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DE PROFUNDIS. 
TWO GREETINGS. 


4 


Our of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 


Where all that was to be in all that was 

Whirl’d for a million zons thro’ the vast 

Waste dawn of multitudinous-eddying light— 
Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 

Thro’ all this changing world of changeless law, 
And every phase of ever-heightening life, 

And nine long months of antenatal gloom, 

With this last moon, this crescent—her dark orb 


Touch’d with earth’s light—thou comest, darling boy ; 
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Our own ; a babe in lineament and limb 
Perfect, and prophet of the perfect man ; 


Whose face and form are hers and mine in one, 


Indissolubly married like our love ; 


Live and be happy in thyself, and serve 

This mortal race thy kin so well that men 

May bless thee as we bless thee, O young life 
Breaking with laughter from the dark, and may 
The fated channel where thy motion lives 

Be prosperously shaped, and sway thy course 
Along the years of haste and random youth 
Unshatter’d, then full-current thro’ full man, 
And last in kindly curves, with gentlest fall, 
By quiet fields, a slowly-dying power, 


To that last deep where we and thou are still. 





DE PROFUNDIS. 


II. 


A 


Our of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 

From that great deep before our world begins 
Whereon the Spirit of God moves as he will— 
Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 

From that true world within the world we see, 
Whereof our world is but the bounding shore— 
Out of the deep, Spirit, out of the deep, 

With this ninth moon that sends the hidden sun 


Down yon dark sea, thou comest, darling boy. 


2. 


For in the world, which is not ours, They said 
‘Let us make man’ and that which should be man, 
From that one light no man can look upon, 

Drew to this shore lit by the suns and moons 

And all the shadows. O dear Spirit half-lost 

In thine own shadow and this fleshly sign - 


That thou art thou—who wailest being born 
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And banish’d into mystery, and the pain 

Of this divisible-indivisible world 

Among the numerable-innumerable 

Sun, sun, and sun, thro’ finite-infinite space 

In finite-infinite time—our mortal veil 

And shatter’d phantom of that infinite One, 
Who made thee unconceivably thyself 

Out of His whole World-self and all in all— 
Live thou, and of the grain and husk, the grape 
And ivyberry, choose ; and still depart 

From death to death thro’ life and life, and find 
Nearer and ever nearer Him who wrought 

Not Matter, nor the finite-infinite, 


But this main miracle, that thou art thou, 


With power on thine own act and on the world. 








DE PROFUNDIS. 







THE HUMAN CRY. 


5. 






Hatiowkp be Thy name—Halleluiah !— 


Infinite Ideality ! 





wpe 
Immeasurable Reality ! 





Infinite Personality ! 
Hallowed be Thy name—Halleluiah ! 
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II. 


We feel we are nothing—for all is Thou and in Thee ; 


Id. 





We feel we are something—that also has come from 
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Thee ; 
We are nothing, O Thou—but Thou wilt help us to 
be. 
Hallowéd be Thy name—-Halleluiah ! 
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MARC-AURELE:' 


Mespames Et Mzssteurs: J’ai accepté avec grande joie de venir 
échanger quelques idées avec vous. Je suis Breton de France; or, 
de toutes les races, la race bretonne est peut-étre celle qui a pris la 
religion le plus au sérieux. Méme quand le progrés de la réflexion 
nous a montré que quelques articles sont 4 modifier dans la liste des 
choses que nous avions d’abord tenues pour certaines, nous ne rompons 
jamais avec le symbole sous lequel nous avons d’abord goité l’idéal. 
Car la foi ne réside pas pour nous en d’obscures propositions méta- 
physiques, elle est dans les affirmations du coeur. J’ai done choisi 
pour m’entretenir avec vous, non quelqu’une de ces subtilités qui 
divisent, mais un de ces sujets chers 4 l’Ame, qui rapprochent et 
réunissent. Je vous parlerai de ce livre tout resplendissant de l’esprit 
divin, de ce manuel de la vie résignée que nous a laissé le plus pieux 
des hommes, le césar Marc-Auréle-Antonin. Il y a des hommes qui 
ent exercé une influence plus profonde et plus durable ; mais nul n'a 
été aussi parfait que celui-ci. C'est la gloire des souverains que le 
plus irréprochable modéle de vertu se soit trouvé dans leurs rangs, et 
que les plus belles legons de patience et de détachement soient venues 
d’une condition qu’on suppose volontiers livrée 4 toutes les séductions 
du plaisir et de la vanité. 


I. 


L’hérédité de la sagesse sur le tréne est chose toujours rare ; je 
n’en vois dans l’histoire que deux exemples éclatants: dans I’Inde, la 
succession de ces trois empereurs mongols, Baber, Humaioun et 
Akbar; 4 Rome, 4 la téte du plus vaste empire qui fit jamais, les 
deux régnes admirables d’Antonin le Pieux et de Marc-Auréle. 
De ces deux derniers, Antonin fut, selon moi, le plus grand. Sa 
bonté ne lui fit pas commettre de fautes; il ne fut pas tourmenté 
du mal intérieur qui rongea sans relache le coeur de son fils adoptif. 
Ce mal étrange, cette étude inquiéte de soi-méme, ce démon du 
scrupule, cette fiévre de perfection sont des signes d’une nature moins 
forte que distinguée. Comme les plus belles pensées sont celles qu’on 
n’écrit pas, Antonin eut encore 4 cet égard une supériorité sur Mare- 


1 A lecture delivered at the Royal Institution on the 16th of April, 1880. 
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Auréle ; mais ajoutons que nous ignorerions Antonin, si Mare-Auréle 
ne nous avait transmis de son pére adoptif ce portrait exquis, od il 
semble s’étre appliqué. par humilité 4 peindre Vimage d’un homme 
encore meilleur que lui-méme. 

C’est lui aussi qui nous a tracé, dans le premier livre de ses 
Pensées, cet arriére-plan admirable, ot se meuvent dans une lumiére 
toute céleste les nobles et pures figures de son pére, de sa mére, de son 
aieul, de ses maitres. Grice 4 Marc-Auréle, nous pouvons comprendre 
ce que ces vieilles familles romaines, qui avaient vu le régne des 
mauvais empereurs, gardaient encore d’honnéteté, de dignité, de 
droiture, d’esprit civil et, si j’ose le dire, républicain. On y vivait 
dans admiration de Caton, de Brutus, de Thraséas et des grands 
stoiciens dont l’Ame n’avait pas plié sous la tyrannie. Le régne de 
Domitien y était abhorré. Les sages qui l’avaient traversé sans 
fléchir y étaient honorés comme des héros. L’avénement des Antonins 
ne fut au fond que l’arrivée au pouvoir de la société des sages dont 
Tacite nous a transmis les justes coléres, société de sages formée par 
la ligue de tous ceux qu’avait révoltés le despotisme des premiers 
Césars. 

Le salutaire principe de l’adoption avait fait de la cour impériale, 
au deuxiéme siécle, une vraie pépiniére de vertu. Le noble et habile 
Nerva, en posant ce principe, assura le bonheur du genre humain 
pendant prés de cent ans, et donna au monde le plus beau siécle de 
progrés dont la mémoire ait été conservée. La souveraineté ainsi 
possédée en commun par un groupe d’hommes d’élite, lesquels se la 
léguaient ou se la partageaient selon les besoins du moment, perdit 
une partie de cet attrait qui la rend si dangereuse. On arriva au 
trone sans l’avoir brigué, mais aussi sans le devoir 4 sa naissance ni 
4 une sorte de droit divin; on y arriva désabusé, ennuyé des hommes, 
préparé de longue main. L’empire fut un fardeau civil, qu’on accepta 
4 son heure, sans que nul songeat 4 avancer cette heure. Marc-Auréle 
y fut désigné si jeune que lidée de régner n’etit guére chez lui de 
commencement et n’exer¢a pas sur son esprit un moment de séduction. 
A huit ans, quand il était déja prasul des prétres Saliens, Adrien 
remarqua ce doux enfant triste, et l’aima pour son bon naturel, sa 
docilité, son incapacité de mentir. A dix-huit ans, l’empire lui était 
assuré, II] l’attendit patiemment durant vingt-deux années. Le soir 
ow Antonin se sentant mourir, aprés avoir donné pour mot d’ordre au 
tribun de service, Zquanimitas, fit porter dans la chambre de son 
fils adoptif la statue d’or de la Fortune, qui devait toujours se 
trouver dans l’appartement de l’empereur, il n’y eut pour celui-ci ni 
surprise ni joie. I] était depuis longtemps blasé sur toutes les joies 
sans les avoir goiitées; il en avait vu par la profondeur de sa philo- 
sophie l’absolue vanité. 

Le grand inconvénient de la vie pratique et ce qui la rend insup- 
portable 4 homme supérieur, c’est que, si l’on y transporte les 
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principes de lidéal, les qualités deviennent des défauts, si bien que 
fort souvent homme accompli y réussit moins bien que celui qui a 
pour mobile l’égoisme ou la routine vulgaire. Trois ou quatre fois 
la vertu de Marc-Auréle faillit le perdre. Elle lui fit faire une 
premiére faute en lui persuadant d’associer 4 l’empire Lucius-Vérus, 
envers qui il n’avait aucune obligation. Vérus était un homme frivole 
et sans valeur. I] fallut des prodiges de bonté et de délicatesse pour 
l’empécher de faire des folies désastreuses. Le sage empereur, sérieux 
et appliqué, trainait avec lui dans sa litiére le sot collégue qu'il s’était 
donné, I] le prit toujours obstinément au sérieux ; il ne se révolta 
pas une fois contre cet assommant compagnonnage. Comme les gens 
qui ont été trés bien élevés, Marc-Auréle se génait sans cesse ; ses 
fagons venaient d’un parti-pris général de tenue et de dignité. Les 
dimes de cette sorte, soit pour ne pas faire de peine aux autres, soit 
par respect pour la nature humaine, ne se résignent pas 4 avouer 
qu’elles voient le mal. Leur vie est une perpétuelle dissimulation. 
Selon quelques-uns, il aurait été dissimulé envers lui-méme, puis- 
que dans son entretien intime avec les dieux sur les bords du Gran, 
parlant d’une épouse indigne de lui, il les aurait remerciés de lui avoir 
donné ‘une femme si complaisante, si affectueuse, si simple.’ J'ai 
montré ailleurs qu’on s’est quelque peu exagéré sur ce point la patience 
ou, si l’on veut, la faiblesse de Marc-Auréle. Faustine eut des torts; 
le plus grand fut d’avoir pris en aversion les amis de son mari; 
comme ce furent ses amis qui écrivirent l’histoire, elle en porte la 
peine devant la postérité. Mais une critique attentive n’a pas de 
peine 4 montrer ici les exagérations de la légende. Tout porte a 
croire que Faustine trouva d’abord le bonheur et l’amour dans cette 
villa de Lorium ou dans cette belle retraite de Lanuvium, sur les 
derniéres pentes du mont Albain, que Marc-Auréle décrit 4 Fronton 
comme un séjour plein des joies les plus pures. Puis elle se fatigua 
de tant de sagesse. Disons tout: les belles sentences de Marc-Auréle, 
sa vertu austére, sa perpétuelle mélancolie, purent sembler ennuyeuses 
& une femme jeune, capricieuse, d’un tempérament ardent et d’une 
merveilleuse beauté. Il le comprit, en souffrit et se tut. Faustine 
resta toujours ‘sa trés bonne et trés fidéle épouse.’ On ne réussit 
jamais, méme aprés qu’elle fut morte, 4 lui faire abandonner ce pieux 
mensonge. Dans un bas-relief qui se voit encore aujourd’hui 4 Rome 
au musée du Capitole, pendant que Faustine est enlevée au ciel par 
une Renommeée, I’excellent empereur la suit de terre avec un regard 
plein d’amour. II était arrivé, ce semble, dans les derniers temps, 
se faire illusion 4 lui-méme et a tout oublier. Mais quelle lutte il dut 
traverser pour en arriver 14! Durant de longues années, une maladie 
de coeur le consuma lentement. L’effort désespéré qui fait l’essence 
de sa philosophie, cette frénésie de renoncement, poussée parfois 
jusqu’au sophisme, dissimulent au fond une immense blessure. Qu’il 
faut avoir dit adieu au bonheur pour arriver a de tels excés! On ne 
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comprendra jamais tout ce que souffrit ce pauvre ceeur fiétri, ce qu'il 
y eut d’amertume dissimulée par ce front pale, toujours calme et 
presque toujours souriant. I] est vrai que l’adieu au bonheur est le 
commencement de la sagesse et le moyen le plus sir pour trouver 
le bonheur. I] n’y a rien de doux comme le retour de joie qui suit le 
renoncement 4 la joie; rien de vif, de profond, de charmant comme 
Yenchantement du désenchanté. 

Des historiens plus ou moins imbus de cette politique qui se croit 
supérieure parce qu’elle n’est suspecte d’aucune philosophie, ont 
naturellement cherché 4 prouver qu’un homme si accompli fait un 
mauvais administrateur et un médiocre souverain. II parait en effet 
que Marc-Auréle pécha plus d’une fois par trop d’indulgence. Mais 
jamais régne ne fut plus fécond en réformes et en progrés. L/assistance 
publique, fondée par Nerva et Trajan, recut de lui d’admirables 
développements. Des colléges nouveaux pour l'éducation gratuite 
furent établis ; les procurateurs alimentaires devinrent des fonction- 
naires de premier ordre et furent choisis avec un soin extréme; on 
pourvut 4 l’éducation des femmes pauvres par l’institut des Jewnes 
Faustiniennes. Le principe que l’Etat a des devoirs en quelque sorte 
paternels envers ses membres (principe dont. il faudra se souvenir 
avec gratitude, méme quand on l’aura dépassé), ce principe, dis-je, a 
été proclamé pour la premiére fois dans le monde par les Antonins. 
Ni le faste puéril des royautés orientales, fondées sur la bassesse et 
Ja stupidité des hommes, ni Yorgueil pédantesque des royautés du 
moyen-age, fondées sur un sentiment exagéré de lhérédité et sur une 
foi naive dans les droits du sang, ne peuvent nous donner une idée de 
cette souveraineté toute républicaine de Nerva, de Trajan, d’Adrien, 
d’Antonin, de Mare-Auréle. Rien du pripce héréditaire ou par droit 
divin; rien non plus du chef militaire ; c’était une sorte de grande 
magistrature civile, sans rien qui ressemblat 4 une cour ni qui enlevat 
4 lempereur son caractére tout privé. Mare-Auréie, en particulier, 
ne fut ni peu ni beaucoup un roi dans le sens propre du mot; sa 
fortune était industrielle, elle consistait surtout en briqueteries; son 
aversion pour ‘les césars,’ qu’il envisage comme des espéces de 
Sardanapales, magnifiques, débauchés et cruels, éclate 4 chaque 
instant. La civilité de ses mceurs était extréme; il rendit au sénat 
toute son ancienne importance ; quand il était 4 Rome, il ne manquait 
jamais une séance, et ne quittait sa place que quand le consul avait 
prononcé la formule : Nihil vos moramur, patres conscripti. Presque 
toutes les années de son régne il fit la guerre, et il la fit bien, 
quoiqu’il n’y trouvat que de l’ennui. Ses insipides campagnes contre 
les Quades et les Marcomans furent trés bien conduites; le dégoit 
qu’il en éprouvait ne l’empéchait pas d’y mettre l’application la plus 
consciencieuse. Le 

Ce fut dans le cours d’une de ces expéditions que, campé sur les 
bords du Gran, au milieu des plaines monotones {de la Hongrie, il 
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écrivit les plus belles :pages du livre exquis qui nous a révélé son 
Ame tout entiére. Il est probable que, de bonne heure, il tint un 
journal intime de ses pensées. I] y inscrivait les maximes auxquelles 
il recourait pour se fortifier, les réminiscences de ses auteurs favoris, 
les passages des moralistes qui lui parlaient le plus, les principes qui 
dans la journée l’avaient soutenu, parfois les reproches que sa con- 
science scrupuleuse croyait avoir 4 s’adresser. ‘On se cherche des 
retraites solitaires, chaumiéres rustiques, rivages des mers, montagnes ; 
comme les autres, tu aimes 4 réver ces biens. A quoi bon, puisqu’il 
test permis 4 chaque heure de te retirer en ton ime? Nulle part 
Vhomme n’a de retraite plus tranquille, surtout s’il a en lui-méme de 
ces choses dont la contemplation suffit pour le rendre calme. Sache 
done jouir de cette retraite, et 14 renouvelle tes forces. Qu il y ait 
la de ces maximes courtes fondamentales, qui tout d’abord rendront 
la sérénité 4 ton Ame et te remettront en état de supporter avec 
résignation le monde oi tu dois revenir.’ Pendant les tristes hivers 
du Nord, cette consolation lui devint encore plus nécessaire. I] avait 
prés de soixante ans; la vieillesse était chez lui prématurée. Un 
soir, toutes les images de sa pieuse jeunesse remontérent en son sou- 
venir, et il passa quelques heures délicieuses 4 supputer ce qu'il devait 
& chacun des étres bons qui l’avaient entouré. 

‘Exemples de mon aieul Vérus: Douceur de meeurs, patience in- 
altérable.’ 

‘Qualités qu’on prisait dans mon pére, souvenir qu'il m’a laissé: 
Modestie, caractére male.’ 

‘Imiter de ma mére sa piété, sa bienfaisance ; m’abstenir, comme 
elle, non-seulement de faire ‘le mal, mais méme d’en concevoir la 
pensée; mener sa vie frugale, et qui ressemblait si peu au luxe habituel 
des riches.’ 

Puis lui apparaissent tour 4 tour Diogénéte, qui lui inspira le gout 
de la philosophie et rendit agréables 4 ses yeux le grabat, la couver- 
ture composée d’une simple peau et tout l’appareil de la discipline 
hellénique ; Junius Rusticus, qui lui apprit 4 éviter toute affectation 
d’élégance dans le style et lui préta le volume d’Epictéte ; Apollonius 
de Chalcis, qui réalisait l’idéal stoicien de l’extréme fermeté et de la 
parfaite douceur; Sextus de Chéronée, si grave et si bon; Alexandre 
le grammairien, qui reprenait avec une politesse si raffinée ; Fronton, 
‘qui lui apprit ce qu'il y a, dans un tyran, d’envie, de duplicité, 
@hypocrisie, et ce qu'il peut y avoir de dureté dans le cwur d’un 
patricien ;’ son‘ frére Sévérus, ‘ qui lui fit connaitre Thraséas, Hel- 
vidius, Caton, Brutus, qui lui donna l’idée de ce quest un Etat libre, 
ou la régle est ’égalité naturelle des citoyens et l’égalité de leurs 
droits; d’une royauté qui place avant tout le respect de la liberté des 
citoyens,’ et, dominant tous les autres de sa grandeur immaculée, 
Antonin, son pére par adoption, dont il nous trace l’image avec un 
redoublement de reconnaissance et d’amour. ‘Je remercie les dieux, 
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dit-il en terminant, de m’avoir donné de bons aieuls, de bons parents, 
une bonne sceur, de bons maitres, et, dans mon entourage, dans mes 
proches, dans mes amis, des geus presque tous remplis de bonté. 
Jamais je ne me suis laissé aller 4 aucun manque d’égards envers eux; 
par ma disposition naturelle, j’aurais pu, dans l’occasion, commettre 
quelque irrévérénce ; mais la bienfaisance des dieux n’a pas permis que 
la circonstance s’en soit présentée. Je dois encore aux dieux d’avoir 
conservé pure la fleur de ma jeunesse; de ne m’étre pas fait homme 
avant l’age, d’avoir méme différé au dela ; d’avoir été élevé sous la loi 
d’un prince et d’un pére qui devait dégager mon Ame de toute fumée 
d’orgueil, me faire comprendre qu’il est possible, tout en vivant dans 
un palais, de se passer de gardes, d’habits resplendissants, de torches, 
de statues, m’apprendre enfin qu’un prince peut presque resserrer sa vie 
dans les limites de celles d’un simple citoyen, sans montrer pour cela 
moins de noblesse et moins de vigueur, quand il s’agit d’étre empereur 
et de traiter les affaires de Etat. Ils m’ont donné de rencontrer un 
frére dont les meeurs étaient une continuelle exhortation 4 veiller sur 
moi-méme, en méme temps que sa déférence et son attachement 
devaient faire la joie de mon cceur. Grace aux dieux encore, je me 
suis haté d’élever ceux qui avaient soigné mon éducation aux hon- 
neurs qu’ils semblaient désirer. Ce sont eux qui m’ont fait connaitre 
Apollonius, Rusticus, Maximus, et qui m’ont offert, entourée de tant 
de lumiére, l'image d’une vie conforme 4 la nature. Je suis resté en 
deca du but, il est vrai; mais c’est ma faute. Si mon corps a résisté 
longtemps a la rude vie que je méne; si, malgré mes fréquents dépits 
contre Rusticus, je n’ai jamais passé les bornes ni rien fait dont j’aie 
eu & me repentir; si ma mére, qui devait mourir jeune, a pu néan- 
moins passer prés de moi ses derniéres années; si, chaque fois que 
jai voulu venir au secours de quelque personne pauvre ou affligée, je 
ne me suis jamais entendu dire que l’argent me manquait; si moi- 
méme je n’ai eu besoin de rien recevoir de personne; si j’ai une 
femme d’un tel caractére, si complaisante, si affectueuse, si simple; si 
j'ai trouvé tant de gens capables pour l’éducation de mes enfants; si, & 
Vorigine de ma passion pour la philosophie, je ne suis pas devenu la 
proie de quelque sophiste, c’est aux dieux que je le dois. Oui, tant 
de bonheurs ne peuvent étre l’effet que de l’assistance des dieux et 
d'une heureuse fortune.’ 

Cette divine candeur respire 4 chaque page. Jamais on n’écrivit 
plus simplement pour soi, 4 seule fin de décharger son cceur, sans 
autre témoin que Dieu. Pas une ombre de systéme. Marc-Aureéle, 
& proprement parler, n’a pas de philosophie ; quoiqu’il doive presque 
tout au stoicisme transformé par l’esprit romain, il n’est d’aucune 
école. Selon notre godt, il a trop peu de curiosité; car il ne sait pas 
tout ce que devait savoir un contemporain de Ptolémée et de Galien ; 
il a quelques opinions sur le systeme du monde qui n’étaient pas au 
niveau de la plus haute science de sontemps. Maissa pensée morale, 
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ainsi dégagée de tout lien avec un systéme, y gagne une singuliére 
hanteur. L’auteur du livre de l’Jmitation lui-méme, quoique fort 
détaché des querelles d’école, n’atteint pas jusque-la; car sa maniére 
de sentir est essentiellement chrétienne ; dtez les dogmes chrétiens, 
son livre ne garde plus qu’une partie de son charme. Le livre de 
Marc-Auréle, n’ayant aucune base dogmatique, conservera éternelle- 
ment sa fraicheur. Tous, depuis l’athée ou celui qui se croit tel, 
jusqu’a V’homme le plus engagé dans les croyances particuliéres de 
chaque culte, peuvent y trouver des fruits d’édification. C’est le livre 
le plus purement humain qu’il y ait. Il ne tranche aucune question 
controversée. En théologie, Marc-Auréle flotte entre le déisme pur, 
le polythéisme interprété dans un sens physique 4 la fagon des 
stoiciens, et une sorte de panthéisme cosmique. I] ne tient pas 
beaucoup plus 4 l’une des hypothéses qu’d l’autre, et il se sert in- 
différemment des trois vocabulaires, déiste, polythéiste, panthéiste. 
Ses considérations sont toujours 4 deux faces, selon que Dieu et l’ame 
ont ou n’ont pas de réalité. C’est le raisonnement que nous faisons 4 
chaque heure; car, si c’est le matérialisme le plus complet qui a 
raison, nous qui aurons cru au vrai et au bien, nous ne serons pas 
plus dupés que les autres. Si l’idéalisme a raison, nous aurons été 
les vrais sages et nous l’aurons été de la seule fagon qui nous con- 
vienne, c’est-di-dire sans nulle attente intéressée, sans avoir compté 
sur une rémunération.? 


II. 


Nous touchons ici au grand secret de la philosophie morale et de 
la religion. Marc-Auréle n’a pas de philosophie spéculative; sa 
théologie est tout 4 fait contradictoire; il n’a aucune idée arrétée sur 
Pame et ’immortalité. Comment fut-il profondément moral sans les 
croyances qu’on regurde aujourd’hui comme les fondements de la 
morale? Comment fut-il éminemment religieux sans avoir professé 
aucun des dogmes de ce qu’on appelle la religion naturelle? C'est 
ce qu’il importe de rechercher. 

Les doutes qui, au point de vue de la raison spéculative, planent 
sur les vérités de la religion naturelle, ne sont pas, comme Kant Il’a 
admirablement montré, des doutes accidentels, susceptibles d’étre 
levés, tenant, ainsi qu’on se l’imagine parfois, 4 certains états de 
lesprit humain. Ces doutes sont inhérents 4 la nature méme de ces 
vérités, et l’on peut dire sans paradoxe que, si ces doutes étaient levés, 
les vérités auxquelles ils s’attaquent disparaitraient du méme coup. 
Supposons, en effet, une preuve directe, positive, évidente pour tous, 
des peines et des récompenses futures: ot sera le mérite de faire le 

2 ¢Qu bien le monde n’est que chaos, agrégation et désagrégation successives: 
ou bien le monde est nité, ordre, providence. Dans le premier cas, comment 
désirer rester dans un pareil cloaque? Il n’yarien 4 faire. La désagrégation saura 
bien toute seule m’atteindre. Dans le second cas, j’adore, je me repose, j’ai confiance 
dans celui qui gouverne.’ 
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bien? Il n’y aurait que des fous qui de gaité de cceur courraient a 
leur damnation. Une foule d’ames basses feraient leur salut cartes 
sur table; elles forceraient en quelque sorte la main de la divinité. 
Qui ne voit que, dans un tel systéme, il n’y a plus ni morale ni 
religion? Dans l’ordre moral et religieux, il est indispensable de 
croire sans démonstration; il ne s’agit pas de certitude, mais de foi. 
Voila ce qu’oublie le déisme, avec ses habitudes d’affirmation intem- 
pérante. Il oublie que des croyances trop précises sur la destinée 
humaine enléveraient tout le mérite moral. Pour nous, on nous 
annoncerait un argument péremptoire en ce genre, que nous ferions 
comme Saint-Louis, quand on lui parla de l’hostie miraculeuse. Nous 
refuserions d’aller voir. Qu’avons-nous besoin de ces preuves brutales, 
qui n’ont d’application que dans l’ordre grossier des faits, et qui 
géneraient notre liberté? Nous craindrions d’étre assimilés 4 ces 
spéculateurs de vertu ou 4 ces peureux vulgaires, qui portent dans les 
choses de l’ame le grossier égoisme de la vie pratique. Dans les 
premiers jours qui suivirent la foi 4 la résurrection de Jésus, ce 
sentiment se fit jour de la fagon la plus touchante. Les vrais amis de 
ceur, les délicats aimérent mieux croire sans preuve que de voir. 
‘ Heureux ceux qui n’ont pas vu et qui ont cru!’ devint le mot de la 
situation. Mot charmant! Symbole éternel de l’idéalisme tendre 
et généreux, qui a horreur de toucher de ses mains ce qui ne doit 
étre vu qu’avec le cceur! 

Notre bon Marc-Auréle, sur ce point comme sur tous les autres, 
devanga les siécles. Jamais il ne se soucia de se mettre d’accord avec 
lui-méme sur Dieu et sur lame. Comme s’il avait lu la Critique de 
la Raison pratique, il vit bien que lorsqu’il s’agit de linfini aucune 
formule n’est absolue, et qu’en pareille matiére on ne peut avoir 
quelque chance d’avoir vu une fois en sa vie la vérité que si l’on s’est 
beaucoup contredit. Il détacha hautement la beauté morale de toute 
théologie arrétée; il ne permit au devoir de dépendre d’aucune 
opinion métaphysique sur la cause premiére. Jamais l’union intime 
avec le dieu caché ne fut poussée 4 de plus inouies délicatesses. 
‘ Offre au gouvernement du dieu qui est au dedans de toi un étre 
viril, mari par l’Age, ami du bien public, un Romain, un empereur ; 
un soldat 4 son poste, attendant le signal de la trompette; un homme 
prét 4 quitter sans regret la vie..—‘ Il y a bien des grains d’encens 
destinés au méme autel; l'un tombe plus tot, l’autre plus tard dans 
le feu; mais la différence n’est rien.—‘ L’homme doit vivre selon la 
nature pendant le peu de jours qui lui sont donnés sur la terre, et, 
quand le moment de la retraite est venu, se soumettre avec douceur, 
comme une olive, qui, en tombant, bénit l’arbre qui l’a produite, et rend 
grace au rameau qui l’a portée.’*—‘ O homme! tu as été citoyen dans 
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3 ‘Tout ce qui t‘arrange m’arrange,6 Cosmos. Rien ne m’est pré aturé ou tardif 
de ce qui pour toi vient 4 Vvheure. Je fais mon fruit de ce que Pg cent tes saisons, 6 


Nature. De toi vient tout; en toi est tout ; vers toi va tout.’ 
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la grande cité; que t’importe de Yavoir été pendant cing ou pendant 
trois ans? Ce qui-est conforme aux lois n’est inique pour personne. 
Qu’y a-t-il done de si faicheux 4 étre renvoyé de la cité non par un 
tyran, non par un juge inique, mais par la nature méme qui t’y avait 
fait entrer? C'est comme quand un comédien est congédié du théatre 
par le méme préteur qui l’y avait engagé. Mais, diras-tu, je n’ai pas 
joué les cing actes; je n’en ai joué que trois. Tu dis bien; mais dans 
la vie, trois actes suffisent pour faire la piéce entiére. . . . Pars done 
content, puisque celui qui te congédie est content.’ 

Est-ce 4 dire qu'il ne se révoltaét pas quelquefois contre le sort 
étrange qui s’est plu @ laisser seuls face 4 face Phomme avec ses 
éternels besoins de dévouement, de sacrifice, d’héroisme, et la nature 
avec son immoralité transcendante, son supréme dédain pour la vertu ? 
Non. Une fois du moins l’absurdité, la colossale iniquité de-la mort 
le frappe. Mais bientot son tempérament complétement mortifié 
reprend le dessus, et il se calme. ‘ Comment/se fait-il que les dieux, 
qui ont ordonné si bien toutes choses, et avec tant d’amour pour les 
hommes, aient négligé un seul point, 4 savoir que les hommes d’une 
vertu éprouvée, qui ont eu pendant leur vie une sorte de commerce 
avec la divinité, qui se sont fait aimer d’elle par leurs actions pieuses 
et leurs sacrifices, ne revivent pas aprés la mort, mais soient éteints 
pour jamais? Puisque la chose est ainsi, sache bien que, si elle avait 
da étre autrement, ils n’y eussent pas manqué; car si cela eit été 
juste, cela était possible; si cela eit été conforme 4 la nature, la 
nature Veit comporté. Par conséquent, de cela qu’il n’en est pas 
ainsi, confirme-toi en cette considération qu'il ne fallait pas qu’il en 
fat ainsi. ‘Tu vois bien toi-méme que faire une telle recherche, c’est 
disputer avec Dieu sur son droit. Or, nous ne disputerions pas ainsi 
contre les dieux, s’ils n’étaient pas souverainement bons et souveraine- 
ment justes; s’ils le sont, ils n’ont rien laissé passer dans l’ordonnance 
du monde qui soit contraire 4 la justice et 4 la raison.’ 

Ah! c’est trop de résignation, cher maitre. S’il en est véritable- 
ment ainsi, nous avons droit de nous plaindre. Dire que si ce monde 
n’a pas sa contre-partie, homme qui s’est sacrifié pour le bien ou le 
vrai doit le quitter content et absoudre les dieux, cela est trop naif. 
Non, il a le droit de les blasphémer! Car enfin pourquoi avoir ainsi 
abusé de sa crédulité? Pourquoi avoir mis en Jui des instincts 
trompeurs, dont il a été la dupe honnéte? Pourquoi cette prime 
accordée & ’homme frivole ou méchant? C’est done celui-ci, qui ne 
se trompe pas, qui est homme avisé? . ... Mais alors maudits soient 
les dieux qui placent si mal leurs préférences! Je veux que l’avenir 
soit une énigme; mais s’il n’y a pas d’avenir, ce monde est un affreux 
guet-apens. Remarquez en effet que notre souhait n’est pas celui 
du vulgaire grossier. Ce que nous voulons, ce n’est pas de voir le 
chatiment du coupable, ni de toucher les intéréts de notre vertu. 
Ce que nous voulons n’a rien d’égoiste: c’est simplement d’étre, de 
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rester en rapport avec Dieu, de continuer notre pensée commencée, 
d’en savoir davantage, de jouir un jour de cette vérité que nous cher- 
chonsavec tant de travail, de voir le triomphe du bien que nous avons 
aimé. Rien de plus légitime. Le digne empereur, du reste, le sentait 
bien. ‘Quoi! la lumiére d’une lampe brille jusqu’au moment ow 
elle s’éteint, et ne perd rien de son éclat; et la vérité, la justice, la 
tempérance, qui sont en toi, s’éteindraient avec toi!’ Toute la vie 
se passa pour lui dans cette noble hésitation. Sil pécha, ce fut par 
trop de piété. Moins résigné, il eit été plus juste; car stirement 
demander qu'il y ait un spectateur intime et sympathique des luttes 
que nous livrons pour le bien et le vrai, ce n’est pas trop demander. 

Il est: possible aussi que si sa philosophie eit été moins exclusive- 
ment morale, si elle eit impliqué une étude plus curieuse de Vhistoire 
et de univers, elle eat évité certains excés de rigueur. Comme les 
ascétes chrétiens, Marc-Auréle pousse quelquefois le renoncement 
jusqu’a la sécheresse et la subtilité. Ce calme qui ne se dément 
jamais, on sent qu'il est obtenu par un immense effort. Certes, le 
mal n’eut jamais pour lui aucun attrait; il n’eut 4 combattre aucune 
passion: ‘ Quoi qu’on fasse ou quoi qu’on dise, écrit-il, il faut que je 
sois homme de bien, comme I|’émeraude peut dire: “ Quoi qu’on dise 
ou qu’on fasse, il faut bien que je sois émeraude et que je garde ma 
couleur.”’ Mais pour se tenir toujours sur le sommet glacé du 
stoicisme, il lui fallut faire de cruelles violences 4 la nature et en 
retrancher plus d’une noble partie. Cette perpétuelle répétition des 
mémes raisonnements, ces mille images sous lesquelles il cherche a se 
représenter la vanité de toutes choses, ces preuves souvent naives de 
Yuniverselle frivolité témoignent des combats qu'il eut 4 livrer pour 
éteindre en lui tout désir. Parfois il en résulte pour nous quelque 
chose d’apre et de triste; la lecture de Marc-Auréle fortifie, mais ne 
console pas; elle laisse dans l’ame un vide 4a la fois délicieux et 
cruel, qu’on n’échangerait pas contre la pleine satisfaction. L’hu- 
milité, le renoncement, la sévérité pour soi-méme n’ont jamais été 
poussés plus loin. La gloire, cette derniére illusion des grandes ames, 
est réduite 4 néant. I] faut faire le bien sans s’inquiéter si personne 
le saura. I] voit bien que l’histoire parlera de lui; il songe parfois 
aux hommes du passé auxquels l’avenir l’associera. ‘ S’ils n’ont joué 
qu’un réle d’acteurs tragiques, dit-il, personne ne m’a condamné 4 les 
imiter.’ L’absolue mortification ot il était arrivé avait éteint en 
lui jusqu’d la derniére fibre de l’amour-propre. 

La conséquence de cette philosophie austére aurait pu étre la 
roideur et la dureté. C’est ici que la bonté rare de la nature de 
Mare-Auréle éclate dans tout son jour. Sa sévérité n’est que pour lui. 
Le fruit de cette grande tension d’ame, c’est une bienveillance infinie. 
Toute sa vie fut une étude 4 rendre le bien pour le mal. Aprés 
quelque triste expérience de la perversité humaine, il ne trouve, le 
soir, 4 écrire que ce qui suit: ‘ Si tu le peux, corrige-les; dans le cas 
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contraire, souviens-toi que c’est pour l’exercer envers eux que t’a été 
donnée la bienveillance. Les dieux eux-mémes sont bienveillants pour 
ces étres; ils les aident, tant leur bonté est grande! a acquérir santé, 
richesse, gloire. Il t’est permis de faire comme les dieux.’? .Un 
autre jour, les hommes furent bien méchants, car voici ce qu'il écrivait 
sur les tablettes: ‘Tel est lordre de la nature: des gens de cette 
sorte doivent, de toute nécessité, agir ainsi. Vouloir quwil en soit 
autrement, c’est vouloir que le figuier ne produise pas de figues, 
Souviens-toi, en un mot, de ceci: dans un temps bien court, toi et lui 
vous mourrez: bientét aprés, vos noms mémes ne survivront plus.’ 
Ces réflexions d’universel pardon reviennent sans cesse. A peine se 
méle-t-il parfois 4 cette ravissante bonté un imperceptible sourire: 
‘La meilleure maniére de se venger des méchants, c’est de ne pas se 
rendre semblable 4 eux ;’ ou un léger accent de fierté: ‘ C’est chose 
royale, quand on fait le bien, d’entendre dire du mal de soi.’ Un jour, 
il a un reproche a se faire. ‘Tu as oublié, dit-il, quelle parenté 
sainte unit chaque homme avec le genre humain ; parenté non de sang 
et de naissance, mais participation 4 la méme intelligence. Tu as 
oublié que lime raisonnable de chacun est un dieu, un dérivé de 
I'Ktre supréme.’ 

Dans le commerce de la vie, il devait étre exquis, quoiqu’un peu: 
naif, comme le sont d’ordinaire les hommes trés bons. Les neuf 
motifs d’indulgence qu’il se fait valoir 4 lui-méme (livre xi, article 18) 
nous montrent sa charmante bonhomie en présence de difficultés de 
famille qui venaient peut-étre de son indigne fils. ‘ Si dans l’occasion, 
se dit-il 4 lui-méme, tu l’exhortais paisiblement, et lui donnais sans 
colére, alors qu'il s’efforce de te faire du mal, des lecons comme 
celle-ci: “Non, mon enfant! nous sommes nés pour autre chose. Ce 
n’est pas moi qui éprouverai le mal, c’est toi qui t’en fais 4 toi-méme, 
mon enfant!” Montre-lui adroitement, par une considération générale, 
que telle est la régle, que ni les abeilles n’agissent comme lui, ni 
aucun des animaux qui vivent naturellement en troupes. N’y mets ni 
moquerie, ni insulte, mais l’air d’une affection véritable, d’un cceur 
que n’aigrit point la colére; non comme un pédant, non pour te faire 
admirer de ceux qui sont 14; mais n’aie en vue que lui seul.’ Com- 
mode (si c’est de lui qu’il s’agit) fut sans doute peu sensible 4 cette 
bonne rhétorique paternelle ; une des maximes de l’excellent empereur 
était que les méchants sont malheureux, qu’on n’est méchant que malgré 
soi et par ignorance; il plaignait ceux qui n’étaient pas comme lui; 
il ne se croyait pas le droit de s’imposer a eux. 

Il voyait bien la bassesse des hommes; mais il ne se l’avouait 
pas. Cette fagon de s’aveugler volontairement est le défaut des Ames 
d’élite. Le monde n’étant pas du tout tel qu’elles le voudraient, 
elles se mentent 4 elles-mémes pour le voir autre qu’il n’est. De la 
un peu de convenu dans leurs jugements. Chez Marc-Auréle, ce 
convenu nous cause parfois un certain agacement. Si nous voulions 
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le croire, ses maitres, dont plusieurs furent des hommes assez 
médiocres, auraient été sans exception des hommes supérieurs. On 
dirait que tout le monde autour de lui a été vertueux. Cela va 4 
un tel point qu’on a pu se demander si ce frére, dont il fait un si 
grand éloge dans son action de graces aux dieux, n’était pas son frére 
par adoption, Lucius-Vérus. Cela est peu probable. Mais il est sir 
que le bon empereur était capable de fortes illusions quand il s’agissait 
de préter 4 autrui ses propres vertus. 


Cette qualité, selon quelques critiques qui se sont produites dés ~ 


Yantiquité, en particulier sous la plume de l’empereur Julien, lui fit 
commettre une faute énorme: ce fut de ne pas avoir déshérité Commode. 
Voila des choses qu’il est facile de dire 4 distance, quand les obstacles 
ne sont plus 14, et qu’on raisonne loin des faits, On oublie d’abord 
que les empereurs, depuis Nerva, qui rendirent l’adoption un systéme 
politique si fécond, n’avaient pas de fils. L’adoption avec exhérédation 
du fils ou du petit-fils se voit au premier siécle de empire, mais n’a 
pas de bons résultats. Marc-Auréle, par principes, était évidemment 
pour l'hérédité directe, 4 laquelle il voyait l’avantage de prévenir les 
compétitions. Dés que Commode fut né, en 161, il le présenta seul 
aux légions, quoiqu’il eit un jumeau ; souvent il le prenait tout petit 
entre ses bras et renouvelait cet acte, qui était une sorte de procla- 
mation. En 166, c’est Lucius-Vérus lui-méme qui demande que les 
deux fils de Marc, Commode et Aonius-Vérus, soient faits césars. En 
172, Commode partage avec son pére le titre de Germanique; en 173, 
aprés la répression de la révolte d’Avidius, le sénat, pour reconnaitre 
en quelque sorte le désintéressement de famille qu’avait montré Marc- 
Auréle, demande par acclamation l’empire et la puissance tribunitienne 
pour Commode. Déja le mauvais naturel de ce dernier s’était trahi 
par plus d’un indice connu de ses pédagogues; mais comment pré- 
juger par quelques mauvaises notes de l'avenir d’un enfant de douze 
ans? En 176, 177, son pére le fait Imperator, consul, Auguste. 
Ce fut stirement une imprudence; mais on était lié par les actes 
antérieurs; Commode, d’ailleurs, se contenait encore. Dans les 
derniéres années, le mal se décela tout 4 fait; 4 chaque page des 
derniers livres des Pensées, nous voyons la trace du martyre inté- 
rieur du pére excellent, de l’empereur accompli, qui voit un monstre 
grandir 4 cété de lui, prét 4 lui succéder et décidé 4 prendre en toute 
chose, par antipathie, le contre-pied de ce qu’il avait vu faire aux 
gens de bien. La pensée de déshériter Commode dut sans doute alors 
venir plus d’une fois 4 Marc-Auréle. Mais il était trop tard. Aprés 
Pavoir associé 4 l’empire, aprés l’avoir proclamé tant de fois parfait 
et accompli devant les légions, venir 4 la face du monde le déclarer 
indigne efit été un scandale. Marc fut pris par ses propres phrases, 
par ce style d’une bienveillance convenue qui lui était trop habituel. 
Et aprés tout, Commode avait dix-sept ans: qui pouvait étre sir qu’il 
ne s’améliorerait pas? Méme aprés la mort de Marc-Auréle, on peut 
Vou. VII.—No. 39. 3E 
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lespérer.. Commode montra d’abord Vintention de suivre les conseils 
des personnes de mérite dont son pére l’avait entouré. 

Le reproche que l’on peut faire 4 Marc-Auréle n’est donc pas de 
n’avoir point destitué son fils; c’est d’avoir eu un fils. Ce ne fut pas 
sa faute si le siécle ne fut pas capable de porter tant de sagesse. En 
philosophie, le grand empereur avait placé si haut Vidéal de la vertu 
que personne ne devait se soucier de le suivre; en politique, son 
optimisme, bienveillant avait affaibli les services, surtout l’armée. En 
religion, pour avoir été trop attaché a une religion d’Etat dont il voyait 
bien la faiblesse, il prépara le triomphe violent du culte non officiel, et 
il laissa planer sur sa mémoire un reproche, injuste il est vrai, mais 
dont l’ombre méme ne devrait pas se rencontrer dans une vie si pure, 

Nous touchons ici 4 un des points les plus délicats de la biographie 
de Marc-Auréle. I] est malheureusement certain que quelques con- 
damnations 4 mort furent, sous son régne, prononcées et exécutées 
contre des chrétiens. La politique des Antonins avait été constante 
i cet égard. Ils voyaient dans le christianisme une secte secréte, 
anti-sociale, révant le renversement de l’empire; comme tous les 
hommes attachés aux vieux principes romains, ils crurent a la nécessité 
de le réprimer. II] n’était pas besoin pour cela d’édits spéciaux : les 
lois contre les cetus illiciti, les illicita collegia, étaient nombreuses, 
Les chrétiens tombaient de la maniére la plus formelle sous le coup 
de ces lois. Certes, il eit été digne du sage empereur qui introduisit 
tant de réformes pleines d’humanité de supprimer les édits qui 
entrainaient de cruelles et injustes conséquences. Mais il faut 
observer d’abord que le véritable esprit de liberté, comme nous 
lentendons, n’était alors compris de personne, et que le christianisme, 
quand il fut maitre, ne le pratiqua pas mieux que les empereurs 
‘ paiens; en second lieu, que} l’abrogation de la loi des sociétés illicites 
eit été la ruine de l’empire, fondé essentiellement sur ce principe que 
VEtat ne doit admettre en son sein aucune société différente de lui. 
Le principe était mauvais, selon nos idées; il est bien certain du 
moins, que c’était la pierre angulaire de la‘ constitution romaine. 
Marec-Auréle, loin de l’exagérer, l’atténua de toutes ses forces, et une 
des gloires de son régne est extension qu'il donna au droit d’asso- 
ciation. CependantZil n’alla ‘pas jusqu’d la racine; il n’abolit pas 
complétement les lois contre les collegia illicita, et il en*résulta dans 
les provinces quelques applications infiniment regrettables. Le 
reproche qu’on peut lui faire est le méme qu’on pourrait adresser aux 
souverains de nos jours qui ne suppriment pas d’un trait de plume 
toutes les lois restrictives des libertés de réunion, d’association, de la 
presse. A la distance oi nous sommes, nous voyons bien que-Mare- 
Auréle, en étant plus complétement libéral, eit été plus sage. Peut- 
étre le christianisme laissé libre edt-il développé d’une fagon moins 
désastreuse le principe théocratique et absolu qui était en lui. Mais 
on ne saurait reprocher 4 un homme d’Etat de n’avoir pas provoqué 
une révolution radicale en prévision des événements qui doivent arriver 
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plusieurs siécles aprés lui. Trajan, Adrien, Antonin, Marc-Auréle 
ne pouvaient connaitre des principes @’histoire générale et d’économie 
politique qui n’ont été apergus que de notre temps, et que nos derniéres 
révolutions pouvaient seules révéler. En tout cas, la mansuétude du 
bon empereur fut en ceci 4 l’abri de tout reproche. On n’a pas, a cet 
égard, le droit d’étre plus difficile que Tertullien: ‘Consultez vos 
annales, dit-il aux magistrats romains; vous y verrez que les princes 
qui ont sévi contre nous sont de ceux qu’on tient 4 honneur d’avoir 
eus pour persécuteurs. Au contraire, de tous les princes qui ont 
connu les lois divines et humaines, nommez-en un seul qui ait 
persécuté les chrétiens. Nous pouvons méme en citer un qui s’est 
déclaré leur protecteur, le sage Marc-Auréle. S’il ne révoqua pas 
ouvertement les édits contre nos fréres, il en détruisit l’effet par les 
peines sévéres qu'il établit contre leurs accusateurs.’ Il faut se 
rappeler que l’empire romain était dix ou douze fois grand comme la 
France, et que la responsabilité de l’empereur dans les jugements qui 
se rendaient en province était trés faible. Il faut se rappeler surtout 
que le christianisme ne réclamait pas simplement la liberté des cultes ; 
tous les cultes qui toléraient les autres étaient fort 4 V’aise dans 
Yempire: ce qui fit au christianisme et au judaisme une situation 4 
part, c’était leur intolérance, leur esprit d’exclusion. La liberté de 
penser était absolue. De Nerva 4 Constantin, pas un penseur, pas un 
savant ne fut inquiété. Des hommes que le moyen-age eit brilés, tels 
que Galien, Lucien, Plotin, vécurent tranquilles, protégés par la loi. 

Voila pourquoi nous portons tous au cceur le deuil de Marc- 
Auréle. Avec lui la philosophie a régné. Un moment, grace 4 lui, 
le monde a été gouverné par homme le meilleur et le plus grand de 
son siécle. D’affreuses décadences suivirent ; mais la petite cassette 
qui renfermait les pensées des bords du Gran et la philosophie de 
Carnonte, fut sauvée. Il en sortit ce livre incomparable ot Epictéte 
était surpassé, cet Evangile de ceux qui ne croient pas au surnaturel, 
qui n’a pu étre bien compris que de nos jours. Véritable Evangile 
éternel, le livre des Pensées ne vieillira jamais, car il n’affirme 
aucun dogme. La vertu de Marc-Auréle, comme la ndtre, repose 
sur la raison, sur la nature. Saint-Louis fut un homme trés vertueux, 
parce qu’il était chrétien ; Marc-Auréle fut le plus pieux des hommes, 
non parce qu'il était paien, mais parce qu il était un homme accom- 
pli. Il fut Yhonneur de la nature humaine et non d’une religion 
déterminée. La science viendrait 4 détruire en apparence Dieu et 
Yéme immortelle que le livre des Pensées resterait jeune encore 
de vie et de vérité. La religion de Marc-Auréle est la religion 
absolue, celle qui résulte du simple fait d’une haute conscience morale 
placée en face de l’univers. Elle n’est d’aucune race, ni d’aucun pays. 
Aucune révolution, aucun changement, aucune découverte ne pourront 
la changer. 

Ernest RENAN. 
3E2 
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ATHEISM AND THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 


‘ Whether we descend to the lowest roots of our own intellectual growth, or 
ascend to the loftiest heighte of modern speculation, everywhere we find religion as 
a power that conquers, and conquers even those who think they have conquered 
it.—Max MUtier. 


Tue late Professor Clifford, in the pages of this Review,' once made 
the following statements; and they deserve our best attention, 
whether we agree with his school or differ from it. He was speaking 
of the influence on human conduct of a decline in religious belief. By 
religious belief was then meant principally a belief in God, and in 
the immortal soul of man; and with regard to these, the Professor 
appealed to history. The matter, he seemed to think, was one of 
profound simplicity, and he made very short work of it. History, he 
said, on this point teaches us one plain lesson. It teaches us that the 
beliefs in question have given rise to priesthoods, and that priest- 
hoods have obtained at times the entire control: of life. The result 
of this, he said, had in all cases been much the same; but the best 
example both of its nature and its magnitude was to be looked for 
in the ages when the Christian Church was dominant. The priest- 
hood of that Church had indeed been influential; it had fixed its 
impress at one time on the whole human character, and in so doing 
what it had done was this. ‘It sapped,’ he said—I am giving his 
own words—‘ it sapped the foundations of patriotism ;’ it ‘ well-nigh 
eradicated the sense of intellectual honesty ;’ it ‘seriously weakened 
the habit of truth-speaking ;’ to put the matter generally, ‘it stunted 
the moral sense of nations;’ and more astonishing still, ‘it lowered 
men’s reverence for the marriage-bond’ by making marriage a sacra- 
ment, and pure affection a sacramental virtue. The details of this 
singular account have naturally no need of criticism; nor would it 
be to the point, anyhow, to examine their value here. They were 
mentioned only, by Professor Clifford himself, as examples of the 
influence that religious belief had exercised ; and he dwelt upon this 
influence only that he might set the world right as to what it really 
depended on. Religious belief, he said, was of course, in one way, 
at the bottom of it; but the way was very different from what most 
men have imagined. Religious belief has been powerful indirectly ; 
? Vide Nineteenth Century, No. 2. 
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but it has been powerful indirectly only. It has been powerful only 
because it has given rise to priesthoods: except for that it might as 
well have never existed. And this leads up to the Professor’s main 
thesis, which is all we are now concerned with. Religious belief, as 
be said, as such, has never, in any way worth noticing, influenced 
human conduct ; and the common opinion to the contrary is a com- 
plete delusion. Now this view of the matter is not Clifford’s only. 
It is the opinion generally of the modern school of progress. And 
not only is it one amongst their many expressed opinions. It is far 
more than this; it is really implied in all of them, and it is being 
accepted on all sides more or less consciously, and being repeated on 
all sides with more or less of emphasis. 

As long as such gross confnsion on such a vital point con- 
tinues, as long as the mind of the age is so blind to one of the 
primary and, one would think, one of the plainest truths of things, 
for so long will a true estimate be impossible of the prospects before 
humanity. And, small as my powers may be, I have made what use 
I can of them to direct popular attention to what was once a truism, 
to what is now set down as a lie, and to what will, I trust in a more 
vivid way than ever, be by-and-by rediscovered as a truth. I have 
done what I could to indicate that religious belief, as such, so far from 
having had no influence on conduct, has really moulded all conduct 
which is distinctly human or distinctly civilised; and that it is 

‘essential to all the hopes of those who are most anxious to abolish it. 
But my treatment of the matter hitherto has been partial only. I have 
dealt only with what are generally called virtues, with certain habits, 
tastes, and qualities which are confessed on all sides to be of supreme 
value for the individual. I propose now to call attention to a different 
side of the question, and to show how religious belief is implied not 
only in our conceptions of private character, but in the most advanced 
and liberal views of political and social progress. 

And for this the present moment seems particularly opportune. 
Change, if not progress, is filling the air with rumours, and is 
forcing itself on our thoughts, even if not on our apprehensions. 
The principles and the demands of Socialism, which are not only 
heard on the Continent but are felt also, at the present juncture 
have acquired a new interest from the career of the Russian Nihilists ; 
and the most careless of us cannot escape the fact, that at least in 
some places, and from some cause or other, unquiet human forces 
are at work for change. To ourselves in England these matters 
may seem remote; but the same forces, though in a healthier way, 
are at work amongst ourselves also ; and in the midst though we now 
are of a new party excitement, there are certain questions that will be 
brought home to all of us, wider than party politics, although in their 
very nature connected with them. I refer to no schemes and to no 
measures in particular, but to the admitted hopes and principles of 
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all modern Liberalism—Liberalism, I say, because Liberals are their 
loudest spokesmen; but in a different and, as some think, in a safer 
way, they are cherished by Conservatives also. 

Now what these views and principles all imply and depend 
upon may be described, in useful if not in new language, as a recog- 
nition of the rights of man. When we deal with the matter 
practically, these resolve themselves into various branches—political 
rights, social rights, and the rights of conscience; and these again 
are presented to us in the form of such various questions as those of 
the franchise, of Church establishments, of the relations between 
labour and capital, and, above all, of education. But in all these 
questions, as the modern world is dealing with them, there is one 
belief implied, which in some form or other all parties hold, and to 
which, consciously or unconsciously, all parties appeal. That belief is, 
that. between man and man there is some kind of equality, and that 
a debt is due to all men which is caused by, and is measured by, 
this. Two examples will at once explain my meaning—the modem 
condemnation of slavery, and the modern condemnation of religious 
persecution. Both of these imply, it is evident, that man as man is 
possessed of certain rights on which it is injustice to trespass, and 
on the rendering of which all progress depends, How the rendering 
of such rights is related to our views concerning them, how our views 
concerning them are related to religious belief, and how, should 
religious belief be lost, the political and social future will be affected’ 
by the loss of it, is what I now propose to consider, 

And first let me state more distinctly the exact scope of my 
argument, the exact positions I desire to prove and disprove, and the 
exact schools or parties at whom what I urge is pointed. These 
last, to describe them comprehensively, may be called the school of 
Atheistic Liberalism ; and the name will include more than it at 
first sight seems to do: for a Liberal may be atheistic in his public 
and political principles, although he is a staunch Christian in his 
own private convictions. We may fairly, for instance, call a man 
atheistic in one sense who, though he believes in God himself, yet 
would not have that belief taught in any way to the nation, and who 
holds that no public measures should have the least regard to it. A 
Liberal, in other words, is atheistic as a Liberal when his Liberalism 
is not affected by, and can stand without, his theism. What I shall 
have to say, therefore, will apply indirectly to many who are not 
directly touched by it. Those directly touched by it are the school 
of professing atheists, who not in public conduct only, but in private 
also, repudiate any reference to religious belief whatever ; and whose 
teachings to so vast an extent are changing public opinion. It is 
true that, considering this school in the persons of its chief doctrinaires, 
it can hardly be called in England a political party at all. Qn the 
contrary, its chief exponents are retired and unpractical men, 
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who seem to have had no contact with human nature in general, 
and who certainly know very little of its workings. But none the 
less are they having a great political power, through the opinions 
they are trying to systematise, and to which, beyond doubt, they are 
giving credit and currency. And they are powerful for this reason. 
Though neither their knowledge nor their position gives them any im- 
mediate influence, they are all of them more or less definitely political 
and social Liberals; and the cause of advanced Liberalism is supposed 
to be bound up with their teachings. With the disappearance of the 
kingdom of God, they foretell, in Professor Clifford’s language, the 
appearance of ‘The Kingdom of Man.’ Their teaching thus consists 
of two separate parts, of which the substance of one is an analysis of 
man’s present moral nature, and of the other a prediction of man’s 
future social action. But the world, with regard to these, is under a 
very singular delusion. These two sets of teachings, it is thought 
popularly, are in some way or other very closely connected ; and that, 
granting the truth of the first, the second must be true likewise. The 
apparent exaetness of the psychological analysis is attributed also to 
the political and the social prophecy. No procedure, however, really 
ean be more utterly false than this. The analysis and the prophecy, 
whatever their respective merits, must be each considered separately 
—tried in different courts and with different sets of witnesses. The 
second is in no way whatever the corollary of the first; and even 
should the analysis prove to be scientific truth, the prophecy at the 
same time might’ be sentimental nonsense. 

There is one central example of the above confusion which, though 
belonging to the personal and not the social problem, will help to 
illustrate this. I refer to the case of conscience. Conscience, it is 
admitted on all sides, is an imperious voice within us, which con- 
tinually bids us thwart our personal wills and passions, and to obey 
which is the essence of all right action. How shall this phenomenon 
be accounted for? The old theory was. that it is the voice of God, 
enforcing its orders with personal threats and promises. And this, it 
is admitted, was, till quite lately, the only theory that would account 
for the facts. At last, however, we are told, there is another explana- 
tion possible; and conscience is presented to us as the inherited 
social instinct, developed slowly in man through his need for united 
action. Now for this account there is a great deal to be said; and 
for argument’s sake let us suppose it completely true. But what the 
modern school insists upon by no means ends here. They declare 
further that though conscience be thus placed, in thought, in a com- 
pletely changed ‘position, it will yet in practice suffer no change in 
its power ; and they conceive this second statement to be implied in 
the first. It is, however, on a completely different footing ; and they 
have only failed to see this through an extraordinary oversight. They 
have failed to see that, though conscience. be really but the social 
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instinct, this instinct has gained its power from being taken for some- 
thing more; that it has, as a matter of history and biography, been 
obliged to translate itself into an articulate formula, and that the 
religious belief thus attached to it has been evolved, pari passu, 
with the unresolving impulse. They have found conscience fulfilling 
a double function, at once making laws and enforcing them; but in 
explaining how it has come to do the first, they have robbed it of the 
means by which it has hitherto done the second. And thus the ut- 
most their explanation can do in any practical direction is to show us 
that we should each desire that conscience should prevail with others, 
without showing us any reason to expect that it will prevail with our- 
selves. I am not saying here that such reasons are not producible ; I 
am only saying that as yet they have not been produced, and that 
the Positive school will have to seek them in places with which at 
present they are entirely unfamiliar. ' 
And this brings me naturally to the matter now in hand. As the 
Positive school have treated conscience, so have they treated politics, 
and the prospects of social progress. They have talked of freedom, 
of equality, of republicanism, and the kingdom of man; and have 
urged men, for their best hopes, to look in the direction that such 
phrases indicate. Now if this language has any practical meaning, it 
must embody two things, not only political and social principles, but 
a political and social prophecy. It must not only be a description of 
what we should desire in dreams, it must be also a trustworthy 
statement of what we may expect in reality. Is it this latter? 
Supposing the world generally to be converted to the creed of Positiv- 
ism, does our knowledge of men, and of the ways they have believed 
in hitherto, lead us to expect seriously that freedom and sweet 
fraternity is the condition they will work towards in the future ? 
This is the question with which I propose to deal; it is the one 
question needful for the Liberal school to answer; up to the present 
time they have taken no single step towards answering it: and in so 
far as they seem to have done so, what they have done has been this. 
They, the scientific school, in dealing with social problems, have done 
just what the theologians did in dealing with science.. They have 
merely sought to make a system that agrees with itself; they have 
not tried to examine how far it agrees with facts. Nor must they in 
this matter deceive us by their many appeals to history ; for the most 
futile of theological methods has been also their model here. They 
have treated history as Dissenters treat the Bible. They have quoted 
a passage here and a passage there, divorcing each from its context, 
interpreting each scripture privately, and having*no other guide, 
either in the choice or the interpretation, than their own wishes and 
their own foregone conclusions. Such quotations, it is true, may 
often at the time seem forcible; but it is plain that in reality they 
have no value whatever. There is no anticipation that in this way 
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cannot be supported from history, just as there is no heresy that 
in this way cannot be supported from the Bible. 

Let me state this charge more explicitly. What I wish here 
to insist on is, not that our scientific theorists are ignorant of history 
in the sense of being ill-read in historical literature, though this too, 
of many of them, I conceive might be said with truth. The want 
I impute to them is something much deeper. It is not that they 

‘have not gone far enough in one branch of inquiry, but that they 

have gone no way at all in another. They may know much or they 
may know little about what has happened, but in no fruitful way 
have they ever demanded why? The problem before them is, How 
will human beings act in the future? And naturally they expect 
the past will throw some light on this. But in what way can it 
be made to do so? Let us inquire carefully. The action of men 
socially is the product of their action individually. All the large 
movements of which history is the record have been caused and 
made possible by nothing but certain desires, aversions, and suscepti- 
bilities in the human unit. These are many and various, and their 
mode of action is extremely complex. Sometimes one or other of 
them acts singly; at other times, several act in concert ; and at others, 
a yet greater number act in conflict. Selfishness, unselfishness, love, 
hate, envy, ambition, indolence, activity, docility, self-will—these 
and such as these are the powers and the potentialities of which all 
events of history are the outcome. To predict, then, future events 
from past, there are three things necessary. First, in the case of 
each given event we must inquire carefully to what forces it is attri- 
butable; and, if there have been several acting in the same direction, 
in what proportions they have each exerted themselves. Secondly, we 
must inquire to what conditions it is attributable that the forces 
in question have so combined and acted. And lastly, having still 
to deal with the same forces, we must consider under what condi- 
tions we expect them to combine and act in the future. 

Let us take an instance: let us take the French Revolution. 
No event has formed for the Liberal school such a favourite theme 
as that. They point to it as an epiphany of the great being, 
Humanity, as a specimen of its powers, and as an earnest of its 
future performances; and it is said, roughly speaking, to teach 
three main lessons—the advent of men’s freedom, the fact of their 
equality, and their sense of loving brotherhood. Now, in this popu- 
lar view of the matter, what is it that is implied? Certain state- 
ments are implied as to certain definite events. It is implied 
that the events in question were the result of three special forces— 
of men’s longing for freedom, their love for one another, and of their 
perception that they were all equal. And it is argued further that 
the same forces in the future will act in the same direction, and 
will complete the process which is at present only begun. 
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Now to analyse the causes of the French Revolution is not my con- 
cern here. But I wish to point out that, whatever may be their true 
analysis, the common one just alluded to is, at any rate, quite inade- 
quate; and not inadequate only in the result, but in the method by which 
the result has been arrived at. Even had it been true, it would 
have been true only by chance; no scientific means have been ever 
taken to prove it so. The event in question, as is evident from the 
slightest inspection of it, was one of extreme complexity: and’ 
though the three humanitarian principles had doubtless much 
to do with it, yet numerous other forces were busy also, which, 
though then accidentally working in one direction, may, under 
changed conditions, work just as well in another. Thus the passion 
of the masses, that was at that time so powerful, was composed 
not only of the love of equals, but also of the hatred of superiors, 
This complex passion, again, was not self-directing. The masses 
were swayed and guided by individual leaders, whose influence 
depended largely on the thoughts and theories that were set forth 
by them. Further, these leaders, in addition to their avowed prin- 
ciples, were themselves swayed largely by unavowed private interests, 
Now not only is it needful, for understanding the matter rightly, to 
recognise the variety of the elements with which we have to deal. 
It is needful also to inquire in what proportion each of these has 
been present. We know, for instance, that men love each other, 
we know that men hate each other, and we know that each of these 
feelings can produce important actions. But in the case of any 
given event, in which both feelings have been concerned, we want 
to. know how much there has been of the one, how much of the 
other; what laws or conditions have regulated the proportion we 
discover, and by what powers the two have been mixed together. 
We may not inaptly compare these social forees to gunpowder. 
Gunpowder is composed of three homely substances, each by itself 
entirely inexplosive. Its power depends wholly on how these are 
mixed and proportioned. 

There is thus suggested to us an entirely new branch of inquiry, 
to which the modern schools at present are complete strangers. So 
strange, indeed, are they to the very conception of it, that amongst 
all the names they have given the various sciences, there is not one 
which can be said to include] or even to hint at it. Sociology and 
political economy both indeed come near to it, but neither of them 
can be said to touch it. Its scope can be best indicated by a men- 
tion of some of the main questions contained in it. Beginning with 
the simple inquiry as to human character in general—as to the 
power and proportions of the individual human impulses—it will go 
on to consider how, when men act in masses, these impulses are 
modified. It will treat social and political enthusiasms as other 
sciences treat heat. It will ask how crowds are heated by them, 
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as though crowds were metals or other specified substances—how 
crowds are heated by them, at what rate they cool, and how the 
laws of individual action change during such processes. It will 
inquire into the rate at which the different passions travel, and into 
their comparative forces. It will ask, for instance, whether love 
or envy be the stronger; which diffuses itself the more readily, 
and under what conditions; and in what proportions the two are 
capable of combining. It will ask how popular distress acts on 
popular aspirations, and how long and how far the latter can survive 
the former. It will ask how multitudes are swayed by leaders, and 
by what laws. It will ask, with regard to leaders, by what motives 
they are actuated—by ambition or public spirit—and how far these 
motives can be counteracted by others, such as avarice, sexual passion, 
or indolence. And it will ask further how the emotions are affected 
by the intellect—how feeling acts on belief, and belief on feeling, 
and how practice needs to sustain itself on some framework of theory. 

Such being a brief hint of what the science we desiderate will 
deal with, let us next ask in what way it must be studied. It is 
needless, of course, to say that it must be studied in histery. What 
we have to remark is that it must be not studied there only; and 
that, to make history of any help to us, it must be studied elsewhere 
as well. To understand the past, we must observe the present. 
Would we know how men have behaved, we must observe how they 
do behave. Would we understand the action of crowds in the last 
century, we must observe the action of crowdsin our own. We must 
study history as we have studied geology, by a careful observation of 
forees now at work. We must look on past events as the strata of 
civilisation, whose formation we still have to account for, and which 
we only can account for by a pursuance of this method. The labora- 
tory of the missing science must be the living world at large. 

Such a science may indeed be said to be impossible, for two 
reasons: first, because the principles involved in it are not uniform ; 
and secondly, because the details involved in it are too complex. 
But from whatever quarters the first objection may come, it certainly 
cannot come from the scientific school ; since one of their most fun- 
damental doctrines is a direct protest against it. Human nature, 
they say, 7s uniform, and is therefore a conceivable subject for exact 
scientific study. The second objection is far more to the point, and 
if urged by scientific thinkers there would be little to say against it ; 
only in that case we must meet them with the following unwelcome 
inference, that in proportion as the laws in question are too complex 
to systematise, so is their future action too uncertain to predict. 

But however this may be, there is one thing certain. Whether 
or no such predictions can be ever made scientific, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and others assume they can, they can at any rate be made 
more scientific than these writers have yet made them. As made at 
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present by these, they have no firm substance at all. They are 
nothing in England but the fancies of amiable students, as in Russia 
they are nothing but the ravings of mad conspirators. They can at 
any rate be made something more reliable than this. Even should the 
laws of human action be not uniform, in the way that the modern 
school maintain they are, it is admitted on all sides that there is 
some uniformity in them ; and should the conditions of human action 
be so various that we can never know the whole of them, it is admitted 
on all sides that we can know something of some. And thus it is 
that some quasi-science of the future is not only attainable, but has 
been, within certain limits, very notably attained. The best examples 
of it, however, have been given us by great politicians and generals; 
and what are commonly called instances of these great men’s foresight 
are instances of sound, though perhaps unconscious, induction. Now, 
though it is open only to the few to rival such men in genius, it may 
be open to others, by a pursuance of proper methods, to arrive at 
results of the same practical character, and which, if far less definite, 
shall be yet far wider. What we demand first of all is not genius; 
it is common-sense at work in the proper direction. Given us this, 
we may approach the future of civilisation with the same kind, though 
not with the same degree, of confidence as that with which politicians 
and generals have approached the future of states and armies; and 
though even thus our knowledge may always remain vague and im- 
perfect, it will not for that reason be without definite value. It will 
teach us the complete falsehood of many current predictions, even 
though it may not enable us to replace them. 

This is specially true of that prediction with which, as I have said 
already, I propose briefly to deal—the common prediction of Atheistic 
Liberalism as to the movement of humanity towards freedom and 
equal brotherhood. Now, that such a movement at present seems an 
undoubted fact I do not attempt to deny. But to see events moving 
in one direction, even for centuries, can give us no assurance that 
they will so go on moving, until we have discovered the causes to 
which this movement is due, and have satisfied ourselves that these 
causes will be permanent. And Iam about to point out that of these 
causes there is at least one, and one of extreme importance, which, if 
the Liberal school prevail, must be by-and-by eliminated ; and whose 
absence must tend to reverse or arrest the process on whose continu- 
ance the Liberal school rely. This, as I have said already, is the belief 
in the Rights of Man. Let us now proceed to examine more 
minutely both the content of this belief, and its practical influence 
hitherto. 

First, then, as to its content, it implies two things, of which one is 
epitomised in the use of the word man, and the other epitomised in the 
use of the word right. The word man, thus used as of common applica- 
tion to all men, implies that between all men there is a certain kind of 
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equality, in virtue of which they are all alike capable of certain equal 
wants and attainments. The word right implies something more 
complex. It implies that as certain things thus exist in all men 
potentially, so may the conditions be demanded which shall secure 
their existence actually ; it implies further, since the case involves 
demanding, that there is a power somewhere which shall make the 
demand attended to, or at all events punish those who refuse to attend 
to it; and it implies finally, and as a consequence of this, that rulers 
must grant this demand to the ruled not as a debt to the ruled only, 
but as the foremost of all debts to themselves. Thus Robespierre laid it 
down in his celebrated ‘ Declaration ’ that it is the aim of every polity 
‘to secure the natural rights of man, and the development of all his 
faculties ;’ that ‘society is bound by every means in its power to 
secure the instruction of every citizen;’ and that ‘tyrants’ in reality 
are nothing but wretched ‘slaves,’ who have revolted against ‘ Nature, 
the legislator of the Universe.’ 

Such being, roughly stated, the content of the belief in question, 
what has been its practical influence in the direction of liberal pro- 
gress? To answer this with accuracy is not possible here; but 
certain broad statements may be made with regard to it, which, 
though often overlooked, will, I think, be denied by nobody. Let 
us first observe, then, that however great the above influence may 
have been, it has been but one force at work amongst many others. 
We must not assume too much for it, as we shall be unable to prove 
enough for it. Liberal progress is not due only to liberal principles ; 
instinct and appetite are concerned in it as well as belief and theory. 
But though it may in the first place be got in motion by the former, 
it rests solely with the latter to direct, to sustain, and to develop it. 
The former includes many conflicting elements—hate and envy, as 
well as love and pity. It rests with the latter to make all these 
rational, and, by justifying and idealising the objective end they tend 
towards, to transmute and hallow and harmonise the feelings that tend 
towards it. A movement, for instance, which has been due at its 
beginning to the pride and oppression of one class, the envy of a 
second, and the hate and hunger of a third, may by justifying its 
actions secure to itself new motives. Blind impulse may be en- 
lightened by theory, and savage selfishness may tend to become 
philanthropy. This has notably been the case with the French 
Revolution, and thus Lamartine truly says of it that what ‘ makes it 
so great a force amidst all its storms and anarchy is that it isa 
doctrine ;’ and ‘its theories,’ he adds, ‘which were for a moment 
made unpopular by the pangs which followed their birth, revive and 
will revive more and more in the aspirations of men. They have 
been sullied, but they are divine. LEfface the blood, and the truth 
remains.’ To this we may add another instance, in which the power 
of belief is shown in a yet more immediate manner. I mean the 
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abolition of slavery—a movement which the Liberal school so nearly 
identify with progress, that had the Slave States in America only 
secured their victory, the world’s development would, in the judgment 
of John Stuart Mill, have been probably thrown back for a century. 
Now the hatred of slavery is due partly to the physical horrors con- 
nected with it; and thus one of the forces concerned in its abolition 
has been pity, which is an instinct, not an intellectual theory. But 
it is indubitable that the larger part here has been played by a theory, 
not an instinct. Slavery has been condemned, hated, and warred 
against, not so much because incidentally it has tortured the bodies 
of some, as because essentially it violates the beliefs of all. 

Thus we may safely, I think, make the following statement. 
The power for liberal progress of the natural human instincts depends 
largely on their embodying themselves in a certain intellectual doe- 
trine, which the world’s knowledge and intellect are prepared to accept 
as true. It depends upon this so largely, that if the doctrine in 
question be proved false or groundless the power in question will 
perhaps evaporate, perhaps reverse its tendency, and will suffer at all 
events some very important change. 

And this brings us to the real point at issue. Let us take the 
special doctrine that is so essential to liberal progress, and apply the 
tests to it of that scientific school by which ail such progress for the 
future is, we are told, to be guided. The result to the scientific 
optimist must, one would think, be startling. The belief in the rights 
of man, as the world has held it hitherto, will be seen to have been 
essentially a theological belief. The belief in men’s equality was a 
belief that men had souls. The belief in men’s rights was a belief in 
a God who sanctioned them. As tried at the tribunal of knowledge 
and calm intellect, the social doctrine relies on the religious, not only 
for its support, but for its meaning. This was always its implied 
foundation, and continually its explicit one. It was on this that Robes- 
pierre rested his Declaration of Rights; it was on this that St. Simon 
rested his hopes and schemes; while the English reader can hardly 
need reminding that it was on this that the whole case rested against 
slavery as slavery. Negroes have souls to save, just as white men 
have. Negroes and white men have the same God to serve. Before 
that God negro and white are equal. Such were the beliefs and argu- 
ments which alone made the suppression of slavery not only possible 
to accomplish, but possible even to conceive or to wish for; and 
without which Wilberforce would have been without power, and 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin without pathos. Nor is it too much to say of the 
entire fabric of Liberalism that, in so far as it is either a fact accom- 
plished, or a clear ideal to work towards, it has directly sprung from 
theism, and has been at once justified and maintained by it. Theism 
‘and the Rights of Man have till quite lately been convertible terms. 
The latter has indeed been nothing but one aspect of the former. 
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But now a change has come, and the Liberal school are in a com- 
pletely new condition. The strange thing is that they do but half 
perceive the fact, and that, while loudly insisting on one aspect of it, 
they completely forget the other. Whilst proclaiming with increas- 
ing vehemence that theism is an illusion, they forget that the rights 
of man may prove an illusion likewise, and that, instead of their being 
recognised more fully in the future, there may in the future be 
nothing of them left to recognise. One of this school in America 
has recently written thus: ‘ Entire equality of rights implies entire 
equality of natures; and as the latter equality does not really exist, 
the former will never exist in the moral law; the equality in civil 
law representing only a gross approximation to it. . . . The Catholic 
Church created an artificial and absolute equality in salvation... 
which could be applied indiscriminately to all. Such an equality is 
certainly rejected by Positivism.’ But though the writer of these 
words could see the matter thus clearly in theory, he has been wholly 
unable to see how theory will bear on practice. He admits that the 
theory of Catholicism had practically a profound effect in the direc- 
tion of liberal progress, and of this effect he is himself the inheritor and 
the panegyrist. But he fails to inquire if, as the cause ceases, the 
effect in question will not presently cease likewise. I say presently, 
because in cases like these such cessation is never immediate. What 
I have before pointed out in the moral world is also true in the politi- 
cal. There is a certain momentum possessed by ideas and sentiments 
which makes them outlast for a time the beliefs which justify them; 
just as a man’s credit may for a time outlast his finances. Thus the 
liberal tendencies we at present perceive around us can contain, as they 
are, no pledge of their own continuance; and we can make no 
calculations at all as to their future, until we have deprived them 
carefully, in imagination, of all those forces which we know must in 
time exhaust themselves, and have considered with equal care the 
changed condition of the remainder, 

Accordingly, for any practical purpose, the first inquiry must be 
this: How are the conceptions of modern Liberalism affected logically 
by that non-theistic science with which they are row associated? And 
to this the answer can be at once prompt and decisive. For not only 
does that science affect them negatively, by discrediting the old proofs 
of their truth ; it affects them positively, by a detailed demonstration 
of their falsehood. And first of all let us take man’s equality. 
Modern science, as the writer just quoted admits, denies that men 
are equal. This, however, is but half the truth; it insists that they 
are unequal ; and it does so with a fulness and hardness of meaning 
which, it may be safely said, was till our day inconceivable. The 
brutality to his slaves of no Eastern despot, the contempt towards 
barbarians of no Attic philosopher, ever implied this doctrine so 
fully as modern science expresses it. All its tendency is to proye 
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with increasing clearness that each man is the creature of his parent- 
age and his education, that of his human value his body is the cause 
and index, and that not only are men’s apparent inequalities real, 
but that in reality they are even greater than in appearance. No 
spiritual vision can pierce through them, and discover beneath the 
surface some treasure that is shared by all, for no such treasure exists, 
There are but two ways in which a man’s value can be conceived or 
measured—by the pleasure he is to himself, and by the use he is te 
others. And this use and pleasure are these things as they ave, not 
any use and pleasure that we conceive might have been. Had a man 
been in the least degree other than he is, to the eyes of modern science 
he would have -been another man. What each man is, is all that 
each man could have been. Nothing was ever possible but what has 
been or will be actual. Thus, to talk of equality between men as 
men is as absurd as to talk of equality between dogs as dogs, or 
between horses as horses. It is indeed probably more absurd ; for 
between men and men there is room for yet greater difference. There 
are savages who, placed accurately in the scale of animals, are nearer 
the highest monkeys than the highest of their own species; and if 
creatures so far removed from each other can be called in any way 
equal, then not only may we say that dogs are equal to dogs, but 
that a cat is equal to an elephant. 

Such, then, being men’s equality, as tested by modern science, let 
us inquire what becomes of their rights. And this inquiry needs 
much care in making, as there are certain current confusions with 
regard to them which are apt to mislead all of us. The conception 
of such rights, as I have already observed briefly, implies a God who 
sanctions them. But to realise this fully we must examine the matter 
further ; we must examine the meaning of the word rights generally. 
The definition can be at once brief and accurate. A right isa claim 
or a possession, which some power or other will either protect or 
vindicate. But simple as this statement seems, it contains more in 
it than is at first apparent. It contains two great truths, which are 
generally forgotten, and which it is of the first importance to remem- 
ber: first, that the sanctioning power is as essential as the claim or 
the possession—a right unsanctioned is not a right at all ; secondly, 
that whilst the sanction is essentialto the right, justice essentially 
has nothing at all to do with it. Thus the legalised privileges of a 
uobility, however oppressive, are, so long as they are legalised, the 
rights of that nobility; and it may be said, without any violence to 
language, that the existence of the most absolute rights may be the 
existence of the most absolute injustice. 

‘Rights, then, are the creations of the supremest might that has 
any practical bearing on the possession or claims that may be in ques- 
tion. This is what they are essentially, and they are no more than 
this. But two other ideas have here to be connected with them—the 
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idea of their self-existence, apart from any might they may depend 
upon; and the idea of their parallelism with universal justice. Nor 
is this connection in any way arbitrary, nor, from a certain point of 
view, in any way unreasonable. It is, on the contrary, at once elose 
and rational. But there is one point about it we must bear in mind. 
It is a connection only, not an identity ; and the links that formed 
it are precisely those that modern thought is severing. 

It. will need but little consideration to convince us of this’ fact. 
Rights were vaguely supposed to be self-existing, because whatever 
claims or possessions were in harmony with the sense of justice were 
supposed to be independent of the caprice of human sanction. But 
they were supposed to have some sanction none the less, though the 
supposition was often latent. They were supposed to be sanctioned 
by a just and omnipotent God, who would judge between man and 
man, giving all men some day their due, and applying to each indi- 
vidual supposed universal principles. Thus the conception of rights 
as in any way self-existing is merely a loose expression of the belief 
that a certain Being existed in whom absolute justice was united to 
absolute might. 

Again, justice itself, in its political and social bearings, depends, 
for at least all its Liberal meaning, on the same belief and on a 
kindred one—on a belief in God, and a belief in the soul of man. 
Apart from these, it doubtless means something; but that some- 
thing is very limited. What it denotes in this way are those 
great fundamental rules without which no social life and no joint 
action wonld be possible. It denotes the principles of truth and 
honesty ; and these, as we all know, are of profoundimportance. But 
as applied to social and political questions, they are the foundations 
only, and not the superstructure.. They are the things we presume: 
they are not the things that we require. Justice in this narrow sense, 
as was long ago observed by Plato, is as much needed by the most 
tyrannous oligarchy as by the freest democracy. It will serve to 
localise strength just as well as to diffuse it; and the homely proverb, 
that there must be honour amongst thieves, may show us how short a 
part of our way it is thus able to take us. As connected with. any 
theories of political and social progress, as forming part ef the con- 
ception of the rights of man, justice includes other ideas of an entirely 
distinct order—not the idea that to each man must be given his due, 
but that. the admitted debt is of a certain stated amount. The 
amount of the debt, not the fact of it, is the real question debated 
by progressive Liberalism. And the calculation of this amount, as the 
Liberalism of our day makes it, is either based on nothing or is based 
on the belief in question. Let us take for instance the great modern 
doctrine that the State owes.to all men a certain intellectual eduea- 
tion. For what, in this doctrine, is the main conception? It is not 

that each citizen must have a certain technical training, so that as a 
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workman he may work his best. for others ; but that-each man. must 
have a-certain mental training, so that’as a man he may do his best 
for himself. It is only with such a view as this that we can wish to 
teach Euclid to ploughboys. Now the only ground on which such a 
view can be justified is the belief that man as man owes a certain 
debt to himself.. In this belief there is the further belief included, 
that. a God exists who is concerned in and will enforce the debt ; and 
it is because some debt like this is supposed to be universal that the 
State is conceived of as bound to give all men the means of paying it. 

In the same way the ideal polity generally, to which more or less 
vaguely progress is supposed to be tending, is capable of presentation 
as an object men ought to strive towards, only as being a polity in 
accordance with the will of a certain power who is above and will 
judge between all human politicians. That such a designing power 
is supposed and appealed to is shown plainly in such common phrases 
of Liberalism as that men were. born to be free, men were not born 
to be slaves, men were not born to be mere machines. Without 
the supposition in question such phrases have no meaning ; for unless 
there is a power, taking cognisance of what might have been, no man 
is born to be anything but what he is, no matter how enslaved or 
machine-like. Thus, without those religious doctrines which scientific 
thought is denying, the rights of man as man become rights which 
have no existence. Rights of some sort are of course left existing, 
but they are partial and inconstant, and they. have no necessary con- 
nection with the current notions of justice. It is of course conceivable 
that they might be so distributed as to make some approach to the 
ideals of progressive Liberalism ; but none the more would they be the 
rights of man. They would be—what is a very different thing—the 
rights of special men, or of special bodies of men, and their equality 
would mean nothing deeper than an equal diffusion of might. 

Such is the change, then, in their great central conception, that 
the school of Atheistic Liberals are themselves preparing. In the first 
place, rights are for them nothing but the creatures of human might; 
and they are, and they are not, precisely as that might is distributed. 
Men’s claims and possessions become intrinsically an unordered chaos. 
It is human might alone that converts them into rights—and this 
might is supreme. It is the agent of no higher power. It itself 
makes the only laws it works by; it creates debts and pays them by 
the self-same act. And if, as is often the case, retribution seems to 
fall on it, it is merely that unperceived it has changed its centre, and 
its reality destroys its semblance. In the second place, we must add 
further, that as the human race is at present constituted, might in its 
distribution is exceedingly unequal—exceedingly unequal in appeat- 
ance, and even more unequal in reality. 

Let us now inquire what this change will be in so far as it has 
any practical tendency, and see what light it throws on the current 
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prophecies of progress. To begin, then, these prophecies broadly are 

reduced to the following statement, that might, as time goes on, will 

more and more diffuse itself, and that the power or capacities of all 
men will rise, not fall, towards a dead level. Next, by what means 
are we told that this result is to be accomplished? The means are 
double. One is the biind process of natural selection; but this, as 
time goes on, will become of less and less importance, and it will be 
more and more superseded by an ideal end which men shall consciously 
work towards. ‘ Positivism recognises,’ as is observed by a recent Posi- 
tive writer, ‘that beyond a certain stage of development changes in 
human destiny depend immediately upon the combined knowledge, 
desire, and will of human beings; and the energies of Positive thought 
are directed towards modifying these with so much the more intensity 
that they are inspired by sure hope of success.’ 

It is with this second means alone, then, that we need now concern 
ourselves, and with regard to this we have to ask one great question. Is 
the equalisation of human powers and capacities an ideal that in any 
attainable shape can be presented by Positive thought so that it shall 
excite and combine at once men’s desires and wills, and so that with 
any chance of success men shall work to make it a reality? And to 
this I propose to demonstrate that the answer is an unequivocal No. 

To understand the true nature of the problem a complete change 
must be made in the way of stating it, and for this change what I 
have already said will have prepared us. We shall now see, if we con- 
sider the matter carefully, that the evangel of modern Liberalism has, 
as coming from atheists, been entirely misstated, and that when they 
have said their men’s rights are universal, they really mean that such 
tights may be made universal ; and that when they have said that men 
are equal, they merely mean that men may be made equal. But 
even this change in the statement is not sufficient. There is still an 
‘ambiguity in the use of the term men. The term men, as occurring 
in this connection, is supposed generally to have reference to the men 
that the doctrine is addressed to—to the living generation about. us, 
and to belong to some inspiring message that personally concerns them. 
‘Really, however, it does nothing of the kind. It has no reference 
whatever to the men that are, but: to the men that by-and-by, in the 
remote future, may be. Let us take, for instance, the present labour- 
ing classes. The current prophecies as to progress, and the current 
doctrines as to rights and equality, have no reference personally to 

‘them. ‘ Their condition practically is fixed, It is too late for any 
education to change them; by no known method can they be raised 
in the mental scale. Even the most sanguine of Socialistic dreamers 
have allowed half a century before their scheme for progress should 
‘have any fruits that were perceptible, and the hopes of more sober 
thinkers have been more distant still. It will thus appear that when 
stated accurately the modern Liberal teachings are reduced to this— 
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to a statement not about men as they are and as we know them, but 
about a race altogether different, which it is affirmed will in process of 
time be bred out of them. It is as though we were to address the 
race of dogs generally, and were to tell them, not the unmeaning 
falsehood that they themselves were all alike, but that by-and-by 
from a process of cross-breeding would result a race of mongrels that 
would be so. 

The doctrine then, of the modern prophets of progress, is composed 
of these two theses: first, that a certain type of human being is, if 
men will to produce it, producible ; and secondly, that the type in 
question is so desirable that the desire to produce it will create the 
will to do so. The doctrine being thus stated, it becomes for the first 
time possible to inquire what truth and what sense there is in it. 

Now the first of these theses we will for the present suppose to be 
true. We will take it for granted that human nature is capable of 
modifications as great even as those which Mr. H. Spencer dreams 
about ; and we will inquire only by what means they are to be pro- 
duced, and if it is likely that men in general will combine to use the 
means. First of all, then, we must remember that the process in 
question must be slow and gradual ; nothing can be done per saltwm. 
One step must follow on another, and, if the pathway is impassable 
even in one place, there might just as well be no pathway at all. 
Power and capacity are at present not equally distributed, and it lies 
with those who at present possess them to arrest or to promote their 
distribution. And here let us note this point. Those who at present 
possess them are doubtless at the present moment working for their 
distribution. They are doing so in many ways; but it will be enough 
for our present purpose if we confine our attention to one—the diffu- 
sion of education. The education movement is a genuine movement 
doubtless towards the ideal of modern Liberalism, and could a suff- 
cient education be universal for several generations, the whole struc- 
ture of society would be probably profoundly changed. Nor is this all. 
We have not only before us what probably might be done, but much 
also that actually has been done. The diffusion of education has 
effected a social change already. It has already gone some way to- 
wards the diffusion of might, and so towards the creation of equalised 
and universal rights. But this undoubted fact may very easily mis- 
lead us, and the modern Liberal school have been altogether misled by 
it. Because education has done a certain amount for men, they 
argue incontinently that it will do an indefinite amount more., This 
however by no means follows. Before us is a journey that is as yet 
quite untried, and though the road we are on may have proved good 
thus. far, in a very short time it may become impracticable. Rivers 
‘may cross it over which there are no ferry-boats, or mountains which 
we cannot climb. But the scientific prophets of progress completely 
forget this, and are arguing to the present generation, with a very 
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singular simplicity, that because a balloon can take one man five 
miles from the earth, it will therefore be able to take the whole human 
race to the moon. ; 

In this parallel to their reasoning there is very little exaggera- 
tion. It indicates hardly a greater forgetfulness of more essential 
eonsiderations. What the Atheistic Liberals have to consider is this. 
A certain undoubted movement has been begun already, and is 
being still sustained, because the ideal end it is supposed to tend 
towards is powerful over man with power. But meanwhile they 
have associated this movement with another, which bears directly 
on the ideal end itself, and which must produce, at once theoreti- 
cally, and by-and-by practically, a momentous change in it. It is 
with this change that the Atheistic school must reckon. Will the 
idea of Liberalism, when that change has come over it, still remain, 
as heretofore, powerful and attractive ; or will it not, long before the 
world has advanced near to it, fade from our vision, or cease to seem 
desirable, and may not its place be taken by an ideal precisely op- 


posite? This is the great practical question for the class of thinkers 


Iam dealing with, and the answer to it, if they will consider the 
matter dispassionately, can hardly fail to be one that will be fatal to 
their passionate expectations. Should theistic belief ever fade gener- 
ally from the consciousness of the human race, and should the concep- 


tions of man that are derived from science replace those that are 
derived from theism, it seems inevitable that the social ideal of 
Liberalism, with its freedom, its brotherhood, and its equality, will 
give place to an ideal that is essentially oligarchic, and that rests, 
like the Greek Republics, not on freedom but on slavery. 

Startling as this statement seems, a little reflection will, I think, 
convince us that it is true. The most sanguine even of the Liberal 
prophets admit that in the course of progress there are great diffi- 
culties to be overcome, and hard problems to be solved. The con- 
dition of the world desired by them depends very largely on material 
civilisation ; and material civilisation depends very largely on labour 
that, at least by comparison, tends to degrade the labourer. Thus, 
as society exists at present, and as up to the present it always has 
existed, the kind of life it is hoped to make universal has either not 
been possible at all, or has been possible for the minority only. Here 
is the fact, which is, for Liberalism, the central evil of life, and which 
the Liberal school assure us our race is on the way to remedy. But 
just as they assure us that the result is certain, so they urge on us 
also that it must be achieved by great exertion. It will task all the 
energies of the leaders of thought and action; it will be possible 
only, as we have seen before, to their ‘ combined knowledge, desire, 
and will,’ and the process will, at the best, be of necessity slow and 
painful. Meanwhile, the philosophy of scientific atheism will have 
gradually done its work on the universal human consciousness ; and 
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the ideal in question, long before it is realised, will have completely 
changed its character. As at present put before us, it will cease to 
have any meaning; and it will be conceivable only in the profoundly 
different form which I have already indicated. 

The practical effect of this change will be twofold. From the 
ideals of equality it will remove their strongest present attraction ; 
from the ideals of inequality it will remove what at present revolts us 
in them. How this must happen is obvious. The cause of equality, 
as it at present appeals to us, appeals to us as the cause of justice, 
It appeals to our consciousness of a solemn debt to our fellows, and a 
vast wrong done them, which we are urged to remedy. But as soon 
as the Liberal problem is stated with scientific accuracy, all this 
conception of wrong, of debt, and of justice disappears entirely. It 
becomes simply a question of how we shall mould the future, in so 
far as it is ours to mould. Within these limits the future is our 
creature. We are its creator, its absolute lord and master; and 
we have no guide or pattern to appeal to, beyond our own dominant, 
will. In creating the future, then, there is no reason why we should. 
aim at equality any more than at inequality. We, the living, are 
the potters ; the generations that are to be are the pots; and shall 
the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made me 
thus? In perpetuating inequalities, or even in increasing them, 
who is wronged ? Let us suppose that by a certain course of political 
action in the present—say by the arresting of education instead of 
the further promotion of it—the place now occupied by the free 
labouring classes would in a century’s time be again taken by slaves. 
To our present Atheistic Liberals no idea could be more shocking. 
But let us examine it accurately by their own principles, and what 
possible offence is there in it? A number of useful animals not now 
in existence would be in existence then. That is all. Let the lot 
of the illiterate slave be submitted to the calm eye of science ; and, 
apart from a discontent which need in no way belong to it, it will be 
impossible to trace in it the existence of. any wrong. A slave is no 
more wronged because he is. not a free man than a cat is wronged 
because it is not a dog, or than a horse is wronged because it is not 
a cabman. Or should the semblance of any wrong exist, it would 
be, not because the slave was too low in the scale, but. because he was 
not low encugh: and it would be perfectly right and rational to 
attempt to breed from him a species still more simply organised, 
which should be equally strong and equally sagacious in work, but 
should be free from any sensibilities making work painful. 

Remembering this, then, let us grant the production possible of a. 
lofty race of thoroughbred equals, such as is now promised us by the 
current doctrine of progress, and let us grant. that the hope of such a 
race existing might really inspire us to work towards producing it. 
But there is no reason why our endeavours should stop here. There is 
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nothing to hinder our supplementing this finer breed by a number of 
lower breeds, whose lives, besides being a positive pleasure to them- 
selves, should sustain and heighten the lives of those above them. To 
an addition of this kind the modern school of Liberals can offer no 
dbjection. The lower breeds in question would in no sense be losers 
because they were not at the summit of the human scale. On the 
contrary, they would be gainers, because they were «in the scale at 
all; and their supposed presence therefore would brighten, not mar, 
the picture. An ideal polity thus constructed is indeed the very 
polity that the Liberals themselves dream of; altered only in such a 
way that it becomes at once richer and more coherent, and, according 
to any feeling or principle that they can themselves justify, infinitely 
more satisfactory. But let us look at the matter in another light, 
and what shall we see then? We shall see that this ideal of modern 
Liberalism, when once it is filled in, and advanced to its logical com- 
pletion, is simply the old oligarchic ideal which the world has known 
hitherto—this old ideal with its class distinctions :and its inequalities, 
not removed and not even softened, but instead of this secured, in- 
tensified, and justified. 

Now the ideal polity presented in this way is, it may be said, an 
ideal impossible to realise ; and that may very likely be true. But 
be that as it may, it is at any rate far more possible in this complete 
shape than it is in the incomplete one in which the Liberals now 
present it. The practical difficulty in the case just stated would be 
to make the gradations in men’s wishes and powers. so nearly equal 
to the gradations in their social functions, that the contentment of 
the servile classes should be marred by no further aspirations, And 
the belief that.the human breed could be thus far varied, implies that 
the human nature is capable of almost incredible modifications. But 
precisely the same implication is contained already in all the current 
doctrines of the scientific prophets of progress; only ‘the special 
modification that they exclusively dwell upon is the very modifica- 
tion that it must be most difficult to produce. And yet these, modern 
science declares to us, are demonstrably producible. ‘ What now,’ 
says Mr, Herbert Spencer at the close of his latest work, and leading 
up to the statement as his chief and most solemn doctrine—‘ what 
now amongst those of highest natures is occasional and feeble. may 
be expected with further evolution to become habitual and strong ;. and 
what now characterises the exceptionally high may be expected even-: 
tually to characterise all.’ If, then, it be possible to produce a breed 
that shall be so far finer than any now existing, it will be not only as 
possible, but easier, to produce breeds that are less fine. It will be. 
easier. for many reasons. It is an undoubted facet that with the 
existing commoner classes a sufficiency of the lower. pleasures, which 
are those they. can best appreciate, puts to sleep their ambition for 
others, which they only indirectly hear about; and thusin proportion 
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as theit degradation advances, the less does it appear to them to be 
degrading. Whilst, further, there is this to add—that in breeding 
downwards instead of upwards, the required physical selections can 
be made with far greater freedom, since they will be less traversed or 
interfered with by any delicate affections, or sense of sentimental: 
grievance. 

It is not, however, to the purpose here to inquire how far prac- 
tically’ either ideal could be realised—the ideal of equality, or the 
ideal of inequality. The considerations I have to dwell upon stop far 
short of this, and are of far more immediate import. What I wish 
to poiut out is, firstly, the demonstrable fact, that whether or no 
either of these rival ideals are in any way practically possible, the 
latter is at all events more possible than the former; secondly, that 
as appealing to the scientific judgment, the latter is in every way 
more attractive than the former; and thirdly, that in so far as the 
former has hitherto guided progress in one direction, the latter in 
the same degree will by-and-by desire it in another. 

Qn this last point it remains to dwell further. In the power of 
the democratic ideal over present democratic movements, the Liberals 
are most firm believers. But they have yet to realise how, as this 
idea! decomposes, and still more as another succeeds to it, the demo- 
cratic movement will be effected. This question, as I have already 
indicated, is one to be answered only by sober observation of the past. 
Such observation shows us, as I have also already indicated, that the 
past democratic movements, which are held to be so full of promise for 
the future, have been brought about by very composite influences, 
and that the causes that set them going at first have been quite 
different from those which afterwards sustained and guided them. 
They have been nothing at first but the expression, not of any lofty 
aspiration or grand intellectual principles, but of want, of vulgar envy, 
and of selfish personal ambitions. The desire for the ideal end has 
come afterwards, and has given an intellectual justification and sanc- 
tion to what was already blindly aimed at. 

In this way, and in this way alone, those base and anarchic forces 
have been raised into something higher. They have been reduced 
to order, they have been strengthened and sustained, and they have 
been’ organised into a rational and coherent movement. The demo- 
cratic progress of the last hundred years would have been altogether 
impossible had not the ideal of a democratic polity had so strong a 
hold upon the human intellect, and been supposed to have some 
sanction in the eternal nature of things. But for this the destructive 
forces of change would, for the time, have long since spent them- 
selves; and though they might well have reduced the existing social 
fabric lo ruins, a similar fabric would be again rising out of them. 

But now, as we have seen already, this democratic ideal is being 
associated more and more with a philosophy by which it must lose 
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completely its supremacy, if not its meaning. Human nature and 
human progress are placed by modern science in an entirely new 
light; and the aims and principles which have been hitherto so im- 
portant will stimulate and guide no longer either the passions of the 
many or the intellect of the few. We shall look on the human 
drama with clearer eyes. We shall take our part in it with changed 
wishes and sympathies, and with new intellectual weapons. We shall 
see in the struggle before us a variety of unequal forces, which will 
only be reduced to order when the stronger have subdued the weaker, 
and when the inequality between them is recognised and acted on as 
a fundamental social truth. This state of things, instead of being 
rebuked by the intellect, will be approved by it, and the deliberate 
aim of all those in power will be, not to lessen such inequality, but 
to intensify and perpetuate it. 

But this is not all. Not only will such an aim commend itself 
to the rulers: it must also more and more cease to be distasteful 
to the ruled. With an enlightened oligarchy it would be one of the 
first cares to provide for the physical wellbeing of the subject classes ; 
for want and privation, as they must well know, give men almost 
as much power as wealth and plenty. The people being thus dis- 
armed of their two most formidable weapons, democratic hopes and 
promises, when stated as exact science would state them, would have 
but small general attraction. Demagogues would no longer be able to 
appeal to the Jabouring population, and tell them that they were the 
equals of their masters, or that they might very readily become so. 
It would be known that such language was a scigjtific falsehood. 
It would be known that the doctrine of equality applied not to men 
as they are, but to unborn generations as they perhaps might be ; 
nor would it be easy to rouse a contented populace to exertion for 
the sake of producing a breed of men who, though physically their 
own descendants, would have less mental kinship with them than even 
their present masters. 

I hope by-and-by to pursue this subject further, and to inquire 
more particularly into the bearings of scientific atheism on the 
questions of popular education, on the rights of conscience, and the 
rights of female virtue ; and to show more exactly how singular and 
how complete is the divorce, at the close of the nineteenth century, 
between the political and social hopes of the modern world, and its 
moral and philosophic theories. Ng 
W. H. Mattock. 
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Tue Fine Arts have now for four years had a section of a congress all 
to themselves. » Their. full dignity and value were recognized; grave 
debates were held even about the propriety of using china plates as 
ornaments for the walls of our drawing-rooms ; and if we remember 
rightly, at nearly the same time, names of weight in literature were 
brought to bear against the enormity of the British householder’s 
eoal-scuttle.. Hardly a word however was said about a branch of art 
in which we English were; once supposed to take a special interest, 
and to have attained :special excellence, namely, landscape-painting. 
And yet no branch of art, I believe, has within the last half-century 
undergone, and is now: undergoing, greater changes. My readers 
will think of pre-Raphaelitism: can landscape-painting have under- 
gone any change which:is more than a reflection of that? The 
' change I refer to was of an earlier date, and of a more vital kind. 
An argument which the-opponents of the pre-Raphaelites were fond 
of using, when the first flush of their triumph was dying away, that 
the: champions of the movement, in proportion to their success, were 
apt to lese the’ distinguishing qualities or signs for which they had 
battled so strongly, however unfair in its immediate and reproachful 
application, pointed to a truth nevertheless. The signs and watch- 
words were indeed no: longer insisted on, because the war was over : 
the original impulse: was only less clearly traceable, because its 
strength was modifying whatever lay within its range. The effect of 
the revolt was great, but the ultimate gain of it was a change in the 
spirit. and temper.of our artists, rather than im any widening of the 
scope, or lasting alteration in the aims and methods, of their art. 
Certain antique methods and conventions were somewhat roughly put 
to the test as it were of re-verification. Some of them were seen to 
have had their value greatly over-estimated ; some had lost all worth 
by mechanical use; with respect to all alike, there had been too 
great a disposition to seek for subjects to fit them, and to accept 
obedience to the laws of elegant composition and arrangement, in 
place of expression, however imperfect, of true feeling and imagina- 
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tive power. But for all that, the finest and quaintest and most 
uncompromising pre-Raphaelite picture no more revolutionized the 
art of figure-painting than the Lyrical Ballads did that of poetry. 
The world did not like lovely arrangements of forms and colours, if 
it could get them, in a figure-picture, one whit the» less because 
the romantic and startling stories which artists of the new school in- 
vented for themselves to put on canvas were entirely without a cer- 
tain primness of good composition, characteristic of pictures derived 
from the Vicar of Wakefield. Every one was delighted with the 
dramatic intensity, which showed itself, wrought out with abounding 
technical power, in Millais’s pictures, and was thankful for that, even 
if other great qualities of art were conspicuously wanting. Due 
honour was given to the strong feeling and noble thought which 
found expression in the colour, symbolism, and exquisite detail of 
Holman Hunt’s pictures, even if some critics declared them wanting 
in the dignity which only perfect composition could give ; and Ros- 
setti was recognized as a colourist, even though his excellence lay as 
wide as possible apart from that of great artists whose tone of mind 
and academical training made it impossible for them to imagine any 
other models of excellence than Rubens or Sir Joshua, After all, this 
violent pre-Raphaelite revolution, as at one time it seemed, spent 
itself within the old lines of art, and ended in a reconquest of an old 
domain. The field of human life was more adventurously searched 
for subjects. The representation of the most intense emotion was 
shown to be compatible, if the painter thought fit to have it so, with 
complete rendering of the details of the surrounding scene. The 
differences between the aim and methods of dramatic and realistic 
art on the one side, and decorative and harmonic art on the other, 
were more clearly felt as they all passed under the quickening influence 
of a new energy ; but with the single exception of an attempt to paint 
figure-subjects pure and simple in unconventionalized outdoor sun- 
shine, no difficulty was approached which had not been approached 
before, no rule of art attacked which did not when fairly understood, 
and not pressed beyond its due limits, quietly re-assert its authority. 
A noted French critic asserts boldly that all modern art together 
has only added a few wrinkles to the fair face of that of ancient 
Greece. It might be said in asimilar spirit, and with more truth, of 
the pre-Raphaelites, that they set themselves to show that very fine 
art must be content to work with a good deal of ugliness for its 
subject-matter. 

Now the change which is taking place in our landscape-painting 
is, I think, of a much more vital kind, although from the compar- 
atively small interest which is taken in that branch of art it has 
been much less noticed. Over and above the effect of the modern 
tendency in favour of realistic treatment—of that wish to look closely 
and keenly at nature in the fields as well as in the laboratory “or 
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herbarium, which has wrought confusion and change in practice and 
criticism and everything connected with landscape-painting—lI believe 
that, as a further consequence, the art has been brought face to face 
with the difficulties of a new development—that its students in 
seeking a wider range of subjects, or in aiming at greater accuracy 
or fulness of representation in the old one, are striking out paths in 
which traditional principles will serve them little or nothing. 

I believe also that these difficult problems are worth the labour 
which they must cost to solve, inasmuch as they lie directly in the 
way of all landscape work which sets itself to give imaginative 
pleasure, together with the close attention to fact, which is a con- 
dition of giving pleasure to the age at all. 

Of course I speak of art which endeavours to be true, and that 
best part of our age which endeavours to recognize truth of any kind. 
Various aspects and qualities of nature which were uninteresting pic- 
torially to a former generation have become interesting to this; a 
careful count of what our fathers would have called minor details is 
demanded, and certain conventionalities or art-moulds in pictures by 
which they obtained unity of effect, are entirely unsuited for that 
purpose now. To ask our landscape-painters to invent for us ways 
and means of marshalling these troops of details—new, inconvenient 
and complicated as they are—into well-ordered wholes, is only, it 
would seem, to ask them for new exertion on their part of their pro- 
per faculty of design ; but if these details insist, as they certainly will 
do with any artist who feels the pressure of his time, upon being 
given with their manifest light and their fascinating, nay bewildering 
colour, that light and colour blended in divinest splendour will be 
found to constitute a world of art which only one man has hitherto 
attempted to enter. 

If we could imagine the change which would appear in our ex- 
hibitions to anyone who had been familiar with exhibitions, or with 
art which was connected with literature, or bound up in books and 
keepsakes not so many years ago, we should easily recognize what 
these new tasks are, and to what extent they are different in kind, 
not in degree only, of difficulty from all which with one exception 
have been undertaken hitherto. It is to be feared that such an ob- 
server, unless he were of a singularly hopeful temperament, wou!d 
see little in the work of to-day to set against the glories of the past. 
We have no Turner: but an age or period may have good work to 
show without having such exceptional genius as his to be proud of. 
A whole band of picturesque designers, of whom Stanfield and 
Harding may be taken as the type, have hardly their equals now. 
The long line of water-colourists, from Varley downwards—rich in such 
names as Cox, Havell, Robson, Prout, to take only some of the most 
famous—stands, some critics would say, to reproach their successors, 
although all would admit that in Duncan, G. Fripp, and Dodgson, 
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we have still amongst us artists well worthy to be ranked with the 
best of anearlier school. ‘ Annual Tours,’ ‘ Keepsakes,’ this age knows 
them not. Our illustrators, clever as they are, have other things to 
do than to trace the course of famous rivers, like the Seine or the 
Loire, from their source to the sea, and bring back for us picturesque 
views of grand old towns decaying in peace, with their gateways un- 
spoiled, and their cathedrals still unfinished. The battle-field with 
its horrors keeps their pencils busy now. The ends of the earth are 
not half so difficult to get to to-day, as Nubia was in Roberts’s time ; 
but no sacred places, no temples, even though they saw the dawn of a’ 
faith which has overspread the world, tempt our best artists away from 
the nooks and corners of our own little island. Even in Europe there 
are still left large veins of scenery in which natural beauty is com- 
bined with historic associations and romantic architecture, but they 
are left unworked, as if (to anticipate our reasoning from these facts) 
our artists felt that they could not make transcripts or compositions 
either from material with which they had not been familiar all their 
lives, or which would oppose too great an amount of physical difficulty, 
if they wished to study it in the full and literal fashion of the present 
day. No, the admirer of the old style would say that for him at 
least the ‘ roll of mighty poets ’ in landscape-painting ‘ was made up ;’ 
that the enthusiasm of natural beauty which was once shared by 
poet and painter alike, when Turner rejoiced in painting ‘ Childe 
Harold’s’ Italy, and Byron recognized in Turner’s vignette illus- 
trations of another ‘ Italy’ ‘a poet’s prose and a painter’s poetry,’— 
that ardour of sympathy with nature’s life, he would maintain, had 
died away, and a certain uninspired fidelity to the letter, not to the 
spirit, was all that remained to make our artists’ work worthy of the 
least regard. We have put the case strongly against ourselves; but 
we may as well confess frankly that the subjects, the virtues, and the 
devices of the art which such a retrospect brings before us have some- 
thing in them which is utterly alien to the art of to-day. ‘Cold and 
artificial !’ ‘ Manifestly borrowed!’ ‘ Wanting in freshness!’ would be 
the terms of criticism which a work executed with such models in view 
could not hope to escape, There were ways then of putting things 
within the four corners of a frame which were as fixed as the frame 
itself: we hold such ways still in high respect, but do not venture to 
use them. The famous ‘ brown tree’ has long since been put in its 
proper place, although the conventionality of which it was the note is 
not, and never will be, extinct.. But who does not feel a lingering 
liking for that most useful and, in reality, lovely arrangement 
which Turner took naturally from Claude, and in one way or another 
made to do duty in all lands and in all sweet bowery places which he 
ever painted—namely, the group of trees, or sometimes a single tree, 
planted just one third of the picture’s length from the side, with 


-temple or tower, or perhaps some humbler building, set between it 
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and the frame; or perhaps, as in the exquisite drawing of Fonthill, a 
hint of a distant moorland line, a glimpse of a perfectly quiet sky, 
caught between dark stems and playing leaves, holds this most 
cherished place in the picture, while the complete vista with bridge 
and castle and winding river stretches across to another similar leafy 
screen? No better plan could ‘be devised for the expression, in an 
orderly way, of the delight which we all feel when we catch a fine 
prospect through an opening we perhaps make for ourselves in a 
tangled glade. How we brush aside the leaves or evade uncompro- 
mising branches! But in our pictures nowadays it is seldom indeed 
that we find that bold straightforward use of a conventional arrange- 
ment of them which was good enough ‘for Claude and Wilson and 
Turner, We may get the trees, exact asa photograph would give them, 
but without the prospect or, at any rate, with no prospect to speak of} 
or we may have the large distant view, but without the lovely setting 
of gnarled trunk or sweeping bough. What’a matter of course it was, 
in the days we are speaking of, that there should be a figure, or a 
group of figures, somewhere in a landscape composition! There was 
always a meditative shepherd in the foreground, let the scene be ever 
so wild, or the mountain tarn ever so gloomy, sitting on his heap of 
stones, just where the vision of a geologist pecking with his hammer 
would vex us now. What if figures and other animals were sometimes, 
nay most frequently, weak in drawing—plainly types of the sim- 
plest Noah’s-Arkian kind—they ‘came in’ well, and at least bore wit- 
ness to our early landscapists’ grasp of what they held to be a great truth, 
that nature without human life and interest, were it only the inte- 
rest of a well-rutted cart road, was a poor thing, hardly fit to be a sub- 
ject of fine art at all. They shared the belief of a great poet that ‘in 
our life alone doth nature livée.’ Their favourite subjects were those in 
which historic, romantic, or pastoral sentiment was distinctly appealed 
to. A castle cased in the unfeeling armour of old time was irresist- 
ible to them, but hardly more so than the old water-mill, hard to find 
in its own leafy glen. We choose our subjects differently now. Soon 
after the first outburst of the pre-Raphaelite movement, Mr. Ruskin 
tells us how much he was disappointed by the ways of some of the 
younger students of landscape who fell under its influence, as in truth 
they almost all did—how their trees had a tendency to stiffen into 
acicular littleness—how they set their hearts upon pebbles rather 
than on mountains, and loved to copy textures and veinings rather 
than contours and sweeping lines.. Our lover of old-fashioned art 
would declare that they never showed the least notion of choosing a 
subject at all. The grounds of Mr. Ruskin’s condemnation are 
perhaps less strikingly manifest now than when it was written ; but 
there is still, on the part of our best painters, a certain timidity in 
approaching any subject which is in itself grand or impressive, 
a dislike of one which is too plainly picturesque, and a perfect horror 
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of one which in its actual unworked-up state, reminds them in the 
least degree of the time-honoured arrangements of a ‘ view.’’ There 
are well-known scenes, rich in historical interest or in unimprovable 
natural fitness for the sketch-book, which afforded a steady income 
to many an honest worker not so many years ago: they are quite 
neglected now, even though their appearancé in an exhibition under 
severely realistic treatment would be a welcome surprise. Has the 
Norman St. Michael’s Mount been too well restored, ‘or has ‘Snowdon 
from Capel Curig ’ ceased to exist as a vision of beauty’? We have our 
fears, especially about the latter subject. nit 

No; it must be admitted that the old style in these things has 
passed away for the present, and many ‘great qualities, some will 
say, have gone with it. Clearness, simplicity, swiftness of execution, 
poetical conception, and unity of design—do these qualities exist in 
our landscapes now? If I admit that they do not exist in the same 
high degree, I do not admit that the change is one from which any 
real decline in the artistic energy in regard to landscape can be 
inferred: the change comes rather from a new zeal in the pursuit of 
truth—a new form of sympathy with nature which ‘seeks naturally 
for new modes of expression, and for the present leaves on one: side 
those modes which are felt to be things of inheritance merely, ‘and 
not of true feeling. Various influences of which the great men of 
the old school just lived to see the beginning—the inroads of the 
scientific spirit, the invention of photography, the writings of Mr. 
Ruskin, sympathy with the pre-Raphaelite movement in respect of its 
love of colour, of detail, and of mystic meaning in little things; and 
perhaps an increase in the number of those who, vexed with great 
questionings of heart beyond the range of science, turned for solace 
to the perfectly-ordered beauty of tree and flower—these and other 
eauses combined to give a new force and direction to landscape- 
painting. A very short course of study under the conditions which 
these influences imposed, sufficed to show to the most modest worker 
that if the old rules of picture-making as held by those who -pro- 
fessed to know and use them best, were really the-rules, and all the 
rules of art in that kind, then splendid and beautiful things without 
number which the eye certainly rejoiced in were’ shut out of the 
field of landscape painting altogether. To such students there 
appeared no help whatever in any recognized teaching, or in the 
work of any noted painter of that day. The example of Turner was 
not understood; the high places of the profession were not filled by 
men capable of appreciating and guiding this new energy of effort ; 
and no wonder if there sprang up what our fathers would have called 
the frightful heresy of believing that landscapes could be painted 
without any composition or design whatever. Straight away from 
nature! A copy of nature! It can’t be done, and would be worth- 
less, they would have said, if it could. 
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The violence of this break with the past shows painfully in 
contrast’ with ‘the slow, cautious, and conservative treading of the 
old paths to their last extremity of usefulness, by Turner and his 
contemporaries; but in truth all the landscape of that day was the 
culmination of a long course of traditional study and practice—the 
employment, by men who loved nature with all their hearts, of forms 
of design.which had been borrowed from or invented under the 
influence of great schools of figure-painting in the best ages of art. 
No artist was more strongly imbued with the spirit of this learning 
than Turner. For him no scheme of arrangement was too elaborate ; 
no artifice of light and shade either too palpable or too cunning. 
Such compositions as D. Cox’s were ‘ native wood-notes wild’ compared 
with his fully developed symphonies. The strain of expansion, in 
place of the calm contented filling-in of the old forms with continually 
increased knowledge, only begins to show itself in the works of his 
latest period. But the modern spirit of Nature-worship, in right of 
which alone landscape-painting as a distinct branch of the Fine Arts 
has any claim to exist—the worship of which Wordsworth is and 
always will be the High Priest—arose in the midst of an age which 
was as much.devoted to form in literature and art as in Church and 
State. The early training of the poets and artists who wrought the 
change showed itself to the last, and Byron’s sincere and hearty 
admiration of Pope’s poetry may be set side by side with Turner’s 
undoubted love of Palladian architecture, and want of any hearty 
abhorrence, to say the least, of the Renaissance style altogether. We 
live in an age which has learnt, among other lessons of toleration, 
that of enduring much incompleteness of form in our literature and 
art, if only vivid impressions, weighty thought, or earnest feeling 
be set before us. As Englishmen, too, we are supposed, not without 
a show of reason, to be regardless of unities, insatiable in our appetite 
for direct portraiture of men and things. But to make a transcript 
of a big piece of out-door scenery—of wild mountain, or forest, or 
sea—something more than the es triplex of the first navigator was 
surely required for such a feat. Nevertheless this century has seen 
the attempt made, and may be thankful for the measure of success 
of no mean kind which has attended it. The swell of a Biscayan 
wave, the sullen roughness of a Highland moor, are realised) for us 
nowadays with as much lightness of heart and dexterity. of touch as 
ever went. to the rendering of a piece of ‘still life’ when we were 
young. We have our wave drawn, modelled, and tinted for us with 
an accuracy which leaves us little to desire, and gives us much to 
delight in. We can recognize the moment when its crest has just 
fallen—fallen away in froth and foam, which are faintly veining and 
fast melting into the green depth—not so fast but that a network of 
pale grey is being dragged forward in the rise.of the next mounting 
wave. The perspective and foreshortening of all this tracery of 
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bubbles on the sides of each dark mounded mass are given, one might 
almost say, with as much correctness as those of any other ‘ pattern 

on sea and land. There is the low grey sky too, and the thin-sailed 
ship, labouring and straining along its path over hills and dales of 
bitter sea. Or else Old Ocean is painted for us on one of those days 
when ‘ sleek Panope and all her sisters’ might sport on his surface. 
If they are not there, or if we do not somehow imagine, on looking at 
the picture, that they ever could be there, it is certainly from no want 
of skilful rendering of water surface, or unflinching setting down of 
its most vivid colours as the artist has seen them. Now it would be 
absurd to stint our praise or our gratitude for the marvels of technical 
skill and ability which have been set before us in works of this kind. 
Having once seen what ‘realization’ can do for us, it is idle to 
imagine that we shall not henceforth demand as much as this, or good 
reasons why we are to be content with less. But even while we are 
most dazzled by the brilliancy of such a triumph of descriptive art, 
by the strangeness of such an apparently complete inventory of one 
of nature’s treasure-chambers of fine things, there springs up within 
us a strange sensation of something wanting still: we miss a magic 
which should answer to that mysterious sense, as it were, of a haunting 
spirit which is never wanting to the reality of a very grand or very 
lovely scene. Our hearts are not touched: we admire the artist’s 
extraordinary skill, we are thoroughly grateful to him for reminding us 
of what he has copied so well; but the admiration and the gratitude 
and the intellectual joy of examining bit by bit such a picture, make 
up altogether a pleasure different in kind from that which we derive 
from a great imaginative work of art. A picture which could rightly 
be so called would show us at once that its author had seen and felt 
so intensely, had been so possessed with the loveliness, the simple 
calm, the abiding grandeur, or other special quality of some natural 
scene, had so hung upon the march of the cloud or the swing of the 
wave, that while seeing all the more keenly and truly for his great 
love’s sake, he yet saw nothing which did not somehow tend to the 
expression of his sympathy, could forget to see nothing which did ; 
we should feel at once that the shaping power of an active intellect 
had been at the bidding of a strong and noble emotion, that it had 
seized and put to use every hint of qualities inherent in combinations 
of form and colour, simply as form and colour, which was given by the 
lines and colours of nature, in other words that the painter had seen 
truly, but at the same time in a certain order or shape—an order which 
may strike us in pictorial use as beautiful or quaint or grand, or ina 
thousand different ways according to the artist’s sentiment and pur- 
pose, but which we recognize, if we have an eye for pictorial music at 
all, by the laws of our minds in relation to the pleasures of the eye, as 
having been stamped upon his mind by sympathy with some quality, 
which for a moment made nature a living thing to him—an order 
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which he,could..not, but.use. to.give that. sympathy expression: We 
should feel that a, beauty born of many. murmuring sounds and many 
watchings in Jonely places had passed into his work, thatthe, music 
.of form and colour had been called to.the aid of the imitative faculty, 
and that, we had had lent to us, not the. painter’s eyes only, but his 
whole soul. 

Unfortunately, if great examples of this power of translating the 
sentiment of nature into harmonies of form and colour are rare, they 
are sadly too, easily imitated. In each of the fine arts,.a master sets 
the style of his,day, or may be of many days, but.in none of them, I 
think, is the form or frame of expression which has once been invented 
by true feeling, more shamelessly pirated or made to wear so long, as 
in painting. It has been said, and I believe rightly, that, the. art of 
landscape-painting as a subordinate separate branch of art was born 
before the conditions existed which were necessary for its healthy 
development, and that the deep and reverent love of nature which we 
take to be the chief condition now, was wanting in Claude and in the 
patrons for whom he painted; but for all that, Claude’s gracefulness 
of composition was the expression of true feeling—and what a long- 
lived framework that scheme of composition has been! Those who 
are acquainted with Blake’s Life, and writings. will remember the 
singular phraseology which he employs in his criticism on..the style 
and influence of some of his most distinguished. forerunners in art. 
Titian, Rubens, Correggio were all—‘ devils,’ of different. shades of 
power and. different modes of beguilement. If Blake had been. in- 
terested in, pure .landscape, we wonder what place he would have 
given Claude Lorraine in his demonology. . There were others, besides 
poor Claude, of more recent date, whom in the first fervour of the 
Pre-Raphaelite revolt, our young students of nature would have been 
inclined to classify much in Blake’s fashion. .The world had been too 
long seen with a pre-conceived idea how it ought to look on canvas— 
it was time, they thought, to try how it. would look when viewed with 
recovered innocence of eye. Little do artists and critics who talk of 
innocence of that kind know what-a strange and hewildering thing 
it would be to them. None but very determined seekers of the 
truth know how difficult it is to. be entirely free from a conventional 
or derivative mode, not only of painting, but of seeing the simple 
facts of nature, and how many a startling and inconvenient discovery 
breaks in on them when once the effort is made. Such energy of 
mental sight is given to few, and. to them only, as a rule, fora short 
period of their lives. Such discoveries are apt to be costly in labour, 
thought, and experiment. A very few years of successful practice are 
enough to make even a true artist see nature for the rest of his life 
according to.the scheme or general disposition of lines and colours 
(the ‘pattern ’ it has been cruelly called) in which his peculiar feeling 
first found easy and adequate expression, With a merely ingenious 
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or clever artist, the scheme, cleverly chosen from the inventions of 
greater men, is all in all from first to last. If the world, as the say- 
ing is, knows not how small an amount of wisdom goes to its govern- 
ance (and the saying, although trite, is not accepted everywhere as 
absolutely true), it certainly does not know how little knowledge of 
nature goes to the making of manya lucky picture. The public 
will applaud anything if only the usual materials of a landscape, re- 
presented in the usual way so as to be easily recognizable, are cleverly 
put together. The merest semblance of imaginative power—the 
play of the constructive faculty dealing only with ingenuities of 
adaptation—is enough to hide a plentiful lack of knowledge as well 
as of true feeling. With all this kind of art the realists set them- 
selves to wage healthy invigorating war, scornfully rejecting all 
conventions, compromises and expedients which fell below their 
disdainful belief (if we are not unfair in attributing such a belief to 
them), that whatever the eye could see, the brush could imitate. To 
see what they have done and what they have failed, and always must 
fail to do, we may as well turn to the consideration of the great 
difficulty of all, which, as I said at the beginning of my sketch, their 
direct and undirected study in nature’s outdoor schools brought 
them face to face with. I have stated my belief that, with all our 
stumblings, we are nevertheless advancing in the right road, so far 
as we set ourselves to invent means for the fuller expression of 
nature’s true colour together with her all-pervading light. This 
endeavour has already proved itself inconsistent with many good and 
useful conventionalities; it will be seen to be no less inconsistent, 
regard being had to the full scope of landscape-painting as a form of 
poetical expression, with that fashion of clear, trenchant, and unhar- 
monized transcript which has taken their place. I may be excused if 
I pass over many reasons why this is so, and hasten to a consideration, 
as little technical as possible, of the difficulty into which, as I believe, 
all lesser difficulties of landscape painting merge themselves, which is 
this: the light and life of nature—that which answers in a landscape 
to the kindling of the eye, and the play of expression, which , it is» a 
figure-painter’s crowning triumph to make us feel in his work—are 
incapable of realization in the way in which most things are capable 
of realization, the actual play of life excepted, when they are enclosed 
in the four walls of a dull room; and yet this light and life are inter- 
woven with every touch, tone, and needle’s point of every landscape 
subject, and must be suggested as so interwoven in any picture which 
has sympathy with the life of nature for its motive. 

And here I must distinguish a landscape-picture properly, and 
with regard to its highest, form, so called, from either a study of 
landscape-material, or from a figure-picture with a landscape setting 
or background, as a picture which seeks to give expression. by means 
of representation of certain aspects of external nature to the, feelings 
362 
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which those aspects have excited in our minds, especially and most 
commonly to the feelings which are excited when we are led to con- 
template nature as possessed of a life which in a sense comprehends, 
or is in close parallelism with, our own. The most elaborate tran- 
seript of the forms and colours of nature, without the expression 
by design of the sympathy or poetical feeling excited by them, is 
rightly to be called a study, not a picture of a landscape. Again, a 
picture in which the materials of landscape are used ever so largely, 
in conjunction with figures, to excite our interest, is a figure and not 
a landscape picture, if our interest is not excited, and our attention 
held, by the emotion shown by the painter in his mode of dealing 
with those materials of landscape themselves—if the figures, on what- 
ever scale they may be, are not, so to speak, swept into the lines 
which express the artist’s sympathy with the forms and forces of 
nature—if, in fine, it is not upon these last that the burden of the 
story is made to rest. The landscape-painter’s business is to show us 
the beauty of our earthly dwelling-place, and as that beauty in its 
highest forms is linked with shapes of fear and trembling as often as 
with those of perfect loveliness, there is surely range enough in the 
moods of feeling which he can address, or the lessons which he can 
gather for us—lessons of simple cheerfulness, of solemn comfort, 
of noblest hope. It is his business, at whatever cost of sacrifice or 
limitation, to make us feel the hold which this deep mysterious 
beauty of nature has taken of his heart and soul. The story of our 
human life may or may not be visibly interwoven with the rocks and 
trees and stones which we are whirled round with—rocks, trees, and 
stones themselves may be the objects of a love so keen, may seem at 
times to be possessed of a life which so mocks our own, may be 80 
transfigured by the light which enkindles,—so servile to the skyey 
influences which overshade, that the painter may well find in them 
alone sufficient grounds of noble emotion. His sensibility to their 
phantasmal life will be the reflection (and this is the human element 
in landscape best worth caring for) of his sensibility to our own. ‘If 
he has to paint the desert,’ it has been well said, ‘ its awfulness—if 
the garden, its gladsomeness—will arise simply and solely from his 
sensibility to the story of human life.’ 

It follows from this conception of landscape-painting, that it is by 
no means the easiest and most manageable ‘bits’ of nature, or the 
very few with which his art might almost seem able to deal on equal 
terms, that the landscape-painter of the purest type will set himself to 
seek, or be content to use as means of expression, but rather those 
aspects which are the most characteristic, the most beautiful, the 
most expressive of this parallel life of nature. The mere desire to 
paint the whole sweet round of change of one summer’s day, with 
eyes set to watch it passionately and unreservedly, would be enough 
to show once for all to such a one with Low l:ttle use of such lovely 
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means of expression we were content, and with how little devotion 
we had tried to extend it. That this world of ours was a splendidly 
coloured, and for the most part a very bright world—that even its 
gloom could only be painted rightly by an artist who was sensitive 
to its abounding light, would be amongst his earliest discoveries ; but 
how far from being discovered was the art by which more than 
a very faint suggestion of its beauty could be set forth on canvas! 
We may as well confess at once that there are many signs that 
our sovereign lady nature never intended anything more than this to be 
done. Not to speak of the impossibility of copying her mere gleams 
of unspeakable beauty—creations which she builds up in one moment 
to wave away the next—it has been so ordered that the living unity 
which ho!4s between her form, her light and shade, or chief defining 
power, and her fairest and most spirit-stirring colours cannot be given 
by art; in which a certain scale of colours, ranging from gold down to 
deepest blue and brown with many intermediate notes of other colours 
sufficiently deepened or subdued, agrees fairly well with the scale of 
nature’s light and shade, but is utterly at variance with the full 
power of certain colours, such as red and green, which must have 
things all their own way, each of them, if they are admitted into our 
landscape concert in any strength at all. Their intensity carries 
light in nature—in art that intensity verges upon shade. The 
crimson of the setting sun burns through the belts of faint ashen grey 
which lie along the horizon—the faint grey in nature ‘relieves’ the 
intense crimson ; but it would be hard indeed to make it do so in our 
picture. A mass of summer leaves in sunshine, even with the help of 
its shimmer of reflected grey, could not have its true force of colour 
given to it as well as its true relation of light, without a dangerous 
approach to ebony in the shadows of the picture, and the shaft of sun- 
light which is caught in the cool perfect green of translucent sycamore 
leaves is emerald flame. Even in England, the blue sky of a fine day 
is dark enough to ‘ relieve’ roofs, chimney stacks, or any other earthly 
thing which has the sunshine upon it, so as to turn them all into 
glorious things ; but the blue sky is quivering with light—that too, 
as Ruskin says, ‘ is blue fire, and cannot be painted.’ But if the colour 
of things infinitely removed from earth, or of earthly things so far 
removed from us as to have an appreciable portion of heaven’s light 
and atmosphere between us and them, is incapable of full expression 
in respect of its strength, without contradicting or jarring with our 
sense of distance and harmony of relation, the colour, on the other 
hand, of objects near at hand, whose force in shadow sends back sun 
and sky and everything else, however bright and richly coloured, into 
what we feel to be its proper place, will be found, when carefully 
studied as colour only, to be provokingly pale—quite unequal to the 
duty of keeping order in our picture, if set in its foreground as the 
delicately coloured mystery of darkness it really is. We cannot 
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have it so, and have our picture intelligible as regards atmospheric ° 
effect, without merging the colours of all distant objects into a faint 
blush of still paler tints. In other words, we can either give a certain 
amount of force and truth of colour in the distance by foregoing truth 
of colour in the nearer objects, and strengthening these nearer objects 
for their work by exaggeration of their true colours or translation of 
them into dusky brown and black ; or otherwise, we can keep these 
foreground colours true in their strange hardly-recognizable tender- 
ness, and weaken all the distant ones into due subordination. It must 
be a very ‘close’ landscape subject indeed, a most circumscribed 
and sunless ‘ bit,’ which in fair ordinary daylight does not confront the 
sketcher with some problems of this kind; but in a subject where 
many grades of distance occur, or many vari-coloured things with the 
least sparkle of sunshine breaking in—wherever Nature is doing any- 
thing, suffering anything, rejoicing in anything—such problems are 
innumerable and overwhelming. Consciously or unconsciously every 
artist takes to himself some one set of appearances, gives to it all 
the power of rendering which he has at his command, and leaves many 
another which nature has made a co-equal and co-existent splendour, 
to be a thing of hints and conventional signs. No large scene fairly 
representative of the beauty of the world can be copied, touch for 
touch, tint for tint, without demonstrable error somewhere. We may 
as well enjoy our conventionalism after all, only taking care that 
imagination mend it: imagination which is born of love for the thing 
seen, and energy of intellectual power set to find or to use well all 
possible means of depicting it. 

Now it is not denied that there are many landscape subjects in 
which these difficulties occur in only a minor degree, and that 
great and worthy pleasure may be got out of a system of land- 
scape-painting which evades them altogether. Better a thousand 
times simple monochrome, or such lowness of tone as is hardly one 
degree removed from it, thana Babel of colours in which the lan- 
guage of form is lost, or disgracefully confused. But it cannot be 
denied that if colour is once admitted, as colowr, it claims supremacy 
at once. The artist may refuse to admit it—he may make a well 
harmonized and accurately proportioned system of undertones, or of 
mere tinting, do duty for it—but one lapse of forgetfulness, in which 
he allows himself the unconventional blue of a sky, or the true inter- 
weaving of form and colour in a foreground ‘texture,’ will bring the 
claims of colour upon him instantly. If he is a colourist born, he 
will rejoice in them ; if, as will probably be the case, he is a designer 
also, with the soul of a poet in him, he will think and feel in such 
modes as to harmonize them beautifully with those of form; but in 
so doing he will pass beyond the traditions of the schools; his recog- 
nition of Nature’s true colour as well as light, and the music into 
which he will blend them, will be foolishness to all who do not re- 
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semble him at least in his love of Nature. Have any of my readers 
ever been at Christie’s when a large and notable collection of Turners 
has drawn together a crowd, and heard the guesses which float about 





















os the rooms as to the meaning of most of them ?—guesses not only about 
ole a stray picture in which the public might fairly think that the artist, 
of after having exhausted one world, had imagined some totally new 
ahs one, but about those in which trees, hills, cows, buildings, and the 
i ordinary sights of the world we are accustomed to, play the chief 
ae part. Are they not mere dreams, faded wrecks, proofs of failing 
od power, anything but likenesses of Nature? On two points only 
™ everybody would be found to agree—their unlikeness to any other 
- pictures, and their singular property of ‘engraving well.’ The 
i degree of their approach to being like nature could be only accurately 
% measured by those whose eyes had been opened to the real strange- 
‘ ness of nature herself. A drawing of ‘ Powis Castle,’ lately exhibited 
; in the Grosvenor Gallery, though not one of the artist’s best works, 
4 will serve as an example of this unreal appearance in his treatment 

of sunlighted foliage. The drawing looks, I imagine, to most people 
é too pallid, too ethereal, too vague, for anything but fairy-land ; yet I 
doubt if with Turner it was not rather a matter-of-fact prosaic 


drawing than otherwise. The introduction of the sportsman and the 
unlucky heron looks like it. The all-pervading brightness of a misty 
summer afternoon is the true subject, or at all events supplies the 
poetical medium through which the formal and ungainly castle, the 
low-lying copse, and the sluggish stream are set before us. We have 
the colour of the tree on the left, as a whole, given as truly as art can 
give it, and the true relief of its light sprays of leaves (the sun 
is shining on, and not through it) against the blue sky; but the green 
of the leaves has been cunningly kept for the shadows; the white 
paper has been left or scratched out for the full light—hence a look 
of complete unreality to those who do not feel that full colour on the 
light leaves, and fuller colour on the dark ones, would have made the 
whole mass dark against the blue sky. That blue could not have 
been darker without making the gradation from the zenith to the 
horizon a good deal more sudden than the artist has been obliged to 
make it as it is. Again, the foreground from which this tree springs 
has been given with its true delicacy of tint; the distance therefore, 
including the castle (against which I can imagine the charge being 
not unfairly brought of looking too much like a Gibraltar in the 
midst of an English fen), is just touched in with tints fainter still. 
Now many of these facts could have been given more truly with a 
stronger or deeper scheme of colour, but assuredly not the look of all- 
pervading light ; and the tree which lifts itself gracefully against the 
clear sky on the left (the other tree on the right is, it seems to me, 
slightly under the influence of the passing shadow and shows the 
light through, not on it) looks both richly green and vividly light. 
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But Turner’s red and scarlet drawings vex the public most. Of 
all the impossible things which a landscape-painter is pledged to try 
to paint, not to indicate merely, or ‘give up’ with a frank use of con- 
ventional symbols such as ‘ the daring black sunbeams of Titian’ 
which Ruskin quotes approvingly, surely the scarlet of a sunset which 
has chosen for itself a rift of sky crystal-clear, and sends its last shaft 
through it just at the horizon’s edge, is the most impossible. No 
splendour but that of sunrise can equal it, and we sympathize so much 
more with the moment when one more day ‘sinks in the shadowy gulf 
of bygone things.’ Let us imagine ourselves looking at a cliff or 
hill-side thickly set with buildings and houses, red-roofed and many- 
gabled, with perhaps some tower or thin-worn ruined abbey whose 
grey walls have been turned to gold by the blaze of sunset behind us. 
Let us imagine ourselves trying to copy such a scene, the colour being 
what has fascinated us as the divine expression of one of Nature’s 
grandest moments. We see that the whole hill or cliff is bathed in 
scarlet—scarlet which for a moment is startling in its victorious 
intensity. We see that there is no light which is not scarlet or rose- 
red, except perhaps the flash of the sun caught by a window, or the 
reflection of the grey eastern sky on some wet ledge of rock or roof 
perversely set awry. Now if we give the scarlet in its true vehemence 
of colour in the lights, i.e. in the red roofs and warm-coloured gables 
and the broad surface of the sandstone cliff (and we shail find that 
only a very strong tint of vermilion will match that), not only will 
the scarlet colour so put on look heavy, lightless and opaque in itself, 
but it will drive us to use very dark colours indeed to make it tell as 
light at all, in contrast with the shadowed sides of things ; and if there 
is much detail or complexity of surface-markings to be given too, 
we shall soon find our whole mass of cliff and tower anything but 
rose-red or scarlet asa whole. But we also find that the shadows 
themselves in nature are not dark and colourless ; they are scarlet some- 
times, or pearly grey or lovely purple, anything but brown or dingy 
grey. The colour of the lights cannot be matched : can the colour of the 
shadows be matched instead? May we not make the shadows on the 
deepest coloured portions of our rock surface the bearers of our flame- 
colours, and leave, as in the foliage quoted above, the white paper 
for our most highly-lighted portions? In this way we may perhaps 
approach most nearly to the fulfilment of our desire ; we can make 
the cliff and the rose-red tower look light as a whole—crimson with 
sunset as a whole, and yet tell our tale of facts about the structure of 
the cliff, and the drifting smoke-wreaths and huddling roofs of the 
town below, at the cost no doubt of an apparent, not real, lack of force, 
of solidity, of earthiness, so to speak, which would deprive our work 
of all value in the eyes of those who sought for those qualities alone, 
in a work of art. An example of Turner’s method of dealing with an 
effect of this kind is afforded by a very small drawing—an illustration 
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of the scene in the Antiquary when Isabella Wardour and her 
father are caught by the tide at the foot of Ballyburgh Ness. The 
rock which bars them in to death (if no power intervenes to save 
them from the white Mashing wave which leaps so wildly close at hand) 
is all scarlet, although from the position of the sun it is plain that the 
scarlet is due to the reflection on the wet rock of the burning clouds 
above. The brightness of colour which I have seen wet rocks show 
in that way is wonderful. Of course, in fact, such rocks would be 
dark compared with the last glitter of the setting sun, but not the 
less splendid in their crimson glow. Turner wishes, for poetical 
purposes, or guided, let us say, by poetical instinct (for I doubt if he 
reasoned much about these things, but rather got his mind saturated 
with truths of landscape effect as much as possible, and then let his 
instinct guide him), to show their cruel splendour. Accordingly, he 
gives all their modelling, all their groovings, all their treacherous 
curves which descend into the sea with just enough straightness at their 
last plunge to make escape by climbing hopeless, in touches of the 
brightest scarlet, crimson and gold. The whole looks real enough 
in the engraving, and would no doubt have looked more real in the 
drawing, if Turner had coloured it in greys and purples witha base of 
Indian ink and a suggestion of dusky red—or, in other words, had 
merely tinted his light and shade drawing. He has chosen rather 
to use the real and true vividness of nature’s colour as a means of 
poetical impressiveness. 

There are few of Turner’s drawings, after he grew out of the early 
stage of simple greys and browns, which are not capable of analysis 
of the kind I have attempted; but it would need something like his 
own knowledge of nature and of colour-science to perform such a 
task. They might be fairly described as a series of experiments to 
discover with what system of colours it is possible to give the greatest 
amount of colour-truth consistently with truth of light and shade, 
and will always remain more or less unintelligible to those who do 
not love landscape-colour passionately, and see in its strength, variety 
and infinite subtlety, means of representing distinct moods of thought 
and feeling. The subject has been elaborately worked out by Mr. 
Ruskin in Modern Painters, but it is strange how little even his 
eloquence has availed to open the eyes of artists and critics to the 
few facts of this kind which lie at the base of all knowledge of land- 
scape art. A certain sense of open daylight and of out-of-door colour 
seems to be wanting: or is it that most people, without owning it, 
positively dislike the worry of the two enjoyments at once, however 
skilfully combined, of colour and form in a landscape? Many would 
enjoy nature just as well if she were dressed in a garb of comfortable 
sable or well-toned brown, and most certainly prefer to see her so 
treated in pictures. I do not venture to say that Turner’s system is 
entirely right. I only know that a certain amount/of truth (to use 
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the first line of Mr. Ruskin’s defence of him) is given by it which 
I can imagine given in no other way. It is possible that the form 
in which landscape-painting will ultimately attain to its highest 
development will be very different from his; but it is certain that 
Turner’s art will be one of the most important stages in its advance. 
To sum up the points of my sketch. I have endeavoured to show 
the change which has taken place in the style and in the subjects of 
our landscapists’ work—the breaking away from traditional methods 
of arrangement, the effort to make a little less abstraction and 
generalization do for us, and to deal with a few more complexities of 
beautiful fact, until we have arrived at the notion that we can almost 
give all the truth of any given scene. Of the many reasons why this 
is impossible I have dwelt upon one alone: the impossibility of 
reproducing in art, the union which subsists in nature between colour 
and light. I have pointed out that this impossibility shows itself at 
once when an artist seeks not so much for subjects which will bear 
witness to his dexterity in evading it, as for those which will express 
his sympathy with nature at the cost of technical imperfection, or 
rather of evident defeat: that such an artist’s sympathy will lead 
him to invent for himself forms of artistic expression—such expression 
by means of design answering in his work to the story or incident in 
the figure-painter’s; but differing, so far as it demands the re-casting 
in harmonised form of the whole subject. I have maintained that our 
landscapists are feeling their way through unflinching study to the 
expression of new truths; and that as nature is a brightly and richly- 
coloured thing, their wider study has forced them to wrestle with more 
and more difficult truths. That there should be defeat, confusion, 
and apparent retrocession is inevitable. It is only recently that a 
glimpse of the full scope of landscape art which was gained by the 
genius of'one man, has become the common property of all. We 
hardly yet perceive how great an equipment of gifts is required to 
enable any one to follow in his footsteps, and possess himself of any 
portion of the fair land which his eyes discerned. The gifts which 
would enable their fortunate possessor to make a name, and that no 
mean one, as a painter of the human form, and the Spirit which 
dwells therein, must in a landscape-painter be combined with a 
temper which will make Nature, and the Spirit which dwells in 
Nature, the love, and the imaging of her beauty, the labour, of his life. 


A. W. Hont. 
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PENAL SERVITUDE. 


Tue report which lately emanated from the Royal Commission on 
Penal Servitude invites some reconsideration of our present system 
of secondary punishment. Reconsideration, indeed, is due from 
time to time to any system of public administration which consigns 
many thousands of the people to official custody out of our sight. 
Executive bodies are prone to ruthless routine, bound to forms, 
sequent on precedent, enamoured of their own work, and naturally 
blind to its defects or possible improvement. The Legislature, also, 
is prone to take the readiest relief from perplexing problems, which, 
in the treatment of criminals, means riddance of them for the longest 
time out of the way. 

There are, at this moment, in Great Britain and Ireland, 25,000 
criminals in local prisons, and 10,000 more undergoing as convicts 
penal servitude. If to these numbers we add the multitude of 
wives and children coincidently thrown into workhouses as paupers, 
it would be no over-estimate to conclude that our present penal 
system throws 50,000 of the population always on public charge. 

Putting aside, for.a moment, considerations of moral responsi- 
bility, this is a very serious calculation of public cost and loss. 
Maintaining so many thousands of able-bodied people, during the 
best part of their lives, at a dead loss of their keep and earnings, 
and in artificial treatment which, in spite of the best intentions, 
must more or less physically and morally incapacitate for indepen- 
dent industry, is an enormous national sacrifice for the insurance of 
order, and safety of life and property. National defence requires a 
large deduction from industrial power. The permanent mainte- 
nance of so many offenders as well as defenders, as a non-productive 
mass of the community out of all proportion to the productive re- 
mainder, is an unnatural drag on our prosperity which we may 
reasonably hope to find capable of some alleviation. There is some- 
thing Irish in the idea of punishing plunderers by making them 
plunder us, to such an enormous extent, still more. Compare the 
value of property stolen in this country with the cost-of feeding, 
lodging, clothing, and a prolonged.education of. the: thieves, main- 
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taining their families, and foregoing all the profit that might be 
made of them ; and the remedy seems worse than the injury. 

Mr. Cross has, on several late occasions, expressed for himself 
what is a very general feeling, that we have too many in prison, 
The late Summary Jurisdiction Act had for its chief object to reduce 
the number. 

It would be the height of folly to rush towards this end by 
simply diminishing punishments. The question is, how far their 
length and number designate their strength—whether a more effec- 
tual system would not concur with fewer and shorter imprisonments, 
One tells a workman out of health not to potter with a long course 
of palliatives, but that his best economy is to get well; so with the 
diseases of the commonwealth, our best economy is not to nurse them, 
but effectually to grapple with their motive springs. 

In the first place penal servitude would seem condemned as a 
scheme of punishment by its very origin and its first idea. Its 
lengthened process would render it, taken on its own merits, very 
questionable as an effective correction for any specific offence—its 
triple stages of separate confinement, public works, and gradual libera- 
tion under surveillance of police, would seem over-refined. If ab- 
stractedly proposed as on original device for a penal code it would 
be condemned as wanting the most requisite qualities of punishment. 
One has to seek back to its origin for any defence; and certainly 
in its origin we find no defence at all. It was a senseless imi- 
tation of transportation, when, the colonial outlet failing, we could 
only think of punishing our criminals similarly at home. ‘ So much, 
wrote Colonel Du Cane in a pamphlet, 1872, ‘is our present system 
the result of, and founded on, the transportation system, that those who 
wish to acquire a full acquaintance with it must not fail to study the 
history and phases of that system.’ He also described, in the last 
November number of this Review, the present system as ‘ deriving its 
character immediately from the transportation system on which it 
was founded, and which may almost be said to have been brought 
to perfection at the time it became necessary to abandon it.’ In 
his evidence before the Commissioners he sketched the series of 
experiments, shifts, and devices through which transportation arrived 
at this ‘ perfection.’ Some things, in moral as well as natural life, 
fall ripe in a perfection of rottenness. Transportation began in the 
simple form of banishment, from the kingdom, as Germany still 
attempts it. Criminals were afterwards sent to distant specified 
settlements ; where settlers contracted for their service as slaves, at 
so much a head. Some wholly penal settlements were established in 
the Southern Hemisphere, which became scenes of the. most horrible 
immorality, disease, hunger, and mortality. Costly systems of assign- 
ment to emigrant employers followed, which soon lost all character 
of regular penal treatment whatever, and held out, by way of punish- 
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ment, to the criminals of this country a speculative chance of kindly 
or aie service, or entire escape, in a distant colony. Lastly 
came the * probation system,’ intended to make transportation a 
course of progressive reformation under moral influences in a new 
scene. This was the final model on which penal servitude became the 
travesty of transportation at home. The colonies had refused to take 
our criminals altogether, in any form—not even, as Lord Grey tried to 
persuade them to take them, coupled always with an equal number of 
freeemigrants. It had become necessary to dispose of our criminals at 
home, and our Legislature could only think of the way in which we had 
disposed of them abroad. No matter the repeated break-down of trans- 

rtation—no matter the utter want of any parallel between such a 
system at home and abroad—there was the system, brought at last to 
its ‘ perfection,’ and ready to our hand. Of this home-transportation 
Colonel Du Cane himself says, ‘ Hardly had it been founded before 
it broke down.’ Such was the ill-starred origin of penal servitude. 
The Act of 16,17 Vic. in 1853 was the first to propose ‘to substi- 
tute other punishment in lieu of transportation,’ and it adopted the 
main features of transportation under the new name of penal servi- 
tude. The old colonial ‘ ticket-of-leave’ was turned into a *‘ license 
to be at large’ at home, and hulks represented faithfully the horrors 
of Norfolk Island. In 1857 the terms of penal servitude were made 
identical with the old terms of transportation. In 1863 a Commission 
under Lord Grey, the staunchest advocate of transportation, reported 
that the substituted penal servitude was not sufficiently dreaded either 
by those who had undergone it, or by the criminal classes generally ; 
some having even sought for it, and expressed disappointment when 
otherwise sentenced. But his inveterate love of the old system led 
him to the conclusion that all penal servitude wanted was to be made 
longer. The fact is that the idea of riddance of criminals was upper- 
most in all our penal schemes. ‘Depend upon it,’ said Henry 
Drummond, only half in joke, ‘there are but two ways of disposing 
of criminals ; you must send half of them out of the country, and the 
other half out of the world.’ In the same view Romilly had been 
met, in his introduction of penal reform, by men rushing in from 
dinner to divisions against him, crying out, ‘ Oh, Sir. ’'m for hanging 
‘emall.’ So now the lost means of riddance of criminals by transpor- 
tation was sought to be recovered by shutting them up for as long 
a time as possible at home. 

So much for the original conception of penal servitude, which 
alone is enough to condemn it. 

But let us try it on its own merits abstractedly from its birth 
sins. The first feature that strikes one is its inordinate length and 
intricacy. What its advocates would plead, in excuse, would bé its 
reformatory intention requiring time. A long curriculusti, ‘no doubt, 
would be necessary, in most cases, for the reformation of a criminal 
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character.. But I altogether protest against the idea of undertaking 
in punishment a course. of education. Punishment is a: corrective 
sometimes needed in the process of education, but it has no more to 
do with it than medicine has with dietary. There are some quacks 
who feed their patients upon medicines, and wretched is the result, 
Just such are the doctrinaires who have led us so far wrong of late 
that we try to use our prisons for schools; and our reformatory 
schools, where convicted children are sent for the whole of their 
childhood, are actually named on the draft Criminal Code as places 
of punishment. 

Certainly there should be nothing in any penal treatment adverse 
to reformation, and its incidental influence should be always conducive 
to improvement. That a process of correction should have any ten- 
dency to. corrupt still further would indeed be its absolute condemna- 
tion; and we shall find at least part of the process of penal servitude, 
while reformation is its pretext, brings it under this very condemnation, 

There must be a fallacy at the basis of any theory of criminal 
law which takes reformation as contained within the scope of punish- 
ment. The excellent late Recorder Hill, in a very elaborate dis- 
quisition, reduced the principles of secondary punishment to three— 
the deterrent, the incapacitating, and the reforming—and argued 
that in good punishment the three are combined. Reformation, he 
said, required a considerable length of time, during which the 
criminal is incapacitated for doing further wrong, and this long 
confinement inspires the greatest dread of again being punished with 
loss of liberty. The thorough theorists of this school propose to detain 
every convict till he shows proof (quo judice ?) of thorough reformation. 
But human laws cannot adjust punishment at all to moral guilt, 
They have no cognisance of inward springs of action. They deal with 
such overt acts as they can prove against a criminal, at the utmost 
forming a very imperfect judgment of the immediate intention 
characterising the act. Convictions under such jurisdiction are no 
sure indicators of the moral condition or want of education of the 
criminal. Any attempt, therefore, to apportion or suit punishment 
to moral guilt, or to use it in way of moral training, must be 
fallacious in principle. The criminal law measures crime by its 
practical amount of mischief to society. It prohibits actual offences 
against the State’s authority, or against that security of life and 
property which civilised society requires. It takes what means it 
can to prevent the repetition by the criminal of any such offences, 

or their imitation by others; but it cannot generally undertake the 
reformation of the offenders. Its purpose is that of counteracting 
temptations to such offence, so that the punishment must, indeed, 
often be in. inverse ratio to the moral guilt, for that is less the 
greater the temptation, 

The most important recommendation of the Royal Commissioners 
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js a better classification of prisoners, to avoid mutual contamination. 
The very limited extent to which this improvement can be carried 
out, is a striking proof of the incompetency of human Jaws to 
measure moral guilt. It is possible and right to separate young 

isoners from old—none very young should bein prison at all— 
but at the next step in the way of separation one is at once at fault. 
In the seventieth paragraph of the Report it is proposed that ‘ pri- 
soners of whom no former conviction is recorded shall be classed 
together.’ Many in such a separate class would be as contaminating 
as the worst in prison, having only by good luck or cunning passed 
years of villany without conviction. The same -cunning would 
work, terrible harm among the weaker brethren placed for safety 
within its closest influence. Again, crimes of violence often spring 
from an impulse of the least degraded nature, and the crimes most 
on the increase now are such as require educated and intelligent 
minds for their commission. Distress, more bitterly felt by those 
accustomed to better circumstances, has lately driven many persons 
in trust to embezzlement, with vain intention to restore. What 
test is there by which human laws could classify, in order to avoid 
mutual contamination, convicts of such various quality? There are 
certainly some crimes.which may be taken as clear proofs of ingrained 
and deliberate criminality ; such as receiving stolen goods, coining, 
training thieves, &c. Governors, with the concurrence of some such 
independent visitors as I hope are intended to be connected with 
them, might be allowed a discretion in separating notorious villains 
by themselves without altering the punishment as sentenced to all. 
The Commissioners can also safely recommend keeping apart convicts 
of treason-felony, and imbeciles. [Isolation of the worst conducted 
is already practised by Governors through what they call ‘Second 
Probation.’ But any further attempt at discrimination betrays the 
inapplicability of pathological theories to methods of human punish- 
ments. 

We are apt to think of criminals against human laws as a class all 
alike degraded and uneducated, simply because the lowest social 
stratum inevitably includes the greatest number of depredators on 
the property of the richer, and thefts form the largest category of 
crimes. But we know on higher authority that the upper social 
ranks include the chief defaulters under the moral code. ‘ How 
hardly shall they that have riches’ escape its judgments. Even of 
mala in se, which come under both codes, if we take for instance the 
crime of theft, how many more rich men break the Eighth Com- 
mandment, in its moral sense of stinting what is due to others, than 
the poor infringe the criminal law by sheer violence, fraud, or 
vagabondage. A judge may be inflicting justest penalties of human 
law, while himself more criminal even of cognate offences in the 
higher meaning of the moral law, and incurring its ultimate judgment. 
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Besides, then, its faults of origin, penal servitude is faulty in its 
principle, and in the assumption of the task of moral reformation 
in its lengthened and complicated penal processes. 

But its effects are even worse than its false principle would threa- 
ten. It isa remarkable nemesis of a false principle, that the practice 
attempted upon it reacts in the contrary to the intended direction, 
It would be quite enough to disabuse an unprejudiced mind of an 
educational theory in punishment to witness the latest regulations 
made by the prison directors for schooling in prison, allowing a flying 
visit from a schoolmaster for five or six minutes once a week to each 
prisoner. But the moral education during the longest period of penal 
servitude is, by all accounts, much worse than a farce, and rather 
tending in the way of corruption than of reformation. The liability 
of associated punishment to demoralising influences is admitted by 
all witnesses to attach to the second portion of this system. There is 
probably much exaggeration in the accusations made, especially ina 
new class of literature derived from the educated leisure of prison 
authorship, which alleviates the tedium of punishment in prepara- 
tion for revenge after discharge. The Commissioners themselves, 
after coming to a general ‘conclusion that the system of penal servi- 
tude as at present administered is, on the whole, satisfactory, and 
effective as a punishment, and free from serious abuse,’ totally 
neutralise this commendation in a following sentence by their first 
and most important objection, that it not only fails to reform offenders, 
but, in the case of the less hardened criminals, it produces a dete- 
riorating effect from the association in public works.’ 

This third indictment against penal servitude surely completes its 
condemnation. It is bad in origin, principle, and effects. But let 
us see if it has any redeeming quality in the way of deterring from 
any kind of crime ; I mean, of course, taking specially in view its main 
constituent of several years spent in association on public works. 

Two eminent judges give evidence before the Commissioners of 
their own impression that the sentence to penal servitude causes a 
greater sensation in the court than one to simple imprisonment. The 
chief constable of Liverpool agrees in the opinion that penal servi- 
tude is most dreaded. When transportation was a penal sentence 
judges said as much for its terrors, till it was discovered to be only a 
mongrel sort of emigration. There was evidence then of the disap- 
pointment of criminals at its abolition, and Colonel Du Cane quali- 
fies his evidence in favour of penal servitude by an admission that 
some criminals, on receiving the sentence, expressed their relief from 
the dread of imprisonment by hearty thanks to the judge. The exe- 
cutive of any system naturally praise their own work. Performers 
are pleased with the instruments they handle skilfully, and would 
unconsciously dislike their being improved for their successors. Rarely 
help comes from any profession to reform its own procedure, and official 
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praise of penal servitude may pair off with its abuse by sufferers. 
The country may judge better of its institutions by their working, 
and the growing lists of re-convictions at assizes and sessions speak ill 
for present penalties, whatever concurrent causes may partly account 
for the increase. To be deterrent from a crime the punishment must 
at least be associated with it. But what association can there be, 
either in the culprit’s or the public mind, between any crime and a 
long series of experiments for the convict’s moral training, which 
may moreover be wholly unsuited to any particular case, and must be 
unequally suited to every case? Can such a penal treatment be de- 
terrent, either in prospect or in retrospect, from any specific infraction 
of the law? Long sentences, says the evidence, produce depression 
but not fear. 

The only strictly penal part of penal servitude is the first and 
shortest. ‘The second and longest part occupies too much of the rest 
of a man’s life to be specially connected in his mind with any one 
event in it, or with the circumstances, long gone by, which led to it. 
This period may be either wholly passed on such public works as in 
the quarries of Portland ; or partly, at its close—the likeliest part to 
be remembered afterwards—in workshops again at Pentonville; with 
better apparatus, clothing, and rations, than will be shared with a 
dependent family, when they turn out from the workhouse and the 
criminal from prison. There is an incidental defect in any plan of pun- 
ishment' to be passed on public works, pointed out by several witnesses, 
namely, the impossibility of having public works always available for 
the purpose. For a preliminary step to transportation a sufficiency of 
such work might be relied on; but for the second and longest stage 
of penal servitude the Government must find suitable employment 
for ever for increasing hosts of profitless labourers. This feature of 
unprofitableness also makes the matter worse. We are still under the 
delusion that prison labour should not compete with outside in- 
dustry, though from such possible competition it has, by imprisonment, 
been taken. There is, at this moment, a mountain of quarried stone 
at Portland, the sale of which might a little reduce the 75 per cent. 
dead loss to the public in the penal service of their thieves ; but it 
is thought that a neighbouring quarry owner should be benefited. 
by the withdrawal of such competition, which, but for the present 
occupants, some one else would be carrying on. 

It is worth considering whether some penal work might not be 
better conducted in what may be called aggregate solitude—that is, 
by several convicts so far separated by distance or by partition as, with. 
sufficient superintendence, to be unable to converse, and yet relieved 
of thé depression of absolute solitude. I have the opinions’ 
good authorities, that agriculture and a variety of work fini 
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Cannot we then get rid of the objectionable features of penal 
servitude and yet more effectually diminish crime, and reduce the 
enormous numbers who are constantly under punishment in this coun- 
try? Before any such consideration there is of course a previous 
question, whether every means has been fully taken for preventing the 
occurrence of crime. Punishment is tyranny when inflicted on those who 
have had no chance of knowing or meeting their obligations. The per- 
mitted neglect or non-provision of education in former times was tanta- 
mount to a national education in crime. Bad laws may themselves 
create crime, so as to deprive their sanction of all sound basis of 
justice. How can the same authority justly correct the crime which 
it has caused? Are not all persons who have influence in so happily 
self-administered a country as ours responsible for the crime. which 
springs from the negligence or actual evil of their influence? The 
old Saxon suretyship for good behaviour had much strict principle 
of justice in it. 

Supposing, however, removable causes of crime reduced to the 
utmost, much crime will still remain of serious character enough to 
need most stringent checks for the security of life and property and 
the maintenance of social order. Every one will allow that the fewer 
and shorter the punishments in any sort of administration, if effec- 
tual to stop transgression, the better. 

There was an admirable paper read at a meeting of the Social 
Science Association, January 1875, and since published by Mr. Rupert 
Kettle, Q.C., Deputy-Chairman of the Staffordshire Quarter Sessions, 
entitled ‘Suggestions for diminishing the Number of Imprison- 
ments.’ He argues that— 


We make imprisonment too common, so that by familiarity its terrors are lost. 
As all sense of degradation in pauperism was lost under the old Poor Law, and no 
disgrace attached to bankruptcy by frequent ‘ going through the Court, so a laxity 
of feeling as to gaol arises when imprisonments are too numerous; and an excessive 
number of persons being incarcerated weakens the external moral influence of that 
form of punishment. 


He adds: 


We have increased imprisonment in almost every direction. There is scarcely an act 
of misconduct or a breach of social order that is not directly or indirectly punishable 
by imprisonment. Debtors are still imprisoned for contempt of court. Besides, 
every local authority or company can enforce bye-laws by the ultimatum of gaol. 


He would diminish the number of imprisonments, first by making 
punishment by fines effective : 


(a) Giving justices power to order payment by instalments. 

(6) Providing a simple and cheap means of levying in case of 
wilful default. 

(c) Taking sureties for payment. 
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This has been adopted in the Summary Jurisdiction Act of last 
session. 

Secondly, on the old principle of frank-pledge, enabling friends of 
the delinquent to bind themselves in penalties for his future good 
conduct; by giving Petty Sessions power to enforce their own recog- 
nisances instead of returning them to Quarter Sessions to be estreated. 
This important suggestion has been carried out in the Summary Juris- 
diction Act. 

Thirdly, enabling justices to refrain from ordering defendants to 
pay costs for trivial cases, so that children and any poor persons 
should not be imprisoned for non-payment of what is really a law 
bill. This also the same Act (sec. 8) now adopted. 

Fourthly, enabling justices to put offenders, on first convictions, 
under adequate police supervision without previous imprisonment. 

Provisions such as these would probably relieve our prisons of one- 
half of their usual occupants, and make them proportionately more 
available, not only in way of room, but for effective punishment in 
graver cases. 

The last suggestion in this able little pamphlet is that children 
let to run into crime should not require castellated buildings, dreary 
cells and corridors, and warders in military uniforms for their punish- 
ment, except in the rarer cases of precocious criminality ; but that 
the State, instead of relieving parents of their duty, should make 
them more vigilant by pecuniary guarantees, and see that their 
eulprit children, after suitable castigation, are properly occupied in 
school or industry. On this point there is an excellent South 
Australian legislative provision.' 

I proceed to consider whether, on the other side of the question, 
that is, of all the more brutal crimes we have to deal with, there 
is not a much more appropriate and effective treatment than impri- 
sonment and lengthened discipline in custody. 

The draft criminal code now before Parliament classifies all crimes 
under five heads. Those against (1) public order, as treason, mutiny, 
riot, &c.; (2) public officers, as bribery, escape, &c.; (3) the public 
generally, as blasphemy, indecency, &c.; (4) persons, as murder, 


1 SouTH AUSTRALIA.—AcT No. 8 orf 1869-70. 
‘ Minor Offences Procedure Act. 

Clause 8.—If any person charged before any Special Magistrate, or Justices, or 
a Justice under the provisions of this Act, shall be under the age of fourteen years, 
and it shall appear to such Special Magistrate, Justices, or Justice that chastisement 
inflicted by the parent or guardian of such person would be the most suitable punish- 
ment under the circumstances, such Special Magistrate, Justices, or Justice may allow 
such chastisement to be inflicted by such parent or guardian, or by some person at 
the request of such parent or guardian, and for such purpose may, if necessary, ad- 
journ the hearing, and on its being shown to the satisfaction of such Special Magis- 
trate, Justices, or Justice that suitable chastisement has been inflicted as aforesaid, 
such Special Magistrate, Justices, or Justice may dismiss the charge, and give a cer- 
tificate of dismissal accordingly in the form of Schedule B. 
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assault, rape, abduction, defamation, &c.; (5) property, as theft, fraud, 
burglary, forgery, breach of contract, &c. 

The more violent perpetrators of crimes coming under the fourth 
and fifth of these heads, and criminals of morbid degradation, of the 
third class, or men led by vanity and vicious pruriency for notoriety 
to crimes under the first head, may, as we have found by experience, 
be most effectually stopped in their career by the simple dread of 
painful and humiliating chastisement. Such subjects of criminal 
law can be turned out at once cured of their vicious propensities, and 
prevented from throwing the support of themselves and their families, 
for half their lives, on honest men. In cases of such criminals in 
higher social position, the additional degradation of the man would 
be the fit counterpart of his punishment. A maudlin sentiment in- 
creases in Parliament, as it represents a wider and shallower elec- 
torate, which is scandalised at any treatment of criminals that, in 
its philosophy, is inconsistent with the dignity of human nature. 
But the indignity of the treatment may be the very measure of its 
consistency with the nature to which it is applied, and the counter 
motive of fear of pain may be on the exact level of the motive 
to crime, and then such reasoning refutes itself on its own ground. 
The best authorities I have consulted assure me that corporal 
punishment (of course properly inflicted) is the sole penal treat- 
ment which a certain brutal class of criminals will take care not to 
come in the way of again. This, on all sound principles of punish- 
ment, is conclusive testimony in favour of whipping instead of im- 
prisoning convicts of the kinds above referred to. 

Having so far relieved our prisons, at both extremes, of the lighter 
and grosser kinds of secondary criminals, let us consider whether the 
remainder, who must be dealt with by some form of penal detention, 
could not be more effectively punished, and without the present danger 
of still further corruption, in prisons so relieved of numbers, and thereby 
made so much more formidable. May not imprisonment, strictly 
so called, (1) be made more practically penal, and proportionately 
shorter in duration ; and (2) being now only the first stage of penal ser- 
vitude, may it not so be made the whole punishment, and thereby more 
effective? Penal servitude would then be abolished, except perhaps 
for some capital cases, requiring permanent incapacitation in substitu- 
tion for death. As to the first of these two questions, I regret to see 
that, among many doubtful regulations just issued by the new Prison 
Directory, strictly penal treatment in ordinary prisons is restricted in 
duration to one month, after which the option of training in some in- 
dustry is always to be offered to the prisoner. As to the second ques- 
tion, the Royal Commissioners report as their opinion that any less 
period of imprisonment than three years could not be regarded as an 
equivalent for even the minimum term of penal servitude, which is five 
years. They refer, however, to the example of Belgium, where cellular 
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imprisonment, with modified solitude, is extended without any mischief 
to a maximum term of ten years; and to that of the United States, 
where it has no limit assigned to it. They admit that ‘ substituting 
imprisonment for penal servitude would have the great advantage of 
withdrawing a considerable number of criminals, especially the less 
hardened, from the danger of contamination by association ;’ yet, 
with no further reason given, they negative the proposition. They, 
indeed, point out that if such substitution should be considered 
advisable, the means of carrying it out with uniformity are greatly 
increased now that Government has the control of all prisons. 

There is a pretty general consensus of witnesses before the Com- 
mission that two or three years’ imprisonment might be made an avail- 
able equivalent for seven years’ penal servitude, and that even five 
years’ imprisonment might be substituted for its longest term; and 
Lord Grey, in his Report of 1863, virtually recommended that penal 
servitude should be reserved for only extreme cases. Several ways 
of modifying cellular imprisonment, so as to render it innocuous for 
three or even five years’ duration, are obvious. Solitude might be 
greatly diminished without. allowing mutual association. At this 
very moment I hear the Government have relaxed the strictness of 
their rule of cellular instruction, and permitted the schoolmaster to 
conduct instruction in classes, considering that he is able to keep 
at least twenty together, giving each so much longer instruction, and 
much alleviation of solitude, without any possible communication with 
each other. I have already suggested that many industrial employ- 
ments, and certainly agriculture, might be carried on in what I have 
called aggregate separation. Shoemaking and tailoring (and the 
more the better of profitable work) might be done by each working in 
stalls, so as to relieve the depressing feeling of solitude without any 
evil of communication. All penal employment, however, though 
skilled and industrial, should be really penal in character, and the 
treadmill (now needlessly restricted to a month in duration) should be 
mixed at intervals with more interesting labour. The newly -regu- 
lated dietary, also, is needlessly fancjful, and anything but penal in 
character. 

Mr. Tallack, in the name of the Howard Association, implored 
the Commissioners to recommend as far as possible the substitution of 
some form of imprisonment only, for penal servitude. 

It is remarkable that while doubt is expressed as to the possibility 
of imposing longer terms of imprisonment for the worst crimes, con- 
victs of less crimes are imprisoned for terms three times as long as 
the prison stage of penal servitude. It is, therefore, so far clear that 
to this extent the firststage of penal servitude might be made to 
supersede the second objectionable stage. 

While, however, ‘developing and working on the higher feelings 
of prisoners, directly by moral, religious, and secular instruction, and 
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indirectly by industry, and further training in gradual discharge under 
supervision,’ is the idea of punishment in the mind of such leading 
authorities as Colonel Du Cane (see his article, November, p. 892), 
there are others who, from exactly opposite views, agree in advocating 
penal processes of long duration. They despair of ever restoring to 
honest. life any one who has once fallen into crime. In the old 
simple idea of ridding the country of criminals, they say, as now says 
Major Griffiths, Deputy-Governor of Millbank, in the Commissioners’ 
Evidence (3196), ‘the only idea of punishment is to keep criminals 
out of the way.’ 

But though the State cannot undertake the education of adult 
criminals, and, if it could, the time and place of punishment would 
not offer its opportunity, yet, on the other hand, the State cannot ab- 
solve itself from a prior responsibility to do all in its power to avert 
from crime and afterwards to check its recurrence. That habitual 
crime may be to a great extent prevented can only be despaired of 
by those who are ignorant of the great and cheap success of Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Societies. The Government has shown little 
wisdom in its slowness to support these societies, and to take up the 
assistance which the prison authorities superseded by them gave, and 
a recent rule has been issued from the Prison Directors which may 
even be fatal to some of them. Chaplains and officers of prisons are 
forbidden to take office in these societies, having hitherto shown them- 
selves by their experience, interest, and active management, essential 
to their success. I suspect there is an official antipathy on the part 
of the police to copartnership with such volunteer philanthropy. 
They look with a jealous eye on interference with their business. 
They prefer watching criminals themselves, which they do as a cat 
watches a mouse, more for prolonged custody than to facilitate final 
escape. Preventing criminals from falling back into old associations 
at the end of punishment, and finding them new, is the great and 
successful work of these societies; and if the Government think to 
economise by letting this work fall through, it will be, besides a gross 
immorality, an unprecedented instance of penny wisdom and pound 
folly. 

What, then, I offer for consideration are the following questions : 

1. Whether children should ever be put in prisons, except in ex- 
traordinary cases of precocious criminality. 

2. Whether many brutal crimes may not be more effectually 
stopped by corporal punishment than by imprisonment. 

3. Whether imprisonment, being generally used more sparingly, 
might not be made more effective, and terms of imprisonment up 
to a maximum of five years spent in modified solitude might not 
supersede penal servitude for all the more serious crimes, only 
excepting those requiring permanent incapacitation in substitution 
for death. ' 
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The thread of my argument is that moral training should be in- 
cidental but is not the primary object of punishment, and that any 
corrupting influence is damnatory of any form of punishment ; and that 
fewer and shorter real punishments would be more effectual in stop- 
ping crime than the endless consignments to long penal training, 
which, under recklessly multiplied sentences to ‘ P.S.,’ throw thousands 
of men, women, and children in a constant and mischievous charge 
upon the country. 

NorrtTON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. ° 


THE CEREMONIAL USE OF FLOWERS: 
A SEQUEL, 


Tue most cursory glance at the ceremonial or ritual observances of 
primitive Christianity and of paganism is sufficient to discover a 
marked resemblance between them. Indeed, broadly speaking, there 
is'scarcely one, even of the least of the former, that, if not strictly of 
heathen origin, was not in a measure derived from a heathen practice. 
The reason is obvious. The early Church did not seek conquest by 
the sword, nor did it win victory by uncompromising destruction. 
Like a mighty enchanter, it subdued by a touch; it transformed, it 
did not annihilate. ‘ Confiding in the power of Christianity to resist 
the infection of evil and to transmute the very instruments and 
appendages of demon-worship to an evangelical use, and feeling also 
that these usages had originally come from primitive revelations, and 
from the instinct of nature, though they had been corrupted; and 
that they must invent what they needed if they did not use what 
they found; and that they were moreover possessed of the very arche- 
types of which paganism attempted the shadows; the rulers of the 
Church from early times were prepared, should occasion arise, to 
adopt or imitate or sanction the existing rites and customs of the 
populace, as well as the philosophy of the educated class.’? If, 
therefore, we bear in mind the prominence given to flowers in the 
multitudinous rites of idolatry, it will he no matter of surprise that 
the use of them was at a very early date incorporated with the cere- 
monial of Christian worship. It no more than other usages escaped 
the assimilative power of Christianity. The old festivals of gods 
and goddesses gave way to the solemnities of saints and martyrs; 
and thencefortk it could not but be fitting that the altars and 
temples of the new patrons of the people should be made glorious 
with the garlands and blossoms hitherto dedicated to the false 
worship of idols. 

1 A paper of mine on the ‘ Ceremonial Use of Flowers,’ in ancient and heathen 
societies, appeared in a former number of this Review, and there I thought the 
subject would end; but a wish for examples of analogous Christian customs has been 
expressed in so many quarters that I gladly avail myself of the kind indulgence of 


the Editor to give this ‘ Sequel ’ to the readers of the Nineteenth Century. 
2 Card. Newman, Derelopment of Christian Doctrine. 
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Purple violets strew them wide ; 
Strew the crocus sanguine-dyed : 
Genial airs such grace concede 

To all that ask it, 
And the slowly softening mead :— 
Crop the flower and brim the basket ! 


Maids and youths your tribute bring, 

Spoils of winter nigh to spring ; 

I my garlands weave in metre— 
Yours are sweeter ! 

Worthless mine ; but festive still: 

No good in them save good-will. 


O’er the saintly and the chaste 
Rise pure altar blossom-graced ; 

From the footstep of God's Throne 
She sees this hour the blossom strewn ; 
Hears our song, and helps her own.’ 


So sang Prudentius on St. Eulalia’s day. Earlier still, St. Jerome, 
writing to Heliodorus on the death of their beloved Nepotianus, after 
comparing him to the distinguished men of sacred and profane 
history renowned for their care in little things as in great, draws con- 
solation from the fact that during his lifetime Nepotianus had been 
wont to decorate both the basilicas and memorial churches of martyrs 
—‘ basilicas ecclesiz, et martyrum conciliabula ’— with divers flowers 
and foliage and vine leaves, ‘ut quidquid placebat in ecclesia, tam 
dispositione quam visu, presbyteri laborem et studium testaretur. 
Macte virtute : ’ he exclaims, ‘ cujus talia principia qualis finis erit |’ 4 
And St. Gregory of Tours dwells with delight on St. Séverinus’s 
practice of gathering lilies and decorating the walls of his basilica 
with them. But the best-known early example of the adoption of 
the old pagan custom—Cardinal Bona and many others cite it—occurs 
in the twenty-second book De Civitate Dei. St. Augustine there, 
describing the conversion of Martial, a man of high rank and bitterly 
opposed to Christianity, relates that when he lay dangerously ill his 
son-in-law went to the memorial church of St. Stephen to pray for 
his conversion. After long and earnest supplication he took flowers 
from the altar (de altari) and carried them home. And when it was 
night he placed them on the head of the dying man whilst he slept. 
And lo! before morning dawned Martial awoke and cried out to 
them that they should run to fetch the bishop, who, St. Augustine 
adds, was then staying with him at Hippo. In the same book St. 
Augustine mentions the miraculous recovery of her sight by a blind 
woman who was bearing flowers to the church on the translation of 
the relics of St. Stephen. . 

2 Prudentii Carmina, In honorem Eulalie Virg. Peristeph. iii. I gurindebted 
for this translation to the kindness of Mr. Aubrey de Vere. ‘ 

* Hier. Ad Heliodorum, Fpist. iii. A 

5 De Glo. Mart. et Confess. c. 50. fi 
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For a vivid picture showing the growth and extension of the 
custom at a later period, we cannot do better than turn to the 
poems of Fortunatus, Bishop of Poitiers, in the sixth century, 
‘When winter binds the earth with ice,’ he says, addressing St. 
Radegund and the Abbess Agnes of Poitiers, ‘all the glory of the field 
perishes with its flowers. But in the spring-time, when the Lord 
overcame Hell, bright grass shoots up and buds come forth. Then 
do men decorate their doors and houses with flowers, and women 
adorn themselves with sweet roses. But you, not for yourselves, but for 
Christ, gather these first fruits ; and you bear them to the churches, 
and wreathe the altars with them till they glow with colour. The 
golden crocus is mingled with the purple violet ; dazzling scarlet is 
relieved by gleaming white; deep blue blends with green. It is 
truly a battle amongst flowers. One triumphs in its radiant beauty ; 
another conquers by its sweet perfume ; gems and incense bow before 
them.’® Fortunatus was evidently very fond of flowers, and more 
than one of his poems was the graceful accompaniment of a floral 
gift to Queen Radegund. 

The great feast of Pentecost, the very metropolis of feasts (avryy 
THY untpoToAw éoptdyv"), as St. Chrysostom calls it, gave rise to a 
highly significant observance. A profusion of flowers was in many places 
showered down from an elevated spot of the church to symbolise the 
descent of the Holy Ghost. Marténe describes the ceremony minutely 
in his celebrated work, according to the various rites of Avranches, 
Rouen, Senlis, Bayeux, Soissons.* Sometimes it took place at Tierce 
after the Deus in adjutoriwm and during the chanting of the hymn. 
The Ordinary of Lucas, Archbishop of Cosenza, prescribed that at Mass 
whilst the Sequence was sung by the celebrant, deacon, and sub- 
deacon, roses, lilies, and other flowers should be scattered from on high 
into the sanctuary, choir, and nave of the church, and at the end tiny 
pieces of lighted tow. In some places live pigeons were let fly at 
the same time. Red roses were, however, generally used on such 
occasions, especially in Italy: hence Pasqua Rosata, the ordinary 
Italian name for Whitsuntide. But by degrees all these figurative 
usages, which Marténe thought more potent aids to the devotion and 
religious instruction of the people than any preaching whatsoever 
(quibusvis predicationibus), fell into desuetude; the abuses which 
they gave rise to, and which occasionally converted the religious 
solemnity into a mere popular entertainment—the Processional of 
Bamberg was obliged to forbid showers of water being rained upon 
the congregation — compelled the Church to abolish them.? At 
Messina alone the immissio florum held its ground and is still main- 


® Venantit Fortunati Op. lib. viii. cap. 11. 

7 De Sane. Pent. hom. ii. 

8 Marténe, De Rit. Ant. lib. iv. cap. 28. 

® Wetzer et Welte, Dic. Ency. dela Théol. Cat. 
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tained with red rose leaves.'° In Rome it quite died out, and is only 
recalled there by the lovely rain of white jessamine sprinkled every 
year from the roof of Santa Maria Maggiore during the first: vespers 
and the High Mass of the 5th of August in commemoration of the tra- 
ditional origin of the Basilica. The use of the rose, once Maia’s flower, 
during the month of May, the Madonna’s month, is quite national in 
Italy. Every one has roses in the oratory or on the toilet-table all 
the month through. ‘Our servants,’ a friend of mine, referring to 
the practice, writes to me from Florence, ‘conscientiously spend 
their soldi to keep their rooms supplied with roses.’ In Germany 
the peony, despoiled of its ancient Greek name, still preserves a 
trace of the medieval Whitsuntide observance: it is to this day 
popularly called the Rose of Pentecost (Pfingstrose), after the fashion 
of our country folk who named the Polygala gang-flower, cross-flower, 
rogation-flower, ‘ bicause,’ as old Gerard says, ‘ it doth specially flourish 
inthe Crosse or Gangweeke, or Rogation weeke ; of which flowers the 
maidens which use in the countries to walke the procession do make 
themselves garlands and nosegays.’'! But I must not enter into the 
popular nomenclature of flowers; that marvellous shrine of the impul- 
sive, instinctive faith of mankind, now lavished, wasted, gone astray on 
Freja, Thor, and Odin, or their classic rivals, Juno, Venus, Jove, Adonis; 
now bent in reverent wonder before the mystic passion-flower as it un- 
folds its awful tale, or giving to St. John the Baptist blossoms wrested 
from the sun- god Baldur, and laying at Mary’s feet the keys that unlock 
spring.'? The subject. would lead me too far astray, and has, moreover, 
been treated at great length, if not exhaustively, elsewhere." 

How soon flowers were used for ecclesiastical purposes in England 
it is difficult, nay impossible, to say. We know that gardens (gardina 
sacriste) '* were devoted to the special cultivation of flowers for the 
churches. There was one, for instance, adjoining the Lady Chapel at 
Winchester ; and the spot, for a long time after the destruction of the 
sacristy, went by the name of Paradise. And in his will Henry theSixth 
left particular directions concerning a garden for the church of Eton 
College, ‘ which is left for to sett in certain trees and flowers, behov- 
able and convenient for the service of the same church.’ But the 
date of the foundation of the Winchester garden is unknown, whilst 
that of Henry the Sixth is, comparatively speaking, of recent date. No 
doubt the monasteries of the middle ages and the castles of feudal 
times had gardens attached to them; but their gardens must have 
been something very different from ours, and could have contained 


© Migne, ney. Theol. vol. viii. 1 Gerard’s Herbal, p. 450. 
12 In Germany the primrose is called Our Lady’s Key (Frauenschliissel). 
% See Prior, Popular Names of British Plants. Quarterly Review, cxiv. 1863, 
Canon Oakeley, Catholic Florist. 

4 Wharton, Anglia Sacra, p. 209. 
4 Nichols, Wills of the Kings and Queens of England. 
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but few flowers, and those wild ones, such as the single rose, borage, 
violets (the Anglo-Saxon Appel-leaf), Solomon’s seal, lilies of the 
valley, daffodils, and snowdrops; for scarcely any of even our common 
garden-flowers—marigolds, carnations, pinks, sweet-williams, pzonies, 
sunflowers, the large white lily, Canterbury bells, Christmas roses, and 
such like—were introduced into England before the sixteenth century, 
So that when we read that William, Abbot of St. Albans (1214~1235) 
appointed that ‘the wax taper, which we are accustomed to wreathe 
about with flowers, should be burnt before the beautiful image of 
Mary (nobilem Mariolam), carved by Walter of Colchester, both day 
and night on the principal feasts and during the procession which is 
held in honour of the Blessed Virgin,’ '* if we picture to ourselves a 
candle garlanded with choice, brilliant blossoms such as we enjoy at 
the present day, we shall be very far from realising the true state of 
things; though no doubt the monks got the best flowers they could, 
fair and lovely of their kind. Then, again, the mode of disposing 
flowers must have been very different from modern ways. I very much 
doubt if they were arranged in vases till quite recent times, for the 
old churchwardens’ accounts, generally minute to a degree in their 
items, do not contain any mention whatsoever of vases for flowers; 
nor do the invoices of church plate and furniture that have come 
down to us, as far asI can find. But notices of wreathing candles 
are plentiful. Thus Machyn, describing the celebration of Corpus 
Christi in the first year of Mary’s reign, says:—* Ther wher mony 
goodly pr[ossjessyons in mony parryches. . . . for mony had long 
torchys, garnyshyd [in the] old fassyouns. . . .'”;’ and the parochial 
accounts of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, for the same period, given at 
the end of the diary, both corroborate Machyn’s assertion and explain 
what he meant by ‘ garnyshyd in the old fassyouns : ’— 


(In 1 Marie) Item, payde for garnysshyng the iiij torches for Nea 

Christye Day, and the cariage of them from Londone ‘ ijs. 
Item, flowres to the same torches . vjd. 
(In 2 Marie) Item, payde for Sownes for the torches on Corpus 

Obristie Day . ‘ Pee aie al wi we i eee 
ltem, payde for v staf Rae ise a oto “a eee 
Item, payde for the garnyshyng of them ; xxd, 
(In 3 Mari) Item, payde for iiij newe torchis wayeng lxxxxij li. ‘di. at 

vd. the li. : ‘ XXxXviijs. viijd. 
Item, payde for the bote-hyre and for the carriage of thame torchis . . vid. 
Item, payde for garnysshyng of the saydetorchis . . . . xxd, 
Item, paid for flowres the same day St eee ee eee ek 


Again, the highly privileged Tailors’ Guild, under the patronage of 
St. John the Baptist, at Salisbury, which owed its charter of incorpo- 


%° Chron. Monas. S, Albani. Gesta Abbat. Monasterii S. Alb, Mat. Par. et Thom. 
Walsingham, vol. i. p. 286 (Rolls Series). 

 Diary-of Henry Machyn, Camd. Soc. p. 63. 

% Thid. p. 400. 
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ration to Edward the Fourth, by its statutes decreed, ‘ That the too 







f the stewardis, for the time being, every yere, shall make and sette afore 
nmon Seynt John y* Baptist, upon the awter [in the chapel dedicated to 
nies, ‘the saint in St. Thomas’s Church, and set apart for the special use of 
. and the Guild], two tapers of one lb. of wex, and a garlond of roses, to be 
tury, sette. upon Seint John’s hed, and that the chaple be strewed with 





235) 
athe 


green rushes.’ St. John’s day, coming at the height of summer 
and supplanting the great festival of solar worship, was always and 































e of everywhere in Europe commemorated with a symbolic and abundant use 
da: of flowers; and the custom was such a matter of course in England 
h is that we find Bishop Pecock availing himself of it to illustrate in his 
es a quaint, picturesque, vigorous language, one of his thirteen conclusions 
y at against the first of the three famous errors :— 
© of ‘Seie to me good Sire, and answere herto, whanne men of the cuntre vplond 
uld, bringen into Londoun in Mydsomer eue braunchis of trees fro Bischopis wode and 
ing flouris fro the feeld, and bitaken tho to citeseins of Londoun forto therwith araie 
uch her housis, schulden men of Londoun receyuying and taking braunchis and flouris, 
the seie and holde that the braunchis grewen out of the cartis whiche brouztan hem to 
;> Londoun, and that tho cartis or the hondis of the bringers weren groundis and 
eir fundamentis of tho braunchis and flouris? Goddis forbode so litil witt be in 
TS; her hedis. Certis, thouz Crist and his Apostlis weren now lyuyng at Londoun, 
me and wolden bringe so as is now seid braunchis fro Bischopis wode and flouris fro 
les the feeld into Londoun, and wolden delyuere to men that thei make there with 
us her housis gay, into remembraunce of Seint Johun Baptist, and of this that it was 
prophecied of him that manye schulden icie in his birthe, zit tho men of Londoun 
ny receyuying so tho braunchis and flouris ouzten not seie and feele that tho 
1g braunchis and flouris grewen out of Cristis hondis, and out of the Apostolis 
al hondis. . . .’*° 
a ° ° ° 
: Crowning statues of the saints with wreaths of flowers was a com- 


mon usage in France in the thirteenth century.”" And in Picardy 
St. Barbara received a nosegay in her right hand, as well as a crown 
of flowers on her head. But the time came when the church of Eton 
College no longer needed the garden King Henry had thoughtfully 
and piously provided for it. Flowers were banished from the 
cathedrals and churches of our forefathers throughout the land, and 
for a long time they had no place there. And when it was sought to 
bring them back, rigorous Protestantism stoutly resisted the super- 
stitious innovation. So the matter was carried before Ecclesiastical 
Courts ; and the case is so curious, it bears so directly on our sub- 
ject, yet is so much out of the way of the ordinary reader, that I do 
not hesitate to quote largely from it. In Elphinstone v. Purchas the 
ninth article charges— 

That you, the said Rey. John Purchas, in the said Church or Chapel of St. 


James’s, Brighton aforesaid, on divers occasions (to wit, on Sunday, November 1, 
1868; on Sunday, November 8, 1868; on the day of the Purification of the 
















” Hoare, History of Modern Wiltshire. 
* Bishop Pecock, The Repressor of over much blan:ing of the Clergy. Rolls Series. 
3 Annal. Arch, vol. i. 
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Virgin Mary, February 2, 1869; on Sunday, February 7, 1869; and on Whit 


Sunday, May 16, 1869), caused vases of flowers to be placed on the holy table, or ° 


on a narrow ledge resting thereon, or fixed immediately above the same, so as to 
appear to the congregation to be in contact or connection with the holy table, and 
allowed them to remain so placed on each of the said occasions during the 
performance of Divine service. That you also during Lent, 1869, caused the 
said vases of flowers to be removed and taken away; and again afterwards, more 
especially on Easter Sunday, March 28, 1869, and on Whit Sunday, May 16, 1869, 
replaced, or caused to be replaced, the said vases with the same or other flowers; 
and that you also profusely decorated, or caused to be profusely decorated, the 
said holy table with flowers, the circumstance of such vases and flowers being so 
placed and kept on the holy table, or removed therefrom, being intended by you as 
and constituting a ceremonial and symbolical observance. 


Now mark Sir Robert Phillimore’s judgment :— 


With regard to this charge (he said), there is no evidence that the flowers 
were used as an additional rite or ceremony, or as an ornament in the sense 
affixed to that word in the judgment of the Privy Council in Liddell v. Westerton. 
They appear to me an innocent and not unseemly decoration, and one not minis- 
tering or subsidiary to any usage or doctrine which the Church has rejected or 
abrogated, and to be in the same category with the branches of holly at Christ- 
mas, and the willow-blossoms on Palm Sunday, with which our churches have 
very generally been adorned. I have the Bishop of Exeter’s judgment on this point, 
to which I was referred, of which I think it is enough to say that it was given 
nearly ten years before the decision in Liddell v. Westerton had settled the law, and 
drawn the distinction between ornaments (ornamenta) and decorations. And here 
I must draw attention to the language of the Privy Council in Martin v. Mackono- 
chie:—‘'There is a clear and obvious distinction between the presence in the 
church of things inert and unused, and the active use of the things as a part of the 
administration of a sacrament or of a ceremony. Incense, water, a banner, a 
torch, a candle, and a candlestick may be parts of the furniture or ornaments of a 
church; but the censing of persons and things, or, as was said by the Dean of 
Arches, the bringing in incense at the beginning or during the celebration, and 
removing it at the close of the celebration of the Eucharist; the symbolic use of 
water in baptism, or its ceremonial mixing with the sacramental wine; the 
waving or carrying; the lighting, cremation, and symbolical use of the torch or 
candle: these acts give a life and a meaning to what is otherwise inexpressive, 
and the act must be justified, if at all, as part of a ceremonial law.’ 


I do not pronounce that Mr. Purchas has been guilty of an ecclesiastical offence 
in this matter.” 


Legal distinctions are proverbially fine, so fine, indeed, that some- 
times not even acute minds trained in the science of law can seize them. 
Is it on this account, or is it due to particular dulness of intellect, 
that some perceive a mere quibble, a subtlety of the doctrine of inten- 
tions, in the decision of Sir Robert Phillimore that has suffered flowers 
to creep into the ceremonial of the Church of England? Be it as it 
may, to not a few the decision is utterly distasteful ; and one oppo- 
nent, far from thinking flowers an innocent and not unseemly 
decoration, and one not ministering or subsidiary to any usage or 


22 3 Law Reports, Admiralty and Eccles. Cases, 66. 
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doctrine which the Church has abrogated, has with bitter reprobation 
pointed out that the use of them has risen into importance in the 
Anglican Church concurrently with the teaching of the Real Pre- 
sence.* That many of every rank and profession, on the other hand, 
welcomed it with enthusiasm, cannot be more forcibly shown than by 
recalling the account given in the Pall Mall Gazette two years ago of 
the scene at Covent Garden the day before Easter Sunday :— 


Covent Garden Market this morning presented an extraordinary spectacle, 
illustrating in a remarkable manner the general adoption of floral decorations at 
Easter in the churches. Although many cf the choicest flowers, to the dismay of 
gardeners, are cut in the gardens of the country gentry for the London churches 
they attend, the amount of money spent in decking the more favoured shrines for 
the ‘Queen of Feasts’ is very great, and competition is very strong. As early as 
4 a.M. well-known Churchmen and delicate ladies were standing outside the 
entrance anxious to have the first bid ; for so great a profit do the growers as well 
as the shopkeepers make of the decoration of churches that of late years they have 
refused to book orders in advance. Clergy mingled with the throng, but not in 
such numbers as in previous years, as it has been found better to allow ladies from 
the suburbs to be accompanied by some local florist to bargain for them. Many 
Sisters of Mercy were present, bearing away with them in triumph floral spoils. 
A well-known barrister, a West End churchwarden, a medical man of great 
repute, a countess, and at least one member of the Legislature were among the 
throng who braved the elements. Geraniums, it may be mentioned, fetched from 
eighteen to twenty-four shillings a dozen. Arum lilies were in great request, but, 
owing to the late period at which Easter falls, there was an unusual supply of 
colours of every shade and hue, but no diminution in price; ‘for,’ said a shop- 
keeper, when told the charges should be proportionably less, ‘the demand con- 
tinually increases.’ In all the adjacent streets four-wheel cabs were to be seen 
laden inside and outside with every kind of flower, from the rare exotic to those of 
the humblest kind.** 


Is it credible that not only Churchmen of note, and Sisters of 
Mercy, and ladies of rank, but professional men, men in the law, in 
the legislature, should face the discomforts of an early, inclement 
morning at Covent Garden, the annoyance of bargaining, the vexa- 
tion, I had almost said, of being fleeced, merely to indulge a simple 
taste for floral decoration ? 


II. 


Long before the Gardina Sacriste were done away with, the 
Corona Sacerdotalis reappeared: under altered circumstances, it is 
true, still it did reappear; and the canons and clergy of the cathe- 
drals and churches of England walked in procession crowned with 
blooming flowers—roses, honeysuckles, or the sweet woodruff. Among 
the valuable but irregular churchwardens’ accounts of St. Mary Hill 


23 «The Degradation of Theology,’ Pall Mall Gazette, Jan. 2, 1875. 
24 Pall Mall Gazette, April 20, 1878. 
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given in Nichols’s Extracts we have the clearest testimony of the pre- 
valence of it during the years ranging from 1483 to 1489, which 
carry us through the brief reigns of Edward the Fifth and Richard 
the Third down into the first part of that of Henry the Seventh :— 


A dozen and } rose Garlondes on St. Barnebes’ day [June 17] - « OO8 
Item, for two doss’ di. bocse [box] re for prests and clerkes on St. 


Barnebe daye . ‘ : Is. 10d. 
Garlondes on Corpus Christi-day ; ‘ . 10d. 
For rose garlondis and wodrove garlondis on St. Barnebes Pe ~ ee . lld. 


Again, for the years 1524-5 the churchwardens’ accounts of St. 
Martin Outwich furnish the following :— 


1524, Item, for rose garlands on Corpus Xti aid : Sn ie oan a 
Item, for byrche at Midsummer _. ° 8 
Item, for rose garlands, brede, wyne, ale on ij Sent Mar ten’ 8 days 
Item, for holly and ivy at Chrystmas . ‘ ; ‘ i ‘ ijd. 
. Paid for kaks, flowers and yow ; % ‘ . ; 
Paid for brome ageynst Ester . 
Paid for rosse garlonds on Corpus Christi daye , : 3 
Payd for byrche and bromys at Mydsom’ ; - . ; . ilijd. 
Payd for brede, ale and wyne and garlonds, on Seynt Marten’s day 
[July 4] ye t'nslacyon* . ; : : : : ‘ o vid. 


But the garlands were not confined to priests and canons; 
bishops wore them. Roger de Walden, when he went in solemn pro- 
cession on the feast of the Commemoration of St. Paul, 1405, to be 
enthroned in his episcopal chair at St. Paul’s, had a wreath of red 
roses on his head: ‘tam ipsemet Episcopus, quam omnes Canonici 
ejusdem Ecclesize usi sunt in Processione solenni garlandis de Rosis 
rubris ; et qui vidit ista interfuit, testimonium perhibet de his, et 
scripsit hee.’ ** Nor is this the sole mention we have in history of 
the custom in connection with St. Paul’s. ‘Polydore Vergil, who 
was sent on a mission to England at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century by Alexander the Sixth, was struck by it and notes it in 
his De Rerum Inventoribus. ‘ At the present time,’ he observes, 
‘with the English as elsewhere, the priests on stated and solemn 
occasions appear at the public services of the Church with wreaths on 
their heads, and especially the priests of St. Paul’s at London, who, 
on the feast of St. Paul in the month of June, are crowned for the 
celebration of all the sacred offices proper to the day.’*” Stow’s refer- 
ence to it in his narrative of the procession with the famous buck’s- 
head borne before the cross, when ‘the Dean and Chapter apparelled in 
coapes and vestments with garlands of roses on their heads issued out 
at the west door,’ is so well known that it scarcely needs to be cited. 
Some of the notices of it in foreign countries, however, are less familiar. 


*5 Nichols, Extracts from Churchwardens’ Accompts, ctc., 1797. 
26 Wharton, Historia de Epis. et Dec. Londinensibus. 
27 Lib. ii. c. 17. 
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They occur chiefly in connection with the regulations for the observance 

of Corpus Christi. The Diocesan Synod of Worms, for example, held 

in 1610, amongst other decrees relating to the celebration of Corpus 

Christi, enacted that boys wearing wreaths on their heads should 
walk in the processions appointed forthe day.** And Serarius in his 
elaborate treatise is at great pains not only to lay down the rules for 
the due solemnisation of the Corpus Christi processions in the diocese 
of Mayence, with clergy and laymen, girls and boys, all wearing 
wreaths and garlands composed of roses and various other flowers, 
and oak and ivy; but he also defends the use of wreaths against the 
mockery of some and the condemnation of others who, far from con- 
sidering it a festive and joyful rite giving glory and honour to God 
—which he maintained it was—cried it down on account of its long- 
standing connection with the licentious and idolatrous usages of 
paganism; and he naively concludes his lengthy argument with the 
somewhat utilitarian plea that ‘the wreaths serve another purpose 
than the honour and glory of God: they protect the head from the 
rays of the sun, which at the time is scorching hot ; but even this, he 
exultingly adds, ‘may be referred to the end set forth above, for as 
all walk bareheaded in honour of Christ, so likewise for His glory 
they ought in a measure to consult the interests of their bodily 
health. Where is the harm? Is it not rather a praiseworthy act 
thus to combine prudence with religion and piety? The whole 
city of Mayence on this occasion, he says, was made one single 
temple: the walls, the houses, every place available for decoration 
was ornamented with flowers and foliage; and all the road-ways were 
strewed with them. Even the Emperor wore a floral crown at such 
times ; for we learn from Sarnelli’s letters that Ferdinand the Second 
used to take part in the solemnity ‘sola florea redimitus corolla.’ 

The same practice was, moreover, general in France and Italy. 
Indeed, wherever the festival of Corpus Christi was kept flowers were 
in great request. In the Roman Ritual edited by Catalani at the 
command of Benedict the Fourteenth it is strictly enjoined that each 
of the laymen bearing the baldacchino on Corpus Christi day should 
be crowned with wreaths of flowers; that boys walking two and two 
with garlands on their heads should scatter rose leaves before the 
Blessed Sacrament; that men carrying lamps should likewise wear 
roses twined round their heads; and that the other boys and girls of 
the procession should also have wreaths. 

At Nola a peculiar custom, undoubtedly of heathen origin and 
probably connected with the worship of Jupiter, prevailed, by which 
every priest of the diocese was obliged to go to the cathedral once a 
year to do homage to his bishop. But the clergy were not allowed 
to enter the city for the purpose unless crowned with roses or other 
flowers, the most beautiful of the season, and carrying in their hands 

8 Concilia Germ. t. ix. 2” Serarti Opus Theol. t. iii. 
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bunches of roses skilfully and artistically arranged. All the people 
of the neighbourhood assembled in the cathedral to witness the cere- 
mony. Each priest approached the episcopal throne in turn, knelt 
down, took off his wreath, and having kissed the prelate’s hand, pte- 
sented him with both wreath and nosegay. When all had rendéred 
obeisance, the bishop sent the wreaths to the first matrons of the city 
who were present. *° 

In Italy, too, when a priest said his first mass he wore a crown of 
flowers up to the offertory, after which he sent it to his nearest re 
lative who wore it for the remainder of the day. Iam told that this 
custom is, with a slight difference, to be met with in some parts of 
Germany at the present day: the priest keeps the crown on during 
the whole of mass ; and for a long while after it may be seen carefully 
preserved in his room. 


III. 


In the early days of Christianity the use of bridal wreaths was 
repudiated because it was so intimately connected with the excesses 
of heathen feasts ; and Tertullian chiefly rested his contention against 
all manner of crowns on the ground that they owed their origin to 
falsehood and idolatrous worship. But by far the most interesting, 
curious part of the famous De Corona derived its rugged force from 
the argument of congruity: the use of wreaths was manifestly a 
violation of the intentions of nature, because the organs provided to 
convey to the soul of man the special enjoyment attached to the 
divine gift of flowers, which were the peculiar or at least principal 
material of wreaths, are the organs of sight and smell. With sight 
and smell, then, he says, make use of flowers, for these are the senses 
by which they are to be enjoyed; use them by means of the eyes and 
nose, which are the members to which these senses belong. You have 
got the thing from God, the mode of it from the world; but an ex- 
traordinary mode does not prevent the use of the thing in the common 
way. Let flowers, then, both when fastened into each other and tied 
together with thread and rush, be what they are when free, when loose 
—things.to be looked at and smelt. You count it acrown, let us say, 
when you have a bunch of them bound together in a series, that you 
may carry many at one time, that you may enjoy them all at once. 
Well then, lay them in your bosom if they are so singularly pure ; and 
strew them on your couch if they are so exquisitely soft ; and consign 
them to your cup if they are so perfectly harmless. Have the pleasure 
of them in as many ways as they appeal to your senses. But what 
taste for a flower, what sense for anything belonging to a crown but 
its band, have you in the head, which is able neither to distinguish 


” Ughelli, Ztalia Sacra. Edit. Sec. 
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»eolour, nor to inhale sweet perfumes, nor to appreciate softness? It 

is as much against nature to long after a flower with the head as it 
_is to craye food with the ear, or sound with the nostril. But every- 
thing which is against nature deserves to be branded as monstrous 
among all men; but with us it is to be condemned also as a sacrilege 
against God the Lord and Creator of nature.*! He did not object to 
flowers being placed in the bosom, scattered on the couch, dropped in 
the cup, though all these uses more than trod upon the heels of 
-heathen luxury, because, judging between things agreeable to reason 
and things opposed to it, they came under the former category. Singu- 
larly enough, he quite overlooks the reference in Wisdom and Isaiah 
to festal wreaths, and concludes that the people of God never indulged 
in the use of them, either on the occasion of public rejoicing, or to 
gratify criminal luxury: ‘So they returned from the Babylonish 
captivity with timbrels, and flutes, and psalteries more suitably than 
with crowns ; and after eating and drinking uncrowned, they rose up 
to play. For neither would the account of the rejoicing nor the ex- 
posure of the luxury have been silent touching the honour or dis- 
honour of the crown.’ But when ‘ uncrowned they rose up to play,’ 
the people were in the desert. ‘ Thus, too, Isaiah,’ he continues, ‘ with 
timbrels, and psalteries, and flutes, they drink wine,’ would have added 
with crowns, if this practice had ever had place in the things of God.* 
Clement of Alexandria likewise declaimed against the unfitness of 
setting crowns of flowers above the organs of sight and smell :— 


Do not encircle my head with a crown, for in spring-time it is delightful to 
while away the time on the dewy meads, while soft and many-coloured flowers 
are in bloom, and, like the bees, enjoy a natural and pure fragrance. But to adorn 
one’s self with a ‘crown woven from the fresh mead’ and wear it at home, were 
unfit for a man of temperance, For it is not suitable to fill the wanton hair with 
rose leaves, or violets, or lilies, or other such flowers, stripping the sward of its 
flowers. . . . Besides those who crown themselves destroy the pleasure there is in 
flowers; for they enjoy neither the sight of them, since they wear the crown above 
their eyes; nor their fragrance, since they put the flowers away above the organs 
of respiration. , . . As beauty, so also the flower delights when looked at; and 
it is meet to glorify the Creator by the enjoyment of the sight of beautiful 
objects.** 

But he condemned the wreath not so much on this account, not so 
much on account of its being a symbol of recklessness and an incite- 
ment to rioting and drunkenness, as because it had been dedicated to 
idols. Tertullian’s notion, however, predominates in Minutius Felix, 
so that when Cecilius charges Christians that they do not wreathe 


their heads with flowers, Octavius is made to answer :-— 


Who is he who doubts of our indulging ourselves in ‘spring flowers, when we 
gather both the rose of spring and the lily, and whatever else is of agreeable colour 
and odour among flowers? For these we both us2 scattered loose and free, we 
twine our necks with them in garlands. Pardon us forsooth, that we do not 


| Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vol. xi. 2 Tiél. 3 Thid. vol. iv. 
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crown our heads; we are accustomed to receive the scent of a sweet flower 
in our nostrils, not to inhale it with the back of our head or with our hair.** 


Still, whatever other motive prevailed in the written denuncia- 
tions by the primitive Christians of wreaths, hatred, on account of the 
luxury almost invariably associated with the heathen use of them, 
was never altogether absent. It stands out in strong relief in the 
Syriac version that has come down to us of the Memorial of the 
Greek senator Ambrose, addressed to his fellow-senators when they 
raised an outcry against him for embracing Christianity: ‘ Your 
festivals, too, I hate; for there is no moderation where they are; the 
sweet flutes also, dispellers of care, which play with a tremulous 
motion; and the preparation of ointments wherewith ye anoint 
yourselves; and the chaplets which ye put on.’*® But in spite of 
Tertullian ; in spite of Clement of Alexandria and Minutius Felix; 
in spite of the rigour that would interdict even the crown of the 
bride and bridegroom, the graceful practice was revived with a high 
significance it had never had before, and, freed from old associations, 
the nuptial crown became the prerogative of the virtuous alone. 
Some think that objections to it were never very widely entertained ; 
but whether they were or not, in the fourth century it was again a 
common observance and an honoured one. St. Chrysostom is our first 
authority on this point: ‘Garlands are wont to be worn on the heads 
of bridegrooms, as a symbol of victory, betokening that they approach 
the marriage bed unconquered by pleasure. But if captivated by 
pleasure he has already given himself up to harlots, why does he wear 
the garland, since he has been subdued?’** Then in both the Latina 
and Arabic Lives of St. Alexius—Alexius-was the only son of the 
senator Euphemian, one of the first nobles of the court of the 
Emperor Theodosius—mention is made of the wreaths placed on the 
heads of Alexius and his bride, a member of the imperial family, by 
the chief priest, at their marriage in one of the churches of Rome: a 
marriage celebrated with truly royal magnificence, if we may believe 
the accounts of the feast served on the occasion at six hundred tables 
to the strangers and poor people who flocked to witness it.” And in 
his History of the Franks St. Gregory of Tours relates how the bride 
of Injuriosus, the richest senator of Auvergne, who had resolved to 
consecrate herself to the service of God by a vow of virginity, lamented 
to her husband on the first day of their marriage that she had lost 
her crown of incorruptible roses for the fleeting roses that disfigured 
rather than embellished her.** Furthermore we gather from Claudian 
that Honorius was satisfied with a crown of flowers at his marriage : 


Tu festas, Hymenee, faces, tu, Gratia, flores 
Elige, tu g2minas, Concordia, necte coronas. 


3% Ante-Nic, Christ. Lib. vol. xiii. % Tbid. vol. xxiv. 
%¢ Hom. ix.1 Tim. (Trans. J. Tweed.) 87 Bollandi Acta Sanct. tom. iv. 
% Hist, des Francs. Edit. Fr. p. 41. (1836.) 
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And the same poet, exhorting the great Roman general Stilicho to 
marry, says: 

Solitas galeé fulgere comas, 

Stilico, molli necte corona. 


The observance is also more than once alluded to by the brilliant 
many-sided Sidonius Apollinaris. In a letter to his friend Heronius 
describing the pomp of Ricimer’s marriage, he says, ‘ Jam quidem 
virgo tradita est, jam corona sponsus honoratur ;’ and in his pane- 
gyric to the Emperor Anthemius, referring to the same marriage, he, 
by a delicate allusion to the valour of Ricimer, has memorized the 
eontemporaneous use of the laurel crown for warriors and the bride- 
groom’s wreath of myrtle :— 


Hos thalamos, Ricimer, virtus tibi pronuba poscit, 
Atque Dionaeam dat Martia laurea myrtum. 


Ricimer—the Roman king-maker—it will be remembered, married 
the daughter of Anthemius. 

The marriage service of the Eastern Church is literally called in 
the Evyoddoyov the ceremony of the wreath (’Axodovdia tod 
orepavepatos), because of the solemn rite of the nuptial crown 
observed in it. And to be crowned (crepavotvc@ar) and to be 
married (dyapeio@ar) are synonymous. Hence, too, the prohibition 
of secret marriage stands: No one must be crowned secretly (M~éeis 
puotixas otepavovcOw). In fact, the coronation of the bridegroom 
and bride constitutes a most important part of the ceremony of 
marriage. It is performed by the chief officiating priest with wreaths 
or chaplets composed for the most part of olive sprays mixed with 
white and purple bands or flowers. When placing the wreath on the 
head of the bridegroom the priest says, ‘The servant of God N. is 
crowned for [7.e. marries] the servant of God N. in the Name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’*® Having gone 
through a like ceremony with the bride, he crosses both their hands 
and blesses them thrice in this form: ‘ O Lord, our God, crown them 
with glory and honour (Kvpie 0 Qeds juav, 50&n nal tipn otrepavwcor 
avtovs).’ The rite of the cup, which follows next, having been ful- 
filled, the priest leads the newly married pair round in the form of a 
circle, whilst the wreaths are borne behind by the best man; and 
finally both bridegroom and bride are crowned afresh with a solemn 
blessing. 

Up to the ninth century the rite of coronation was forbidden at 
second nuptials. Later, however, it was tolerated; though, as a 
general rule, wherever the custom of marriage wreaths prevailed 
outside the Greek Church the use of them was limited to first 
nuptials, And in Switzerland so much importance was attached to 
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their symbolical significance that a very strict law was in force pro- 
hibiting brides from wearing chaplets or garlands in the church, orat 
any time during the wedding feast, if they had previously in any way 
forfeited their right to the privileges of maidenhood.*° 


IV. 


As at the dawn of Christianity the nuptial wreath was repudiated 
because it was contaminated by its contact with paganism, so on like 
grounds the heathen customs of crowning the dead and strewing 
their graves with flowers were at first rejected by the early Christ’. »s; 
and in so marked a way that Cacilius, in the Octavius of Minuv.is 
Felix, upbraided them for refusing garlands even to their sepulchres, 
Very soon after it was made, however, Octavius’s defence was no 
longer required. The dead body, which under the Old Law was 
decreed an unclean thing, became ‘honourable in the dishonour of 
corruption.’ The Jew abhorred it: to touch it, nay its very presence, 
was pollution to him. To honour and reverence it was a sacred duty 
of the Christian bound up with fundamental doctrines of his faith ; 
and he claimed it as a privilege. Naturally enough, the tombs of the 
martyrs were the first objects of the particular phase of the new-born 
obligation that belongs to the subject we are pursuing. And 
perhaps the earliest illustration of its fulfilment is to be met with in 
the decoration of the outer chamber of the cemetery of St. Agnes: 
little winged genii are represented bearing on their shoulders, to the 
graves of the saints within, baskets filled with flowers.‘! St. Ambrose 
himself certainly refrained from the pious office at the tomb of 
Valentinus, but he suffered others to bring their baskets full of lilies: 
*Non ego floribus tumulum adspergam, sed spiritum ejus Christi 
odore perfundam. Spargant alii plenis lilia calathis: nobis lilium est 
Christus.’‘? St. Jerome likewise speaks without condemnation of 
how husbands softened their grief by covering the tombs of their 
wives with violets, roses, lilies, and purple flowers, though at the 
same time he thought almsgiving the more profitable act: ‘ Ceteri 
mariti super tumulos conjugum spargunt violas, rosas, lilia, floresque 
purpureos, et dolorem pectoris his officiis consolantur. Pammachius 
noster sanctam favillam, ossaque veneranda, eleemosyne balsamis 
rigat: his pigmentis atque odoribus fovet cineres quiescentes: sciens 
scriptum, sicut aqua extinguit ignem, ita eleemosyna peccatum.’* 
And furthermore, Prudentius not only enjoins the custom on others, 
but practises it himself: 


* Werndley, Trigurine Liturgy. 

“ Bottari, Sculture e Pitture, tav. cxxxix. 

4% De Obitu Valentin. Consolatio. 

* Lpist. ad Pam.: Consolatio sup. ob. Pauline we. 
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Nos tecta fovebimus ossa 
Violis et fronde frequente.** 


Thus step by step it gained ground, till at last the ceremony of 
crowning the dead found a place in the Roman Ritual. ‘The rite 
instituted by the Catholic Church for the burial of children is a joyful 
rather than a sad one .. . . the body of the child must be clothed 
in white and strewed with fresh flowers and sweet herbs; and a 
wreath of flowers placed on its head in token of virginal chastity.’ * 


In due observance of an ancient rite, 
The rude Biscayans, when their children lie 
Dead in the sinless time of infancy, 
Attire the peaceful corse in vestments white ; 
And, in like sign of cloudless triumph bright, 
They bind the unoffending creature’s brows 
With happy garlands of the pure white rose : 
This done, a festal company unite 
In choral song; and, while the uplifted cross 
Of Jesus goes before, the child is borne 
Uncover’d to the grave. Her piteous loss 
The lonesome mother cannot choose but mourn ; 
Yet soon by Christian faith is grief subdued, 
And joy attends upon her fortitude. 


But the limits first set by ecclesiastical authority were too narrow : 
the rite could not be confined to children. 


In many places it is customary to put a wreath on the bier of unmarried per- 
sons in token of virginal chastity; this is going beyond the Rubrics, which 
prescribe such a mark of honour for children only who have died before attaining 
the use of reason; nevertheless it is approved of by Barussaldi (Tit. 40, n. 8) and 
Catalani (Tit. vi. c. 7, § 1, n. 2) in the case of persons of any age, no matter how 
advanced, provided they have never been married, but have remained single up to 
the time of their death ; for such persons, of whichever sex, are presumed to be 
virgins; and are therefore entitled to the crown of virginity . . . however, accord- 
ing-to Cavalieri (Tom. iii. c. 16, v. vi. vii.) this custom was open to many incon- 
veniences, and certainly could not be followed in the case of those who by notorious 
sin had forfeited their good reputation.*” 


No one has handled the observance in its purely natural form, 
which knew no bounds, more exquisitely than Shakespeare :— 


With fairest flowers, 
Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave; thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azured hare-bell, like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweeten’d not thy breath ; the ruddock would 
With charitable bill, (O bill, sore shaming 


44 Prudentiit Carmina, Cathemerinon x. 
“s Pius Martinucci, Manuale Sacr. Cerem. v. 4, p. 60. 
4° Wordsworth, Sonnets to Liberty. 

De Herdt, Sacre Liturgie Prazis, t. iii. 
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Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !) bring thee all this ; 

Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse.‘® 


And the pitiful, tender service it was thought no shame for a soldier 
to render, it was thought no weakness for a soldier to claim :-— 


Albeit that here in London town 
It is my fate to die, 

O carry me to Northumberland 
In my father’s grave to lie. 

There chaunt my solemn requiem 
In Hexham’s holy towers ; 

And let six maids of fair Tynedale 
Scatter my grave with flowers.” 


By our rural population in out-of-the-way hamlets, especially in 
Wales, the tradition of strewing graves with flowers was never lost; 
the village churchyard ever remained a faithful witness to the past, 
no matter what went on to tell of changed rites in the church within 
it. And now in England generally, as well as in France, in Germany, 
and in other piaces on the Continent, the custom flourishes to an ex- 
tent unsurpassed by the Greek yoa/ or the Roman Parentalia, Feralia, 
Violares Dies. Sceptics and believers uphold it, and statesmen, and 
soldiers, and princes, and scholars equally with children and maidens 
are the objects of it. The tomb of Michelet is heaped up with flowers 
no less than that of Baroche or the veteran statesman Thiers, whilst 
the late sovereign of them all, though buried in a foreign land, does 
not lie forgotten and unhonoured by tributes of affectionate loyalty 
composed of the favourite badge of the supporters of his dynasty, 
sent from across the sea. One of the most pathetic incidents con- 
nected with the funeral of Princess Alice was that of the poor old 
peasant woman from the Odenwald, who timidly laid her little wreath 
of rosemary with its two small white blossoms beside the rare and 
costly flowers that wellnigh hid the pall from view; and no one 
could have thought that the Queen complied with a bare form of 
etiquette when they read of the wreath of white roses, white camel- 
lias and passion-flowers placed at her express command on the coffin 
of the young Prince Waldemar. 

A very touching instance of the intense craving of the human 
heart to force its way into the unseen world, to give sensible, outward 
proofs of affection to those who to all appearance have gone beyond 
the reach of them, came under my own immediate observation only a 
year or two ago. The mother of a friend of mine died, and whilst 
she yet lay in her room, an old servant, who had been much attached 


S Cymbeline, act iv. sc. 2. 
* Mackay, Jacobite Songs and Rallads of Scotland from 1688 to 1746: * Derwent- 
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to her, went a long distance to call and ask leave to look for a last 
time on the countenance of his former mistress. The boon was 
readily granted. Just as he was about to leave the room he took from 
under his coat some fresh snowdrops that he had carefully guarded 
there, and reverently laid them on her bosom. Then in a broken, 
pleading voice, as if fearful that he had taken too great a liberty, he 
said to her daughter, the sole witness of the act, ‘ She was so fond of 
them,’ and hurried out of the house. His simple devotion was so 
spontaneous, so unstudied and reverent that it was impossible not to 
be moved by it. And yet it all lay under a rough exterior, and sprang 
from the impulse of a rude, uncultivated nature. ‘ Le cceur a ses 
raisons, que la raison ne connait point. 

In some parts of Italy, notably in Tuscany, the periwinkle—the 
identical flower with which they crowned poor Simon Fraser in 
mockery, on his way to execution *°—from a custom dating from re- 
mote antiquity, of weaving it into garlands for the dead, especially 
children, is even now called Fior da morte; though the once familiar 
homely name is, I hear, gradually disappearing, passing out of the 
broad sunlight of the people’s vocabulary into the comparative obscurity 
of botanical dictionaries. But this must not be taken as evidence that 
in the very cradle of the Feralia care for the dead has really waxed 
faint and cold with the lapse of time, though perhaps the Violares 
Dies are not kept up in all their pristine outward loveliness. During 
the trasporto, or carrying of the dead from the house, flowers are 
used in abundance, and beautiful garlands are placed on the bier. 
So that the spirit which moved neas at his father’s grave—‘ pur- 
pureosque flores jacet "—yet lives in his descendants, if it be dwarfed 
in some respects; and Italians still urge, with the noblest poet of 
their land— 

Manibus date lilia plenis : 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 
His saltem accumulem donis. 


V. 


I cannot well end my paper without a reference to Land Tenures, 
for in England we have had instances of them quite as curious as those 
by which the nobles of Mexico became tenants in chief. For instance, 
lands 2ad tenements in Ham, in Surrey, were formerly held by John 


% «He was the eldest son of Simon Fraser, the ancestor of the baronial houses of 
Saltoun and Lovat; and a faithful adherent of Sir William Wallace. His death [in 
1306] was as ignominious as his valour and patriotism had been great. He was 
carried to London heavily ironed, and his legs tied under his horse’s belly, and as 
he passed through the city a garland of periwinkle was in mockery placed on his 
head.’ Aungier, Chroniques de London. See also Political Songs of the Reign of 
Edward I. 
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of Handloo of the men of Kingston on condition of rendering to the 
said men three clove gillyflowers at the king’s coronation.*' Again, 
in his letter to Cromwell on the dissolution of the monastery of St. 
Andrew at Northampton, Robert Southwell wrote, ‘There have 
growne no decay by this priour that we can lerne, but surely his pre- 
decessours pleasured moche in odoryferous savours, as it shulde seme 
by their converting the rentes of their monastery, that were wonte 
to be paide in coyne and grayne, into gelofer flowers and roses.’*? And 
more remarkable still are the terms of Sir Christopher Hatton’s lease 
of the greater part of Ely Place, viz. a red rose, ten loads of hay and 
ten pounds per annum. In addition to which Bishop Cox, Queen 
Elizabeth’s victim in the hard bargain, reserved to himself and his 
successors the right of walking in the gardens and gathering twenty 
bushels of roses yearly. 

The Baillée des Roses, which existed in France up to the end of 
the sixteenth century, consisted of a tribute of roses due from the peers 
of France to Parliament, and was rendered in the months of April, 
May and June on a day when the sitting was held in the great hall. 
The peer whose turn it was to pay the tribute had to see that on the 
appointed day all the rooms of the palace were strewed with roses, 
flowers and sweet herbs: before the sitting commenced he was bound 
to enter every chamber with a large bowl of silver borne before him 
containing as many crowns of roses and bouquets as there were members 
of Parliament and officers attached to its service; and when the 
roses had been distributed to the various claimants of the homage 
and the audience was ended, he gave a great feast to the presidents, 
councillors, clerks and ushers of the court. The origin of this custom 
is quite unknown. It existed not only at the Parliament of Paris, but 
was maintained at all the other Parliaments of the kingdom, especially 
that of Toulouse ; and the tribute was obligatory on the children of 
the king, princes of the blood, dukes, cardinals and other peers. There 
is said to have been an edict’ of Henry the Third relating to it ; but 
of this I have not been able to find any trace. 

The part that flowers played in the Wars of the Roses needs but 
a passing allusion ; their use, however, in the Guelph and Ghibelline 
disturbances that long distracted Italy is less known. Then party 
spirit ran so high in Bergamo, and factions were so keen about their 
floral badges that they even introduced them into the churches and 
stamped them on the chalices and sacred vestments and altars. Those 
were the days when men attached a party meaning to the very forms 
of drinking-glasses, to apples and peaches and other fruits. After 
this we cannot but acknowledge that Imperialists, Legitimists, Re- 
publicans, one and all, have exhibited a laudable restraint in their use 
of the violet, white blossoms and immortelles. 


'! Hecerpta Historica, p. 21. 
82 Wright, Letters relating to the Suppression of Monasteries. 
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And now I must end. We have seen the savages of Florida 
offering gifts of fair flowers to their divinity, the sun ; we have seen 
the broken-hearted Tonga chief wreathe the head of his dead child 
with the brightest flowers, and, unselfish in his sorrow, bid his people 
deck themselves gaily with blossoms and rejoice because her spirit was 
at rest ; we have seen the barbarous Mexicans, discriminating between 
their various beauties, make—amidst the most revolting sacrifices of 
human life—oblations of flowers to the god or goddess to whose 
special worship appropriate kinds were dedicated ; we have seen the 
followers of Bouddha and Brahma outstripping both the far-away 
savage and the bloodthirsty barbarian in the lavishness of similar 
gifts; we have seen, too, that the Egyptians were little, if they were 
_at all, behind Brahmin and Buddhist ; and in the ceremonial of the 
chosen people we have at least caught a glimpse of like practices; 
then, turning to the cultured Greeks and warlike Romans, we have 
seen the same rites upheld with all the intensity of which the keen 
sense of beauty of the one and the strong nature of the other made 
them capable, so that the very life of the people, in the temple; in the 
field, in the home, was bound up and interwoven with flowers ;** and 
finally, coming to the Christian era after the first shrinking from 
everything suggestive of idolatry, we have seen the rulers of the early 
Church boldly incorporate these observances, stripped of their heathen 
attributes, with its ritual. There are those by whom the strange 
sequence, the long roll of Credos and Glorias lying before us in almost 
unbroken historical continuity, will be simply put aside as affording 
but a fresh proof of the unexhausted and inexhaustible superstition of 
our race. But, treat them as we may, these time-honoured, hoary 
customs—as sentimental fancies, antiquarian. curiosities, aberrations 
of the human mind, the fact remains—stultify it if we can—that 
from the earliest and most archaic times, in all countries and places, 

throughout the ups and downs of civilisation, even in this great 
century of scientific enlightenment, young and old, rich and poor, the 
simple and the lettered, the sovereign and the subject, have ever 
sought to give expression to the deep-rooted and most cherished beliefs 

and aspirations of mankind, as well as to the joys and sorrows that 
stir our daily life, through the frailest yet most fair of all the 
things of earth. ‘They labour not, neither do they spin, but I say to 
you that not even Solomon in all his glory was arrayed as one of 


these.’ 
AGNES LAMBERT. 


83 Nineteenth Century, Sept. 1878. 















































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE POUND OF FLESH. 


Tue scholars who, in a recent Westminster Play, evoked four ghosts 
from ancient Greece to decide on the reliques exhumed by Dr. 
Schliemann, might well try their mediumship upon the equally 
mysterious past of their own country. They would confer a large 
benefit if they could evoke the ghost of William Shakespeare, 
and bring him before the footlights just now, in order that we 
might pelt him with questions which have loig been accumulating. 
For one, I should like to put to him the question,—What do you 
think of Mr. Irving’s Shylock ? - 

We know that no such figure appeared on Shakespeare’s own stage 
at the Globe. Shylock, as acted by Shakespeare’s friend Burbage, was 
a comic figure. His make-up consisted of exceedingly red hair and 
beard, a false nose preternaturally long and hooked, and a tawny 
petticoat. Such a figure must have been largely meant to make fun 
for the pit and gallery, of which Shakespeare was rarely oblivious, and 
Burbage never. 

But a conventional stage figure is generally an evolution, and this 
farcical Shylock was no exception. The famous Isaac of Norwich was 
a typical Jew in his time. A thirteenth century caricature, pre- 
served in the Pell Office, shows us the popular notion of him. He is. 
pictured as a three-faced idol surrounded by devils. The three faces 
are not specially ugly or comical, but repulsive enough ; and we may 
detect in the figure the reflection of a period when the diabolical 
theory of the Jew was serious, and no laughing matter. Similarly, in 
the old Miracle Plays, Satan was a serious figure, though he gradu- 
ally became a mere laughing-stock like Pantaloon in the pantomimes. 
The stage-Jew shared the same decline ‘as the stage-devil—his 
supposed inspirer. In-his malignant and formidable aspect he was, 
indeed, in Shakespeare’s day, the main figure of a popular play— 
Marlowe's ‘ Jew of Malta;’ but even he had the long nose and sun- 
dry grotesque features; and it can hardly be doubted that in the 
still more ludicrous make-up of Shylock, who succeeded Marlowe’s 
Barabas in public interest, the Globe Theatre followed the popular 
feeling. 

Mr. Swinburne, in his graphic and subtle ‘Study of Shakespeare,’ 
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seems to regard Marlowe’s Jew as the real man, and Shakespeare’s 
a mouthpiece for the finest poetry. To this I can only half 
subscribe. Marlowe’s Barabas, the Jew of Malta, is closely 
related to the figure of Isaac of Norwich surrounded by devils. He 
is no man at all, but an impossible fiend. He kills and poisons 
christians without any motive. As Charles Lamb wrote: ‘ He is 
just such an exhibition as, a century or two earlier, might have been 
played before the Londoners, by the royal command, when a general 
pillage and massacre of the Hebrews had been previously resolved on 
in the cabinet.’ The average christian murdered the Jew because 
he did not look upon him as a man, actuated by human feelings 
and motives, but as a miscreant—the word means ‘ misbeliever ’— 
which then meant an agent of Antichrist, instigated by his paternal 
devil. 

In the character of Shylock Shakespeare retained the grotesquerie 
which might please the rabble, at the same time turning their scowl 
to laughter. Even now, while Mr. Irving is giving his powerful and 
pathetic impersonation, the occasional laugh reminds us how easily 
some parts of the text would lend themselves to a farcical interpreta- 
tion, if the painted nose and comic gestures were present. But it is 
much more remarkable to observe how rare and superficial are these 
ludicrous incidents. The farcical Shylock has passed away from the 
English stage through force of the more real character which Shake- 
speare drew, and as I believe meant to draw; and if that grotesque 
figure of the old Globe should be acted now, he would be hissed in 
any theatre; and the ghost of Shakespeare, were he present, would 
probably join in the sibilant chorus. Shakespeare may not have 
intended all the far-reaching moral belonging to the ancient legend 
of the pound of flesh, but surely no one can carefully compare his 
Shylock with the Barabas of his contemporary without recognising a 
purpose to medify and soften the popular feeling towards the Jew, to 
picture a man where Marlowe had painted a monster, if not indeed to 
mirror for christians their own injustice and cruelty. 

Let us take our stand beside Portia when she summons the 
Merchant and Shylock to stand forth. The two men have long 
legendary antecedents, and have met many times before. Five years 
ago Miss Toulmin Smith made the discovery that the story of the 
Bond was contained in the thirteenth-century English poem, Cursor 
Mundi, there interwoven with the legend of the Finding of the 
Holy Cross. 

In a valuable paper read to the New Shakespeare Society, April 
9, 1875, that lady quotes the story. A christian goldsmith, in the 
service of Queen Eline (mother of Constantine), owes a sum of money 
toa Jew; if he cannot pay it at a certain time he is to render the 
weight of the wanting money in his own flesh. The bond is forfeit ; 
the Jew prepares to cut the flesh; but the judges decide that no 
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drop of blood must be shed. The Jew being thus defeated, Queen 
Eline declares he must give up all his goods to the State and lose his 
tongue. But he is forgiven on agreeing to tell her where the Holy 
Cross is hidden. 

There are eleven versions of the Bond story in the early literature 
of Europe. In four of these versions no Jew appears. Karl Simrock 
believes that it is an ancient law-anecdote—-an illustration of the law 
of retaliation pressed toan extreme. The evidences he gives of its use 
for this purpose are interesting ; and it appears to me probable that 
it might have been in this way that the Jew was first introduced into 
the story. Where a Jew and a christian confronted each other in 
any issue it might be assumed that all mitigations of the swmmum 
jus were removed from the question; only the naked technical terms 
of the law could then be conceived as restraining either from doing 
the utmost injury he could to the other. There is an old Persian 
version of the tale in which, perhaps for a similar reason, a Moslem 
and an Armenian confront each other ; and in this case the failure of 
the bond is not because of the blood, but because of the extreme 
exactness of weight demanded by the court. An Egyptian form of 
the story has a similar end. 

It is not proposed here to discuss and compare these versions or 
their dates, important as they are, but to pass beyond them to the 
principles involved and the ideas in which they are rooted. 

Side by side, in all ages and races, have struggled with each 
other the principle of retaliation and that of forgiveness. In religion 
the vindictive principle has euphemistic names: it is called law and 
justice. The other principle, that of remission, has had to exist by 
sufferance, and in nearly all religions has been recognised only in 
subordinate alliance with its antagonist. An eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth, blood for blood, is primitive law. Projected into heaven, 
magnified in the divine majesty, it becomes the principle that a deity 
cannot be just and yet a justifier of offenders. ‘ Without the shedding 
of blood there is no remission of sins.’ Since finite man is naturaily 
assumed to be incapable of directly satisfying an infinite law, all 
religions, based on the idea of a divine lawgiver, are employed in 
devising schemes by which commutations may be secured, and 
vicarious satisfactions of divine law obtained. No deity inferred 
from the always relentless forces of nature has ever been supposed 
able to forgive the smallest sin until it was exactly atoned for. For 
this reason the divine mercifulness has generally become a separate 
personification. The story of the ‘pound of flesh’ is one of the 
earliest fables concerning these conflicting principles. 

The following legend was related to me by a Hindu, as one he 
had been told in his childhood. The chief of the Indian triad Indra, 


pursued the god Agni. Agni changed himself to a dove in order 
to escape; but Indra changed himself to a hawk, to continue the 
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pursuit. The dove took refuge with Vishnu, second person of the 
triad, the Hindu Saviour. Indra flying up demanded the dove; 
‘Vishnu concealing it in his bosom, refused to give up the dove. 
Indra then took an oath that if the dove were not surrendered he 
would tear from Vishnu’s breast an amount of flesh equal to the body 
of the dove. Vishnu still refused to surrender the bird, but bared 
his breast. The divine hawk tore from it the exact quantity, and 
‘the drops of blood—the blood of a Saviour—as they fell to the ground 
wrote the scriptures of the Vedas. 

Among ‘the various versions of this story in India, I have not 
been ‘able to find any in accepted sacred books which preserves with 
the simplicity of this folk-tale the ancient moral antagonism between 
the deities now found in alliance asa Triad. Hindu orthodoxy has 
outgrown the phase of faith which could sanction that probably- pro- 
vincial legend. Its spirit survives in one of Vishnw’s titles, Yadjiia 
Varaha, ‘ the boar of sacrifice,’ derived from Vishnu’s third incarnation 
by which he saved the world from demons by becoming himself a 
victim. We may see in the fable reflection of a sacrificial age; an 
age in which the will and word of a god became inexorable fate, 
but also the dawning conception of a divineness in the mitigation 
of the law, which ultimately adds saving deities to those which 
cannot be appeased. 

The earliest version, probably B.c. 300, is the story in the Mahébha- 
rata (Vana parva), of the trial of the best of mankind, King 
Usinéra. Indra and Agni, wishing to test his fidelity to the laws of 
righteousness, assume the forms of falcon and pigeon, The latter 
(Agni) pursued by the former (Indra) seeks and receives the king's 
protection. The falcon demands the pigeon, and is refused on the 
ground that it is written that to kill a twice-born man, to kill a cow, 
and to abandon a being that has taken refuge with one, are equal sins. 
This is a quotation from the Laws,of Manu. The falcon argues that 
it is the law of nature that it shall feed on pigeons, and a law against 
nature is no law. He (the falcon) will be starved, consequently his 
mate and little ones must perish, and thus in preserving one the king 
will slay many. The falcon is offered by Usinara other food—a. boar, 
bull, gazelle,—but the falcon declares that it is not the law of its nature 
to eat such things. The king then declares that he will not give up 
the pigeon, but he will give anything else. in his power which the 
falcon may demand. The falcon replies that he can only accept a 
quantity of the king’s own flesh equal in weight to the pigeon’s body. 
Usindra gladly accedes to this substitution. Balances are produced, 
and the pigeon is placed in one scale. The king cuts off a piece of 
his flesh that appears large enough, but is insufficient ; he cuts again 
and again, but still the pigeon outweighs his piled-up flesh. Finally, 
all his flesh gone, the king gets into the scale himself. ‘The two 
gods then resume their divine shape, announce to Usindra that for 
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the sacrifice he has made he will be glorified in all worlds throughout 
eternity, and the king ascends transfigured into heaven. 

This legend is repeated under the title Syena-Kapotiyam (Dove 
and Hawk) in the Purana Sarvasvan in the Bodleian Library, 
where it is in Bengali characters. There is another version in the 
Markandéyé Purdna (ch. iii.) in which Indra appears to the sage 
Vipulasvan in the form of a large famished bird. Finding that this bird 
can only be nourished by human flesh, the sage appeals to his sons to 
give it some of their flesh; and on their refusal he curses them, and 
tells the bird that after he has performed certain funeral ceremonies 
his body shall be for its nourishment. Whereupon Indra bids the 
sage abandon his body only by the power of contemplation, reveals 
his divine nature, and offers Vipulasvan whatever he may ask. 

Indra here says, ‘ I eat no living creature,’ which shows a moral 
advance. Perhaps his conversion may have been in some measure 
due to the teaching of Buddha. It is instructive to compare the 
Mahabharata legend with an early Buddhist version cited by M. 
Foucaux from the Dsang-lowng,' a version all the more significant 
because the hero of it, Sivi, was traditionally the son of Usindra and 
had already appeared in the fourth book of Mah4bhérata as tried in 
the same way with his father, and with the same results. Sivi had 
become a popular type of self-sacrifice. According to the Buddhist 
legend, Indra, perceiving that his divine existence was drawing to a 
close, confided to Visvakarman ? his grief at not seeing in the world 
any man who would become a Buddha. Visvakarman declared King 
Sivisuch aman. The falcon and pigeon test isthen applied. But the 
Buddhist Sivi does not, like his Brahman prototype, offer to compensate 
the falcon with the flesh of other animals. He agrees to give his 
own flesh. The gods descend and weep tears of emotion at seeing 
the king as a skeleton outweighing the dove which his flesh could 
not equal. Nor is the Buddhist gaint caught up to heaven. He is 
offered the empire and throne of Indra himself but refuses it ; he 
desires only to be a Buddha. Sivi’s body is restored to greater 
beauty than before, and he becomes Buddha amid the joy of gods and 
men. 

Other versions show the legend further detached from brahmanic 
ideas, and resting more completely upon Buddha’s compassionateness 
to all creatures. Of this description is one in the ‘Sermons’ by 
Asphagosha, for the translation of which I am indebted to Professor 
Beal. Sakra (a name of Indra) tempted by a heretic to believe that 
the teaching of Buddha was false, and that men followed it from 
motives of self-interest, sought for a perfect man who was practising 
austerities solely for the sake of becoming a Buddha. Finding one, 


3 Le Mahabharata, p. 241. 
2 The ‘omnificent,’ who offered up all worlds in a general sacrifice, and ended by 
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Sivaka Raja, he agreed with Visvakarman to tempt him. All happens 
as in the old legend, except that Sivaka rests his refusal not upon 
the law of Manu, nor upon the sanctity of asylum, but upon his love 
of all living things. To this his mercifulness the falcon appeals, re- 
minding him of its own young, and Sivaka calls for a knife and cuts 
off a piece of his flesh, not caring whether it is more or less than 
the body of the dove. He then faints. All living creatures raise 
lamentations, and the deities, much affected, heal the wound. 

The influence of Buddhism is traceable in the modifications of 
the original legend, which show the sacrifice not accepted as it was in 
the case of Vishnu and to some extent in that of Usindra, whose 
earthly life terminates. With Buddha the principle of remission 
supersedes that of sacrifice. His argument against the brah- 
manic sacrifice of life was strong. When they pointed to these 
predatory laws of nature in proof of their faith that the gods 
approved the infliction of pain and death, he asked them why they 
did not sacrifice their own children; why they did not offer to the 
gods the most valuable lives. The fact was that they were out- 
growing direct human sacrifices — preserving self-mortifications— 
and animals were slain in commutation of costlier offerings. This 
moral revolution is traceable in the gradual constitution of Vishnu 
as a Saviour. There is a later legend that Vishnu approached 
Sivi in the form of a Brahman in want of food, but would accept 
none except the flesh of Sivi’s son Vrihad-Garbha. The king 
killed and cooked his son and placed the food before the Brahman, 
who then bade him eat it himself. Sivi prepared to do so, when 
Vishnu stayed his hand, revealed himself, restored the son to life, and 
vanished. This legend belongs to a transitional period. Its out- 
come is found in several Hindu folk-tales, one of which has been told 
by the charming story-teller, Mr. W. R. S. Ralston. The king of a 
country is dying, and a poor man is informed of the fact by a dis- 
guised ‘fate.’ He asks if there is no way to save the king’s life, 
and is told there is but one way ; ifa child should be sacrificed, with 
its own consent, that would save the king. The man returns home 
and proposes to his wife to slay their beautiful little boy. She con- 
sents ; the boy having also consented, the knife is about to descend 
on the child, when the fates appear, announcing that they only wished 
to try his loyalty to his king, who had already recovered. 

We may feel pretty certain that originally that king was a deity, 
though not so certain that the knife was arrested without killing 
anything at all. In several popular fables we find the story preserved 
essentially in the old sacrificial form to teach the rewards of self- 
sacrifice, though, in order to escape the scandal of a human sacrifice, 
the self-devotion is ascribed to animals. Thus in the Panchatantra, 
a pigeon roasts itself to save a famished bird-catcher, who had just 
captured his mate; and the bird-catcher presently seeing its radiant 
Voi. VII.—No. 39. 3K 
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form rising to heaven, spends his life consuming his flesh in the fire of 
devotion, in order that he also may ascend there. 

In the Semitic story corresponding to that of Vishnu and Sivi, the 
Hindu Abraham, we may see that where a god is concerned the actual 
sacrifice cannot be omitted. That may do in the case of a dying king 
or hungry hawk, but not for a deity. In the case of Abraham and 
Isaac the demand is not remitted but commuted. The ram ds 
accepted instead of Isaac. But even so much concession could 
hardly be recognised by the Hebrew priesthood as an allowable 
variation from a direct demand of Jahve, and so the command 
is said to have been given by Elohim, its modification by Jahve. 
The cautious transformation is somewhat in the spirit of the dis- 
guises of the Aryan deities, who may partially revoke as gods the 
orders they gave as hawks. It would indicate a more advanced 
idea if we found Jahve remitting a claim of his own instead of one 
made by the Elohim. 

It is worthy of a remark that in some regions where this change 
of names in the story of Abraham’s sacrifice is overlooked or unknown 
by Semitic religionists, there has sprung up a tradition that the 
sacrifice was completed and the patriarch’s son miraculously restored 
to life. Thus, in another branch of the Jewish religion we find 
Mohammed flinching at the biblical story. He does not like to 
admit that Allah altered his word and purpose except for a serious 
consideration, so he says, ‘ We ransomed him with a noble victim.’ 
The moslems believe that Isaac was not then born, and that it was 
Ismael across whose throat Abraham actually drew the knife, which 
was miraculously kept from killing the lad, according to some, but 
others say resulted in a death and resurrection. 

Last year the highly educated State of Massachusetts was 
thrilled with horror by the tidings that a man named Freeman had 
offered up his beautiful and only child, Edith Freeman, as a sacrifice 
to God. It occurred in the historical town of Pocasset. A thousand 
years ago the Northmen who first discovered America wintered 
there, and possibly they there offered human sacrifices to their 
god Odin,—that is, if they got hold of one or two red men; 
for there has been a notable tendency among men in such cases 
to prefer other victims than themselves for their gods. Since 
that first landing of white men in America the religion of Odin had 
yielded to that. of Christ ; Pocasset and all New England had been 
converted to Christianity ; the Bible had found its way into every 
home. Yet this well-to-do citizen, Mr. Freeman, and his wife. 
had learned in Sunday School about Abraham’s touching proof of his 
faith. They had pondered the lesson until they heard the voice of 
Israel’s God summoning them. to a similar sacrifice, and they com- 
mitted a deed which probably would have shocked even those rude 
Vikings who wintered at Pocasset a thousand years before. So 
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much might the worship of a pitiless primitive deity arrest the 
civilisation of a household in the land of Channing and Parker. 
They prayed over the little girl, then the knife was plunged into her 
heart. Little Edith is now in her grave. The God of Abraham and 
Isaac got his pound of flesh this time. The devout priest of that 
horrible altar has just passed from his prison to an asylum. 
To the many who have visited him he puts questions hard to be 
answered. ‘Do you believe the Bible or not?’ he says. ‘If you do, 
and have read the account of Abraham, why should you deny that 
God could require a man to sacrifice his child? He so required of 
me, I did hope and believe that he would stay my hand before the 
blow fell. When he did not I stili believed he would raise my child 
to life. But that is his own affair. I have given that which I loved 
most to God because he commanded me.’ The American people 
waited to see whether a christian community which trains up 
children to admire the faith of Abraham would hang them when 
they grow up to imitate that faith so impressed upon them. The 
embarrassing dilemma was escaped after eight months, by getting 
Freeman into an asylum for the insane, without trial. 

I observed last year, soon after the occurrence of this tragedy, a 
rude picture of it in the Police Gazette, or some such paper, ex- 
posed in the shop windows of London. The designer had placed 
a crucifix near the little victim’s head. It is probable that Freeman 
and his wife never saw a crucifix in their lives; they belong to the 
hardest, baldest dogmatic Protestantism. The rude artist perhaps 
placed the crucifix in his picture because the Abrahamic sacrifice was 
supposed to be typical of a holier one,—-a sacrifice in which a son was 
offered up to satisfy the fatal law of a father. In the human sacrifice 
symbolised by that crucifix culminated all these sacrifices of which 
mention has been made ; and there was embodied that principle which 
has maintained through the ages that though to forgive may be human, 
to avenge is divine. 

Let us return now to Shylock and the Merchant whose life is 
forfeit. Shylock represents the law, the letter and rigour of it. 
He is Indra tearing Vishnu’s breast; Elohim demanding Isaac’s 
death; the First Person exacting the Second Person’s atoning blood. 
His bond, his oath registered in heaven, its sanction by Venetian 
law, are by him identified with eternal justice. It is the irrevocable 
‘thing spoken,’ fdium, weird, or word. Portia is exact in telling 
him that he represents that ‘justice’ in whose course, ‘none of us 
should see salvation.’ The Jew personates his god precisely. Nor 
is there wanting a certain majesty in his position. There is nothing 
mean about Shylock now, whatever there may have been at first. 
He has been called avaricious. It must be remembered, however, 
that, during those ages, the wealth of the Jews was the main factor 
in their survival. There is, indeed, an illustration of this in the 
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only version of the Bond legend which has any pretension to be con- 
sidered historical. A Jew named Cenéda forfeited a pound of his 
flesh to a christian merchant, on a wager; the case was brought 
before the Pope, Sixtus V., who decided that the christian must 
pay 2,000 scudi to his treasury for attempting manslaughter, and 
the Jew pay in an equal sum for having hazarded his life, that being 
a taxable property belonging to the Pope. 

The Jews, suspected for ages of obtaining their wealth from 
Beelzebub, really accumulated it because they had no desire to spend 
it on gentile baubles and christian worldliness, having no country 
of their own. They kept it—or tried to keep it—religiously, to lay 
at their Messiah’s feet when he should come; and if they had not 
possessed it they would long ago have been exterminated. Balzac 
tells us of a medizval seneschal in France who declared the Jews to 
be the best taxgatherers in his region. It was his custom to let 
them gain money as bees collect honey; then he would swoop down 
on their hive and take it all away. The Jews were also restricted 
in their relations to various kinds of property, and almost driven by 
oppressive statutes to the dealings in money which brought oppro- 
brium upon them. In hating Antonio because he lent money 
without interest, and so lowered the rate of usance in Venice, 
Shylock was hating him for undermining the existence of his tribe. 
That it was not personal avarice is presently proved, when Shy- 
lock scorns thrice his principal proffered to cancel his bond. 
For now he has been summoned by his own woes, the taking away of 
his daughter and his property, including that ring mourned because 
given by his lost Leah—artfully contrasted with the surrender by 
the christian lovers of the rings they had vowed never to part with 
—to stand forth as an avenger of the ages of wrong heaped upon his 
race. That is a messianic moment for Shylock, and ducats become 
dross in its presence. When the full tidings of his woes and wrongs 
are told him he cries, ‘ The curse never fell upon our nation till now: 
I never felt it till now.’ Thenceforth we may see in Shylock the 
impersonation of the divine avenger of a divinely chosen people, and 
the majesty of his law confronting an opposing world. 

On the other hand stands Antonio, representing rather feebly, 
until he too is summoned from being a mere rich merchant to 
become a shorn victim, the opposite principle. He stands for the 
Christ, the forgiver, the sufferer. In the course of its travels the 
legend had combined with one told by Hyginus. The patriot Moros 
having conspired to rid his country of its tyrant, falls into the hands of 
that tyrant, Dionysius of Sicily, who orders him to be crucified. But 
Moros is allowed a respite and absence of three days to visit his 
sister, his friend Selenuntius having agreed to become his hostage. 
On his way back, Moros is impeded by a swollen river, and when he 
reaches the place of execution finds his friend on the point of being 
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nailed to the cross. The two friends now insist each on being cruci- 
fied for the other, at which sight Dionysius is so affected that he 
releases both, resolves to be a more humane king, and asks the friends 
to take him as ‘ the third in their bond of friendship.’ It is remark- 
able that this legend (which suggested to Schiller his ballad Die 
Biirgschaft, the Suretyship) should have been a popular one at the 
beginning of the christian era, introducing as it does an exactor of 
vicarious suffering—that too by a cross—and ending with the tyrant 
becoming one in a trinity of friendship. 

Shakespeare has brought this vicarious feature into a prominence 
it never had in any version he could ever have seen, and his art, 
creating as it must in organic consistency, has dramatised the psycho- 
logical history of mankind. 

Antonio, the merchant called on to suffer, is the man who gained 
nothing at all from the bond. He has incurred the danger and penalty 
in order that his rather worthless friend Bassanio may get the money 
necessary to secure a rich marriage which shall free him from his 
debts. It is the just suffering for the unjust. Antonio is the man 
who gives, hoping for nothing again ; in low simplicity he lends out 
money gratis; and, when Shylock agrees to lend the three thousand 
ducats, the merchant says, ‘This Hebrew will turn christian; he 
grows kind.’ At the trial, Antonio speaks like the predestined 
victim: 

I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meetest for death. 


And, when the trial is over, Antonio is the only man who offers to 
relax his hold on the Jew’s property. He gives up his own half, and 
takes the other only to give it away to Shylock’s daughter and her 
husband. 

To be kind Antonio calls christian; but it was not that spirit 
which finally brought him into the same fold with his judges. His 
life is spared on condition of his becoming a christian. Professor 
Morley and other critics say that was harsh. But Shylock is no 
longer a genuine Jew, and Shakespeare properly relieves that race of 
his connection. The Jews had indeed, in primitive ages, begun with 
the eye-for-an-eye principle, but fiery trials had long taught them 
patience under injury. Shylock, reminding Antonio, when he asks 
help, of his outrages, says : 


Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 


So had it been for many ages, and the Jew had relegated the prin- 
ciple of vengeance to his fossil theology, practically becoming the 
patient victim ; while, on the other hand, Christianity, reaching the 
throne, had antiquated Christ’s principle of mercy, and was dealing 
out the rigours of the Judaic law which Israel had outgrown by 
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suffering. But when Shylock repairs back to the old eye-for-an-eye 
spirit, when he draws from the armoury of the ancient law the old 
weapon of retaliation, it is only to find that the sacrificial knife 
grown rusty for a Jew is bright and keen enough in christian hands. 
In pressiug to practise the blood-atonement and vicarious principle he 
enters upon christian ground, and Shakespeare rightly baptizes him 
a christian. 

We may naturally question whether Shakespeare meant this 
irony. Did he intend any subtle hit when he made these christians 
claim as a co-religionist, ripe for baptism, a man who had just at- 
tempted to take a fellow-man’s life? That cannot be affirmed; but 
it is notable that there should be in the play another passage liable 
to that construction. Shylock’s enemies have just converted his 
daughter Jessica into a good christian ; and the first sign of the work 
of grace in her heart is the facility with which she steals and squan- 
ders her father’s money. Shakespeare does not fail to connect with 
this pious robbery the christian customs of the time towards Jews. 
When the robbery and elopement have been planned, the Jew’s chris- 
tian servant, Lancelot, says to Jessica : 


There will come a Christian by 
Will be worth a Jewess’ eye. 


That seems to be a play upon the then familiar phrase ‘ worth a Jew’s 
eye "—a Jew having often to pay an enormous sum in order to avoid 
having his eye put out. With that christian usage the poet appa- 
rently connects the robbery of Shylock’s treasure. So by adopting the 
christian usage of the time, by saying to Antonio what King John said 
to the Jews,—‘ Your money or your flesh,—Shylock had given evidence 
of a change of heart, and his right place was in the christian fold. 

But among all these representative figures of the Venetian court- 
room, transformations from the flying doves and pursuing hawks, 
bound victims and exacting deities, of ancient mythology, there is 
one who possesses a significance yet to be considered. That is Portia. 
Who is this gentle woman in judicial costume? She is that human 
heart which in every age, amid hard dogmatic systems and priestly 
intolerance, has steadily appealed against the whole vindictive system 
—whether Jewish or christian—and, even while outwardly conform- 
ing, managed to rescue human love and virtue from it. With his 
wonted yet ever-marvellous felicity, Shakespeare has made the 
genius of this human sentiment slipping through the technicalities of 
priest-made law, a woman. It is, indeed, the woman soul which has 
silently veiled the rude hereditary gods and laws of bai barism—the 
pitiless ones—with a host of gentle saints and intercessors, until the 
heartless systems have been left to theologians. Inside the frown- 
ing buttresses of dogmatic Theology the heart of woman has built up 
for the home a religion of sympathy and charity. 
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Portia does not argue against the technique of the law. She 
agrees to call the old system justice—so much the worse for justice. 
In the outcome she shows that this so-called justice is no justice at 
all. And when she has shown that the letter of ‘ justice’ killeth, and 
warned Shylock that he can be saved from the fatal principle he has 
raised only by invoking the spirit which giveth life, she is out of 
the case. Shylock now sues for mercy before a christian Shylock. 
And Portia—like Mary, and all sweet interceding spirits that ever 
softened stern gods in human hope—-turns from the judicial Jahves 
of the bench to the one forgiving spirit there. ‘ What mercy can 
you render him, Antonio?’ The christian Gratiano interposes—‘ A 
halter gratis: nothing else, fur God’s sake.’ But Christ is heard, 
however faintly, above him, and Antonio forgives his part of Shy- 
lock’s penalty. 

Forgiveness is the attribute of man. We may reverse Portia’s 
statement and say that, instead of Mercy dropping as the gentle rain 
from heaven, it is projected into heaven from compassionate human 
hearts beneath. And heavenly power doth then show likest man’s 
when mercy seasons the vengeance of nature. From the wild forces 
above not only droppeth gentle rain, but thunder and lightning, 
famine and. pestilence; it is man with his lightning-rod, his sym- 
pathy, his healing art, who turns them from their path and inter- 
poses a shield from their fury. Consequently all religions, beginning 
with trembling sacrifices to elemental powers personified—powers 
that never forgive—end with the worship of an ideal man, the 
human lover and Saviour. That evolution is invariable. Criticism 
may find this or that particular deified man limited and imperfect, 
and may discard him. It may take refuge in pure theism, as it is 
called. But it amounts to the same thing. What it worships is still 
a man,—an invisible, vast man, but still a man. To worship eternal 
love, supreme wisdom, ideal moral perfection, is still to worship man, 
for we know such attributes only in man. Therefore the Shylock- 
principle is non-human nature, hard natural law moving remorselessly 
on its path from cause to effect; the Portia-principle, the quality of 
Mercy, means the purely human religion, which, albeit for a time 
using the terms of ancient nature-worship and alloyed with its spirit, 
must be steadily detached from those, and on the ruins of every sacri- 
ficial altar and dogma build the temple whose only services shall be 
man’s service to man. 


Moncure D. Conway. 
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AGNOSTICISM AND WOMEN: 
A REPLY. 


I am one of those to whom an appeal is made by Mrs. Lathbury at 
the end of an article bearing the above title in the April number of 
this Review. I hold Agnosticism through ‘ an earnest conviction that 
it is the only true standpoint,’ and ‘honesty of thought has obliged 
me to cast away my ancient landmarks.’ To me, then, a warning is 
addressed : she bids me consider if it would be all gain to others that 
they should be led to do likewise, and she asks the question: * What 
has the Agnostic to offer in compensation ?’—for Christianity is 
the premiss (we presume) to be here understood ; but Christianity is 
an ambiguous term, and Mrs. Lathbury gives it no clear definition. 
If she assumes it to be a supernatural religion with a certain prospect 
of immortality, she may reasonably disparage the compensations 
Agnosticism has to offer. But if, on the other hand, Christianity is 
to her a natural religion, human in its origin like Buddhism and 
Mohammedanism, and, however useful in the past, destined to pass 
more or less slowly away, then to her question I reply, Agnosticism 
offers truth for delusion, it affords a standpoint from which clearness 
of thought and stability of feeling increase, and the women who adopt 
it grow in intellectual courage, which I agree with her is not at pre- 
sent a universal virtue of the sex. 

These compensations are not to be despised in the present position 
of this country, where (as Mrs. Lathbury truly says) Agnosticism is 
gaining ground among men. Scientific culture is too far advanced 
for us to close our eyes entirely to its light. We may avoid all the 
solid literature that treats of the world as it is, and shows how it has 
become so by aid of existent forces irrespective of miracle; but we 
cannot help seeing in popular periodicals constant allusions to the 
religious questions of the day, attempts to harmonise science and 
Christianity, &c., and even in novels heroines are now frequently of 
the rationalistic type, whose opinions are either scoffed at, or made 
attractive, according to the bias of the author. 

I submit that it is no longer possible for women to escape the 
shock to their feelings entailed by the discovery that they are living 
in an age when Christianity is undergoing critical examination and 
crucial test. 
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Love of truth, and earnest desire to follow it, have led many of 
the sex to cultivate their minds, and with the growth of logical 
faculty has come a consciousness of the utter confusion of ideas 
involved in their early and much-cherished beliefs. 

Timid shrinking, with a very agony of doubt as to what further 
path it would be right to pursue, is the first result of this awakening; 
then follows a passionate struggle to bring contradictories into agree- 
ment ; and I do not seek to deny that to a woman, with her strongly 
emotional nature, these intellectual heavings are intensely painful, 
and may end in the overthrow of reason itself, or in a deliberate 
attempt (which Mrs. Lathbury would approve) to shut eyes and ears, 
and cling, with such blind and tottering faith as is still possible, to 
dogmas she dares not too closely scrutinise. 

This course, however, is unwise ; settled peace and comfort are not 
likely to be the result if there is any earnestness of nature and 
intelligent spirit of inquiry. To women of that calibre, Agnosticism 
is sure to prove a much more blessed haven of refuge. The conflict 
between reason and feeling there comes to an end. Fresh knowledge 
ceases to clash with one’s accepted theory of the universe. The inner 
and outer life becomes harmonious and consistent. Love of the indi- 
vidual no longer forms the one predominant interest of life; for as 
the mind becomes stronger, one learns to take wider and broader 
views, and to find, especially in the history of the past, a new world 
for the imagination, with the constant calling forth of wonder and 
admiration, intellectual] emotions which are always pleasurable and 
soothing. And in time the personal feelings themselves become 
slowly but surely adapted to the conditions. The standpoint which 
was reached in a spirit of pure self-negation—an inward bowing to 
the inevitable—is discovered to have proved a fresh starting-point 
in a renovated life, calmer perhaps and more sober, less liable to hopes 
and fears than the old, but a life not less rich in all enjoyments that 
rational beings value. 

I propose now to point out some dangers Mrs. Lathbury ignores, 
and which the silence she inculcates is sure to increase. 

Agnosticism, she says, is gaining ground among men, and women 
frequently see those of the other sex, whom most they reverence and 
admire, drawn away from the beliefs of the past. Drawn seems to 
imply that, notwithstanding the more powerful intellect she ascribes 
to man, he is yet supposed to be moved by some malignant influence 
—some force other than his own unbiased judgment. But to this 
I need not further refer. If the propulsion indicated is Agnostic, I 
presume the Mephistopheles is of his own sex. 

The fact we have to deal with is, that many men now-a-days 
regard the fundamental doctrines of Christianity as superstition, and 
occupy themselves wholly with phenomena, believing that humanity 
has no faculty by which to transcend it and unveil what may lie 
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beyond. ‘The negative position of knowing nothing but phenomena 
is the only logical one to their masculine intellects ; but as they con- 
sider women too weak and timid to endure the shock of unwelcome 
truth, there is amongst them a ‘ semi-cynical winking’ all round, a 
readiness to prevaricate, and to speak and act before women in a dis- 
honest and deceptive manner. 

This state of things is degrading to both sexes, and in its tendency 
to thrust men and women apart there lies a very great social evil, 
Sympathy, and all the tender feelings that unite and bind together, 
creating a healthy social solidarity, are less likely to spring and 
flourish where there is a wide intellectual breach ; and the instinctive 
perception of right and wrong (which Mrs. Lathbury regards as 
woman’s special characteristic) will do little to influence men, when 
based on principles they have abjured for themselves as false and 
misleading. 

Again, morals are taught only on the basis of Christianity. 
Children are shown no other justification of duty than the arbitrary 
command of God. It is right to honour father and mother, and 
wrong to covet and steal, because God said so to the Hebrews more 
than 3,000 years ago, and wrote it with his finger on tables of stone. 

But when a boy leaves school he hears his father talk of the 
Hebrews as a barbarous uncivilised race, and he may see him smile at 
their anthropomorphic conceptions of Deity. His mother meanwhile 
reads the finger passage with devout and reverent air. How is the 
boy to reconcile these facts? Either his father must be wicked, or 
his mother foolish, and, whichever alternative he accepts, there is 
injury done to his young moral nature. He ceases to look up equally 
to both parents. He rejects the one or the other as a trustworthy 
guide in the conduct of life, and very probably he throws off all 
authoritative restraint in consequence of the conflicting influences 
around him. 

It appears, then, that woman’s highest, most sacred human 
interests require of her to enter into the struggle, and acquaint her- 
self with the reasons why so many men are no longer Christians at 
heart. For if they are wrong she must defend her Christian position 
logically before them ; if they are right, an all-important work has to 
be done, in laying a secure foundation for moral teaching, and sweep- 
ing away the cobwebs and dust that are sure to dim the eye of con- 
science in the young. 

A mother must expect her boys to be logical, even if her girls are 
not so; and it is difficult to see how conscience can be maintained, 
far less strengthened and further developed, in homes where the 
intellectual atmosphere is full of antagonistic ideas. 

This is no age for the exhibition of woman’s loving nature in the 
closet alone. Mrs. Lathbury says: ‘ Prayer, in one form or other, makes 
up the life of every loving nature.’ We trust she is greatly mistaken. 
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The picture of such waste of energy, in view of what it might accom- 
plish in a wider sphere than the closet, is appalling, and makes one 
wish that a cataclysm, and not the slow work of mental evolution, 
might take us suddenly beyond this transition period. 

Mrs. Lathbury describes women as emotional in temperament 
and timid in intellect. Their nature and pursuits are different from 
those of men, and therefore Agnosticism, if embraced, will affect them 
differently. The occupations they at present are devoted to—viz., 
tending the sick and aged, educating the ignorant, and praying for 
the erring—will necessarily become distasteful. They will turn 
away from these, and either sit still and see their best hopes fade away, 
or throw themselves eagerly into the more active lines of employment 
in order to drown thought and fill the void that loss of belief will 
entail. 

The inference throughout this reasoning is that women will always 
remain exactly what she sees them to be now—that, although the out- 
ward conditions alter, the essential nature of the sex is unchangeable. 

But herein agnostics ‘take a different and much more hopeful 
view. Human nature is to them infinitely modifiable, and while 
admitting that woman has suffered, and is likely to suffer, in passing 
from old creeds to new, still adaptation goes on, and even for the 
individual they anticipate reconcilement and not despai. 

It is precisely to Agnosticism they look to aid and hasten this 
reconcilement. Were the women of the present day bravely to adopt 
the negative standpoint, and insist on education being freed from 
all theological assumptions, and above all were they to see to it that 
moral precepts were inculcated without reference to supernatural 
agency, then assuredly the next generation would be spared much 
suffering which they themselves have passed through. 

Mrs. Lathbury’s view of education appears singularly contracted. 
She anticipates that agnostic women would cease to care about 
educating the poor, since, without belief in a future life, ‘education 
will only tend practically to heighten and intensify unhappiness.’ 
‘Let us place ourselves,’ she says, ‘in the condition of a man with 
education enough to know that the whole of his surroundings are 
wretched, and it is only a question of money that makes the difference 
between his working all day on his back in a coal-mine and his 
master working in a comfortable room. How much happiness will 
his education bring him?’ 

Any one who has.read the lives of Edwards and Dick, the lowly 
and obscure naturalists, needs no answer to this question. What 
self-education may do, in the way of giving pure enjoyment amidst 
grinding poverty, is toc plainly set forth in the history of these mens ~ 
lives. There are not perhaps very many natures to whom theTriches 
of culture are sufficient for happiness independent of materjdléomfort ; 
but education, in the wide.sense, gives positive pleasuregand benefits, 

/ 
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and it is absurd to represent it as likely to breed only discontent 
unless accompanied by hopes of heaven. 

That the logical education of agnostics of the present day requires 
improvement Mrs. Lathbury points out. She says: ‘ Enthusiastic for 
all progress, he forgets that a progress that comes to an end with 
death is no true progress at all, and that which is wntrue for the 
individual cannot be trwe for the human race.’ It seems hard to 
accuse all agnostics of this strange confusion of ideas. The real 
proposition they put forth is, that while individual life is short, the 
life of humanity, composed of myriads of individuals, generation 
after generation, through countless ages, still goes on, and may 
progress with steady step towards an ideal perfection scarcely now 
conceived of. Each individual must necessarily assist or retard this 
movement to the higher goal, according as he progresses or deteriorates 
within the narrow limits of his own individual existence. 

And now to touch upon the question of immortality. ‘ Will the 
agnostic promise,’ we are asked, ‘that the human heart will have no 
longing after something higher than our own poor human perfection?’ 

The aspiration and attempt of the fabled frog to become the 
nobler bull would call for admiration had the thing been only 
possible; nevertheless, the lesson taught by the disaster seems: How 
much more admirable, had the lowly frog been satisfied with its own 
position in the economy of nature ! 

To summarise—Mrs. Lathbury’s warning to agnostics should be 
disregarded: (1) because, by speaking out, they may prove most 
helpful to timid women who are now in a transition stage ; (2) because 
men and women are already too much divided, and by the reticence 
of the former the intellectual breach may become wider, and it is an 
evil morally injurious to society; (3) because children suffer from 
this breach, for without parental harmony home influence cannot be 
wholly beneficial ; (4) because, were they to carry out Mrs. Lathbury’s 
counsel and be as silent as the grave, the movement would still go on, 
whereas, if agnostics act truthfully and speak out calmly, it will not 
bring the disastrous consequences she depicts and deplores. 

There is already a considerable band of female agnostics in this 
country. They have no mind to whine over the inevitable or to be 
obstructive in the universal onward march; still less are they aggressive. 
They neither push nor draw into their supposed pit of despondency 
fellow-creatures who are unwilling; but whenever occasion offers 
they express their opinions freely and fearlessly. They have not lost 
relish for life ; their former employments are not gone ; they are not 
eager for professional work in order to drown thought ; they are not 
plunged into suffering through hopelessness, and sitting supine in 
bitterness of soul. And in the light thrown upon the subject by the 
lives and characters of these women Mrs. Lathbury’s picture of the 
effects of Agnosticism appears a caricature. 

J. H. CLAPPERTON. 
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JOHN DONNE. 


Tuosz whom taste or accident leads to old books often find occasion 
to pause and meditate over high tributes of praise paid to men 
whose names have long since become unsuggestive sounds, except to 
the studious few. The man whose name stands at the head of this 
article lived in the greatest age of our literature, and was aftirmed 
by contemporary judgment to be one of its greatest writers. Carew 
proposed as an epitaph for him the lines :— 


- Here lies a king who ruled as he thought fit 
The universal monarchy of wit. 


Ben Jonson, whose critical temper always moved him to be precise and 
discriminating in his eulogies, apostrophised Donne as ‘the delight 
of Phcebus and each Muse,’ 


Whose every work of thy most early wit 
Came forth example, and remains so yet. 


No doubt, in estimating the value of such testimonies, we must 
make a certain allowance for the circumstances. It was the custom 
for authors in those days to certify one another’s merits in glowing 
language. Authors now know a more excellent way ; mutual admira- 
tion is expressed anonymously. But at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century there were no influential Reviews to be ‘ got at’; and 
friends showed their goodwill by sending the author of a new book 
copies of commendatory verses, which were printed and issued with 
it asa sort of guarantee or introduction. We should do wrong, of 
course, to attach much critical value to such panegyrics; they ob- 
viously cannot be accepted as the verdict of contemporary opinion on 
an author’s worth. A collection of all the commendatory verses pub- 
lished during the reigns of Elizabeth and James the First, would not 
bea faithful mirror of the estimation in which the writers of that time 
were held by their contemporaries. But these verses furnish a certain 
clue to contemporary opinion if we have regard to the character of 
the panegyrists. The commendation of a foolish person by another 
person only a trifle less foolish than himself does not carry much 
weight. But the enthusiastic admiration of such men as Jonson and 
Carew, and the host of eminent writers who paid tribute to Donne’s 
memory when his works were published after his death, was not to 
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be so cheaply purchased, and it is strange that a man who in such 
an age was numbered among the masters of literature should have 
received so little honour from posterity. 

Neglect, indeed, is not the only indignity that the poetry of Dr. 
Donne has suffered. It was stamped with emphatic condemnation 
by the great critical authority of the eighteenth century. Dr. John- 
son recognised Donne as a master and the founder of a school, but it 
was a school with which he had no sympathy. He nicknamed Donne 
and his followers ‘ the metaphysical poets,’ and he culled from their 
works a variety of specimens to prove that the characteristics of the 
school were unnatural and far-fetched conceits, ‘enormous and 
disgusting hyperboles,’ ‘ violent and unnatural fictions,’ ‘slight and 
trifling sentiments.’ At the same time he did not deny that there 
was something to be said in their favour. 


Great labour, directed by great ability, is never wholly lost; if they frequently 
threw away their wit upon false conceits, they likewise sometimes struck out un- 
expected truth; if their conceits were far-fetched, they were often worth the 
carriage. ... If their greatness seldom elevates, their acuteness often surprises; 
if the imagination is not always gratified, at least the powers of reflection and 
comparison are employed ; and in the mass of matzrials which ingenious absurdity 
has thrown together, genuine wit and useful knowledge may be sometimes found 
buried perhaps in grossness of expression, but useful to those who know their 
value ; and such as, when they are expanded to perspicuity and polished to elegance, 
may give lustre to works which have more propriety, though less copiousness, of 
sentiment. 


Such was Dr. Johnson’s opinion of the works which his great 
namesake in the Elizabethan time pronounced to be ‘ examples,’ and 
did his best to rival ; they were worth digging into as mines, but their 
art was detestable. A very different opinion was formed by the great 
crities at the beginning of this century: but, unhappily for Donne’s 
general reputation, for one person that reads De Quincey’s essay 
on Rhetoric ‘or Coleridge’s priceless fragments of criticism, twenty 
read Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. M. Taine, in his rapid survey 
of English literature, has unhesitatingly adopted Johnson’s con- 
demnation, and developed it into an historical theory. The poetry of 
Donne and his imitators M. Taine marks as a sign of the decadence 
of the grand inspiration that produced the literature of the Elizabe- 
than period. The flood of great thoughts and great passions had 
spent itself; the mighty men of genius, through whom the heroic 
spirit had spoken, were succeeded by a feebler race, who, instead of 
giving free vent to fire that was burning in their hearts, strained and 
tortured their intellects in the devising of pretty compliments, and 
sought to outdo the natural language of overpowering pussion by 
cold and artificial hyperbole. M. Taine admits that there is some- 
thing of the energy and thrill of the original inspiration in Donne, 
but he does not admit that there is enough to exempt him from the 
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sweeping censure passed by Johnson upon the school which he 
founded. 

Critics, like travellers, too often see only what they look for. 
The truth is that the prettiness and pedantic affectation which M. 
Taine assumed to be marks of decadence were as common in Elizabe- 
than literature before it reached its grand period as they were after. 
The poetry of the Elizabethan time may be divided roughly into 
two kinds, the poetry of the Court and the poetry of the stage. The 
poets cannot be so classified, because most of them attempted both 
kinds; but there were two classes of audience who had to be moved 
and delighted by essentially different means. It is in the poetry of 
the stage that we find the rushing abundance of impassioned feeling 
and sublime thought, divine and demoniac emotion, simple freshness 
of sentiment. The poetry of the Court demanded more veiled and 
intricate forms of utterance. But it isa mistake to represent the 
one style as a degradation of the other, the prettiness and affectation 
of the courtly poetry as a sign of the exhaustion of the inspiration 
which produced the grand style of the stage. Literature must always be 
conditioned by its readers, and if we take prettiness and affectation as 
marks of decadence, we must be driven to the conclusion that the grand 
style of the Elizabethan period decayed before it came into existence. 
The works of the most earnest of the love poets before Shakespeare 
reached his meridian were saturated with violent and unnatural fic- 
tions, trifling and far-fetchedconceits. Sir Philip Sidney, in common 
with the more robust intellects of the time, rebelled against the pre- 
vailing foppery, and exhorted himself to ‘look in his heart and 
write.’ But he could not escape the infection of what he despised, 
and to a later generation his sonnets bear as much evidence of ambi- 
tion to show his wit as of urgent necessity to pour out the feelings 
of his heart. We know from Love’s Labour Lost what Shakespeare 
thought of the reigning mode. The King of Navarre and his lords 
make love at first in the very height of the fashion, and bandy wit 
with their mistresses ; but when they get the worst of the gay en- 
counter, they abjure— 


Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 
Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical, 


and vow henceforth to conduct their wooing ‘in russet yeas and honest 
kersey noes. But Shakespeare, the universal, was not entirely 
wrapt up in the grand passions ; and there was plenty of three-piled 
hyperbole and pedantical figures in his ‘ sugared sonnets among his 
private friends.’ 

In love, as in religion, there are three Churches, the High 
Church, the Low Church, and the Broad Church. Love was wor- 
shipped in the Elizabethan age with elaborate rites and ceremonies. 
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The poets were all extreme Ritualists. Here and there we come across 
notes of impatience under the burden of minute formalities, vows to 
have done with them as tedious fopperies, and to revert to ‘the russet 
yeas and honest kersey noes.’ But the tide of fashion was too strong, 
and the rebels who had solemnly repudiated one ritual, soon found 
themselves racking their brains to devise another. There was no 
keener satirist of the erotic commonplaces of his youth than John 
Donne ; but his indignation was not against the style, but against the 
commonplace abuse of it, against the barren versifier 


who beggarly doth chaw 
Others’ wits’ fruits, and in his ravenous maw 
Rankly digested, doth those things outspue 
As his own things. 


Donne’s own love poems were written in a fashionable style. He threw, 
however, so much wit and learning and ingenuity into them that he 
was looked up to in his own age and held up to ridicule in a succeed- 
ing age as the founder of a new school. His poetry was not a sign of 
the decadence of the grand style, the exhaustion of the grand inspira- 
tion. The simple fact that he began to write, as he continued to 
write, before the dramatic masterpieces of Shakespeare were produced 
is sufficient to refute this notion. His poetry was really a sort of 
new departure in the trifling style. And before we condemn the 
style of the Court, with its absurd ingenuities, its far-fetched conceits, 
its passion for saying only what had never been said before, as mere 
trifling and waste of brains, we must remember what the great poetry 
of the stage owed to it. The ransacking of heaven and earth for 
occult images, the elaborate torture with which those images were 
twisted and turned and broken into fragments, the indefatigable 
manipulation of words and ideas—all this belonged to the intense oc- 
cupation of the best intellect of the time with the materials of poetry. 
The labour was not thrown away. The great masters of the dramatic 
art were gainers by it. Dr. Johnson admits that the rubbish heaps 
of the metaphysical poets contained many things that ‘might be 
useful to those who know their value. But they were useful also 
in their own generation to poets who possibly did not know their 
value, but owed to them unconsciously much stimulation and sug- 
gestion. The fantastic love poetry of the Elizabethan period was the 
soil from which the great works drew their sap, the atmosphere in 
which they put forth leaf and branch. The dramatic literature might 
have been still nobler without it ; but without it this literature might 
never have existed, and the stage might have remained what it was 
before Marlowe descended to rescue it from clownish horseplay, 
bustling spectacle, and the crude representation of sensational inci- 


dents. 
The admiration which Donne’s contemporaries expressed for him 
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as a writer was doubtless largely influenced by the impression which 
he made upon them as a man. A writer’s personality cannot be 
separated from his works in his own time. Posterity judges him by 
what he has done, what he has finished and left behind him; the 
judgment of contemporaries is insensibly influenced by what they 
believe him to be capable of doing. The knowledge of Donne’s 
immense learning, the subtlety and capacity of his intellect, the 
intense depth and wide scope of his thought, the charm of his con- 
versation, the sadness of his life, gave a vivid meaning and interest to 
his poems—not published, it must be remembered, but circulated 
among his acquaintances—which at this distance of time we cannot 
reach without a certain effort of imagination. The effort is quite 
worth making. Dr. Donne is one of the most interesting personalities 
among our men of letters. The superficial facts of his life are so 
incongruous as to be an irresistible provocation to inquiry. What 
are we to make of the fact that the founder of a licentious school of 
erotic poetry, a man acknowledged to be the greatest wit in a licen- 
tious Court, with an early bias in matters of religion towards Roman 
Catholicism, entered the Church of England when he was past 
middle age and is now numbered among its greatest divines? Was 
he a convert like St. Augustine, or an indifferent worldling like 
Talleyrand ? / Superficial appearances are rather in favour of the 
latter supposition. He took holy orders at the command of King 
James, after long waiting in vain for a political appointment. He 
would much have preferred some such post as that of Clerk of the 
Council, but the king had made up his mind that he was eminently 
fitted for the Church, and persistently refused to give him any of the 
offices which were solicited for him. He was thus starved into sub- 
mission to the king’s will. His most influential friend and patron 
was the infamous favourite, Sir Robert Carr. He remained on inti- 
mate terms with Carr after his admission to holy orders, and letters 
are extant in which he implored the favourite’s mediation when one 
of his sermons had given offence to the king. He sent Carr the 
manuscript of his Biathanatos, an elaborate inquiry into the lawful- 
uess of suicide, begging him to note that it was ‘a work written by 
Jack Donne, and not by Dr. Donne.’ Carr was godfather to one of 
his children. His son has been blamed for the indecency of publish- 
ing the effusions of his irregular youth after his death. But it has 
not been observed that he printed, ‘ at his own cost, a few copies’ of 
these licentious poems for private circulation. ‘I must do this,’ he 
wrote to his friend Goodyere, ‘as a valediction to the world before I 
take orders.’ These things cannot easily be reconciled with the suppo- 
sition that he looked back with bitter mortification to the irregular 
sallies of his youth. And yet his behaviour after he took orders was 
eminently decorous. His life as well as his muse was above reproach. 
He never forfeited the respect of pious men. The most suspicious 
Voi. VII.—No. 39. 3L 
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scoffer could not call in question the sincerity of his attachment to 
the faith which he preached with such impassioned ingenuity, and 
illustrated with such a plethora of learning. 

The incongruities which are so perplexing when we look at the 
superficial facts of Donne’s life disappear when we look more closely 
into his complex character. He was very far from having the moral 
flexibility of Talleyrand, and on the other hand he had not the 
passionate vehemence of nature which is subject to sudden revulsions, 
and streams impetuously in one direction or another in long clearly 
defined reaches. He was a man of many sides and many moods, a 
student and a dreamer, not a man of action, even in the pursuit of 
his studies and his dreams. With all bis splendid gifts he drifted 
along aimlessly, without rudder or compass, till a career was found 
for him in the Church. The students of this century, projecting 
their inner consciousness upon the Elizabethan age, have sought in 
Hamlet a type of gentle and irresolute humanity. They have done 
their utmost thereby to obscure the import of the tragedy of the 
high-minded high-spirited youth, who, putting his foot across the 
threshold of the world, was confronted by horrors that dimmed the 
brightness of the sun for him, and disordered the foundations of his 
being. They might have found in Donne in real life the type that 
they sought in the hero of Shakespeare’s tragedy. Donne did not 
need the heavy blow of a monstrous experience to force him out of 
harmony with the world; the music of his soul was not jangled by 
any thunderbolt of fate. He drifted gradually, from sheer weakness 
of will, from contemplative indecision, into a slough of despond. 
At the age of fourteen he was a linguistic prodigy. His mother, 
who was descended from the family of Sir Thomas More, cherished 
an attachment to the Roman Catholic faith, and while she was 
anxious to develop her son’s genius, chose tutors for him who 
should incline his mind towards the doctrine of that Church. Hence, 
before he was twenty, Donne was deeply read in early divines and 
medieval casuists. Casting about for a profession, he ‘ undertook, 
as he says in one of his letters,‘ the study of our laws; but was 
diverted therefrom by the worst voluptuousness, which is an hydrop- 
tic immoderate desire of human learning and languages ;’ ‘ beauti- 
ful ornaments,’ he adds, ‘to great fortunes, but mine needed an 
occupation.’ Things went well with him for some years without an 
occupation. He had the good or ill fortune to find favour in the 
eyes of great men at Court. He accompanied the Earl of Essex on 
his expedition to Cadiz. The Lord Chancellor Ellesmere appointed 
him one of his secretaries. 

In so far as Donne had any plans in life, he probably looked for- 
ward for a livelihood to the pickings with which great men in those 
days enriched their dependants. But even then, when he was in the 
prime of youth and was sailing along with a fair breeze, he was not 
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eatly in love with existence. He was impatient, as he says, for ‘the 
next life,’ and took a gloomy pleasure in meditating on the lawfulness 
of suicide, and searching bis books to discover whether in the opinion 
of the gravest and most learned thinkers, the Almighty had ‘ fixed 
his canon ’gainst self-slaughter.’ Presently this life-weariness was 
quickened by misfortune. Donne did not make that use of his 
connection with the Court which a sharp man of the world would 
have made. He did not play his cards well. He fell in love with 
Lady Ellesmere’s niece, who was staying in the Lord Chancellor's 
house. When the girl’s father heard of this, he was furious, and re- 
called his daughter at once to the country. But it was too late. 
The pair were already secretly married. The angry father in his 
‘passion insisted that Donne should be dismissed from Lord Ellesmere’s 
service. Subsequently he relented, became reconciled to the inevit- 
able, and begged that Donne might be taken back to his secretary- 
ship; but the Lord Chancellor said that he could not dismiss and 
reinstate his servants to gratify any man’s whims, and so Donne and 
his wife were thrown out upon the world, he being then at the age of 
thirty. For the next ten or twelve years he led a very sad and un- 
settled life, mainly dependent upon the favours of rich and powerful 
friends, who used their influence in vain to get him some permanent 
office. He was profoundly dissatisfied with his purposeless drifting 
existence. 


Every Tuesday [he wrote to a friend, in a letter from which I have already 
quoted} I make account that I turn a great hour-glass, and consider that a week’s 
life is run out since I writ. But ifI ask myself what I have done in the last 
watch, or would do in the next, I can say nothing; if I say that I have passed it 
without hurting any, so may the spider in my window. The primitive monks 
were excusable in their retirings and enclosures of themselves, for even of them 
every one cultivated his own garden and orchard, that is, his soul and body, by 
meditation and manufactures; and they sought the world no more, since they 
consumed none of her sweetness, nor begot others to burden her. [But for me, if I 
were able to husband all my time so thriftily, as not only not to wound my soul 
in a minute by actual sin, but not to rob and cozen her by giving any part to 
pleasure or business, but bestow it all upon her in meditation, yet even in that I 
should wound her more, and contract another guiltiness; as the eagle were very 
unnatural if, because she is able to do it, she should perch a whole day upon a 
tree, staring in contemplation of the majesty and glory of the sun, and let her 
young eaglets starve in the nest. ... I would not that death should take me 
asleep. I would not have him merely seize me and only declare me to be dead, 
but win me, and overcome me. When I must shipwreck, I would do it in a sea 
where mine impotency might have some excuse, not in a sullen, weedy lake, where 
I could not have so much as exercise for my swimming. Therefore I would fain 
do something ; but that I cannot tell what is no wonder. For to choose is to do, 
but to be no part of anybody is to be nothing. At most, the greatest persons are 
but great wens and excrescences ; men of wit and delightful conversation, but as 
moles for ornament, except they be so incorporated into the body of the world that 
they contribute something to the sustentation of the whole. 


To be incorporated into the body of the world, to be a wheel in 
3L2 
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the great machine and share in the glory of its motion, and not to 
lie unprofitably on the ground, cast aside to inertness and rust, was 
for many years—the best years of his life—the unfulfilled longing 
of the unhappy student. He doubted his fitness to ‘contribute some- 
thing to the sustentation of the whole,’ in the capacity in which his 
Majesty the King was bent upon employing him. 

Donne’s consecration of the last third of his life to the service of 
the Church was a real and not merely a professed consecration, and 
it was not the result of a sudden impulse. It was a deliberate act, 
the act of a man who had from his youth up thought much about 
the mysteries of religion, searching with an intellect which was not 
easily satisfied, with a confidence which would not acknowledge 
defeat, and finding assurance and rest at last. The youthful irre- 
gularities which he pleaded as an excuse for declining sacred office 
were no part of the deep and massive current of his life; they were 
only waves raised upon the surface by the winds that blew over it. 
The first poems that Donne wrote were satires, very different pro- 
ductions from the dashing, smirking, fluent imitations of the ancients 
which Joseph Hall put forth with a claim to be the first of English 
satirists. They are not scholarly exercises or artistic displays ; they 
have their root in the individual feelings and thoughts of the writer; 
they reveal the genuine workings of his mind upon the facts that life 
presented to it. The high spirits and unworldly mind of generous 
youth shine through them. In one he ridicules with mirthful 
mockery the light grounds on which men take up with religious 
creeds, and vindicates the right of inquiry in a strain which shows 
that he reserved his own judgment under the persuasions of his 
Roman Catholic tutors. 


In strange way 
To stand inquiring right is not to stray ; 
To sleep or run wrong is; on a huge hill, 
Rugged and steep, Truth dwells; and he that will 
Reach her, about must and about it go. 


He confessed later in life that he had to ‘ blot out certain im- 
pressions of the Roman religion, and to wrestle both against the 
example and against the reasons by which some hold was taken and 
some anticipations early laid upon his conscience, both by persons 
who by nature had a power and superiority over his will, and others 
who by their learning and good life seemed to him justly to claim 
an interest for the guiding and rectifying of his understanding in 
these matters;’ but in this youthful satire he is as severe against 
‘ Mireus,’ who seeks true religion at Rome, 


because he doth know 
That she was there a thousand years ago, 


as upon Grayus, whio 
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stays still at home here, and because 
Some preachers, vile ambitious bawds, and laws 
Still new, like fashions, bid him think that she 
Which dwells with us, is only perfect, he 
Embraceth her whom his godfathers will 
Tender to him, being tender ; as wards still 
Take such wives as their guardians offer, or 
Pay values. 


‘Fool and wretch,’ he cries, to all who follow mere authority, 


Fool and wretch, wilt thou let thy Soul be tied 

To men’s laws, by which she shall not be tried 

At the last day ? Oh, will it then serve thee 

To say a Philip or a Gregory, 

A Harry or a Martin, taught thee this ? 

Is not this excuse for mere contraries, 

Equally strong? Cannot both sides say so? 

That thou may’st rightly obey Power, her bounds know. 


That so earnest and thoughtful a boy—Donne was not twenty 
when he wrote this—an ardent bookworm, with ‘an hydroptic im- 
moderate desire for human learning and languages,’ should have 
entered the lists with the erotic poets of the Court, and by the 
ascendancy of his wit have founded a new school, is a greater paradox 
than that in the evening of his life he should have become or rather 
been made one of the pillars of the English Church. His companions 
of his own age would seem to have had almost as much difficulty in 
dragging the boy from his study, as King James had in persuading 
the mature man to take holy orders. Not that he was a gloomy 
youth, a precociously sour and rabid satirist. The terrible crudeness 
and power which some critics have seen in his satires is not a churlish 
crudeness ; it is nothing but the boisterous extravagance of youth, 
the delight of a fresh untamed intellect in its own strength. He 
loved his books and exulted with buoyant pride in the consciousness of 
power which communion with great minds gave him. ‘ Away,’ he 
cries, in the first of his satires, to a foppish youth who had called 
upon him and entreated his company for a walk abroad— 

Away, thou changeling motley humourist,' 
Leave me, and in this standing wooden chest, 
Consoled with these few books, let me lie 

In prison, and here be coffined when I die. 
Here are God’s conduits, grave Divines ; and here 
Nature’s Secretary, the philosopher ; 

And jolly Statesmen, which teach how to tié 
The sinews of a City’s mystic body ; 

Here gathering Chronicles, and by them stand 
Giddy fantastic Poets of each land. 

Shall I leave all this constant company, 

And follow headlong, wild, uncertain, thee ? 


1 An affected person, a fop, such as Stephen in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his 
Jiumour. 
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When he was introduced to the Court, his conscience smote him for 
having gone there. ‘ At home, in wholesome solitariness,’ he medi- 
tated on the wretchedness of suitors at Court. ‘A trance,’ he says, 
with humorous suggestion— 


A trance 
Like his who dreamt he saw hell, did advance 
Itself o’er me. Such men as he saw there 
I saw at Court, and worse, and more. 


‘ Then,’ he breaks out, 


Shall I, none’s slave, of high-born or raised men, 
Fear frowns, and thee, my Mistress, Truth, betray 
To the huffing braggart, puft Nobility ? 

No, no; thou, which since yesterday hast been 
Almost about the whole world, hast thou seen, 

O Sun, in all thy journey, Vanity 

Such as swells the bladder of our Court ? 


Yet soon after this Donne joined the gay throng at Court, and set 
a fashion to its poetasters. He hated the practice of the bar; he 
scoffed at its indifferent championship of any side as a kind of prosti- 
tution ; but his fortune required that he should have some remunera- 
tive occupation. 


There’s nothing simply good nor ill alone ; 
Of every quality Comparison 
The only measure is, and judge Opinion, 


he wrote in 1602. He may have said to himself that he would have 
to tell fewer lies as a courtier than as a barrister. It is more than 
probable, too, that the uncompromising ardour of his youthful worship 
of truth was considerably shaken by his speculative inquiries into 
the foundations of morality. He questioned and canvassed everything 
with all the daring of an intellectual athlete, till he was ready to 
believe nothing, ready at least to maintain with brilliant rhetoric 
the converse of any proposition that was generally accepted in the 
world. 

Among the things published after his death was a little volume of 
the paradoxes with which he dazzled and amused his gay companions 
in this frolicsome period of his life. ‘That a wise man is known by 
much laughing,’ ‘ that old men are more fantastic than young,’ ¢ that 
good is more common than evil, ‘a defence of woman’s inconstancy,’ 
‘that women ought to paint,’ ‘ that it is possible to find some virtue 
in some women,’ are some of his theses. The youthful paradoxist 
particularly delighted in making women the butts of his boisterous 
mirth, partly perhaps from a spirit of antagonism to the love-lorn 
sonneteers of the period. ‘Why hath the common opinion afforded 
women souls?’ he propounds. After various ingenious and witty 
attempts at the solution of the problem, he comes to the rude con- 
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elusion that ‘we have given them souls only to make them capable 
of damnation.’ The virtue of inconstancy in women was the burden 
of many of his verses. ‘ Everything as it is one thing better than 
another, so is it fuller of change,’ he said in prose. Constancy is a 
‘sluttish virtue.’ And he embodied this notion with equal spirit in 
verse. 


I can love both fair and brown; 
Her whom abundance melts and her whom want betrays ; 


and so forth— 


I can love her, and her, and you, and you, 
T can love any, so she be not true. 


His reading in the casuists furnished him with admirable fuel for his 
graceless wit. 


Now thou hast loved me one whole day ; 

To-morrow, when thou leavest, what wilt thou say; 

Wilt thou then antedate some new-made vow ? 
Or say that now 

We are not just those persons which we were ? 

Or that oaths made in reverential fear 

Of Love and his wrath, any may foreswear ? 

Or as true deaths true marriages untie, 

So lovers’ contracts, images of those, 

Bind but till sleep, Death’s image, them unloose ? 
Or your own end to justify 

Tor having purposed change and falsehood, you 

Can have no way but falsehood to be true ? 

Vain lunatic, against these ’scapes I could 

Dispute and conquer, if I would; 

Which I abstain to do, 

For by to-morrow I may think so too. 


Dr. Johnson admits that ‘ no man could be born a metaphysical poet,’ 
and that ‘ to write on their plan it was at least necessary to read and 
think.’ It certainly required learning as well as wit to embody as 
in the above poem the quintessence of the casuistical sophistry which 
Pascal ridiculed. Donne also turned to great account in these 
humorous sallies his intimate knowledge of the speculations with 
which the mind of ‘ Nature’s Secretary, the philosopher,’ was busied 
in the middle ages. He had been fascinated in real earnest by the 
ingenious philosophy which tortured itself in hunting through never- 
ending mazes the mysterious problems of being. What was the 
connexion between soul and body? Why was it that the bodily 
fabric ceased to perform its functions and decayed when the soul was 
removed from it? Could any principle be discovered which would 
bind the soul to perpetual tenancy of its house of clay? Where did 
the soul reside? Donne had been an earnest student of the theories 
of the learned on these knotty problems, but in the flush of youthful 
spirits he did not scruple to turn his learning to brilliant and profane 
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uses. For example, in The Funeral. he plays ingeniously with the 
fantastic notion that a lock of his mistress’s hair tied round his arm 
might keep his body from decay, binding its members together as 
the nerves do which are let fall from the seat of the soul in the brain. 
If the threads that are let fall from his brain can perform this office, 
the hairs which are sent upwards from a better brain must be much 


more efficacious. 


Whoever comes to shroud me, do not harm 
Nor question much 
That subtle wreath of hair about mine arm ; 
The mystery, the sign you must not touch. 
For ’tis my outward soul 
Viceroy to that which, then to heaven being gone, 
Will leave this to control 
And keep these limbs, her provinces, from dissolution, 


For if the sinewy thread my brain lets fall 
Through every part, 
Can tie those parts, and make me one of all; 
The hairs which upward grew, and strength and art 
Have from a better brain, 
Can better do't: except she meant that I 
By this should know my pain, 
As prisoners then are manacled, when they’re condemned to die. 


Whate’er she meant by't, bury it with me; 
For since I am 
Love’s martyr, it might breed idolatry 
If into other hands these relics came. 
As ’twas humility 
To afford to it all that a soul can do, 
So ’tis some bravery 
That since you would have rone of me, I bury scme of you. 


The last lines give the key to the sentiment of the poem. Donne 
was still in his mocking vein when he wrote these stanzas. They 
are a sort of trap for the object of his addresses; he begins all 
seriousness, sweet fantastic seriousness, but he turns round at the 
end and laughs at his own sentiment. Yet the sentiment, with all 
the far-fetched ingenuity of its clothing, is so deep and tender that 
his mistress might have been pardoned if she did not know what to 
make of it. Donne has suffered not a little from the perversity of 
critics who have insisted upon giving too serious a meaning to his 
fantasies. This misfortune is perhaps partly the fault of his imitators, 
who have copied his extravagant fancies without being able to master 
the quick shifting between jest and earnest which is as it were the 
salt with which they are seasoned. There is all the difference in 
the world, it need hardly be said, between absurdity that is deliberate 
and playful, and absurdity that is unconscious and sincere. 

But Donne’s love-poetry is not all playful and humorous in 
intention. The brilliant scoffer at constancy, the gay advocate of 
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licentious paradoxes, underwent a change when he fell seriously in 
love himself. The distinction which he drew between ‘ Jack’ Donne 
and ‘Dr.’ Donne is not more marked than the difference between 
Jack Donne the sprightly ‘ indifferent,’ and John Donne the married 
man. There is, no doubt, much in the serious poetry of his mature 
life which must appear as grossly absurd and unnatural to those who 
have no sympathy with it as anything that is to be found in the 
productions of his early wit. It is, in fact, from the later poems that 
Dr. Johnson draws most of his examples of what he condemns in 
Donne and his school. Johnson had no sympathy with impassioned 
mysticism and the subtle fancies born of it. There is no poet who 
can be more easily misrepresented than Donne by fragments torn 
from their context, because there is no poet whose images are more 
closely interwoven with some central thought. They cannot be 
understood without some knowledge of this thought, and some 
sympathy with it. They are meaningless when divorced from it. 
The very fact that these images are charged with intense feeling 
makes them appear forced and unnatural to readers who approach 
them in a different mood, and are left without a clue to the mood 
in which they shaped themselves to the poet's fancy. 

However much Donne might toy and trifle with some of the 
medizeval fancies about the soul and the principles of life, there were 
others which had taken a deep hold of him, and installed themselves 
as the organs of his innermost feelings. ‘I make account,’ he says, 
in writing to one of his friends, ‘ that this writing of letters, when 
it is with any seriousness, is a kind of ecstasy and a departure and 
secession and suspension of the soul, which doth then communicate 
itself to two bodies.’ A man of warm affections, Donne loved to 
think that his soul could hold communion with distant friends in a 
rapt trance such as that in which the solitary mystic, striving to shut 
out every impression of sense, sought to transport his soul into direct 
communion with the great soul of the universe. It may have been 
but a half-belief, a pleasing self-imposture, but that it was earnest, 
we cannot doubt. We may call it fantastic, if we please, and even 
artificial, but we cannot call it forced or cold. No more can we 
fairly apply these epithets to the sweet fancies which it inspired, and 
which appear, it must be admitted, strained and exaggerated enough 
if we have no regard to the feeling in which they had their root. 
Dr. Johnson quotes some stanzas from Donne’s beautiful leave-taking 
of his wife before setting out on a journey, with the savage remark— 
*To the following comparison of a man that travels and his wife 
that stays at home, with a pair of compasses, it may be doubted 
whether ingenuity or absurdity has the better claim.’ But in a 
generation when Donne’s doctrine of ecstatic communion, whether 
as a belief or as a sentimental fiction, would have obtained a more 
indulgent reception than Dr. Johnson would have given it, Izaak 
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Walton records that he had heard many good judges say that the 
Greek and Latin writers had never surpassed this poem. 


As virtuous men pass mildly away 
And whisper to their souls to go, 
Whilst some of their sad friends do say 
Now his breath goes, and some say, no ; 


So let us melt and make no noise, 

Nor tear-floods nor sigh-tempests move ; 
“Twere profanation of our joys 

To tell the laity our love. 


Moving of the earth brings harms and fears, 
Men reckon what it did and meant; 

But trepidations of the spheres, 
Though greater far, are innocent. 


Dull sublunary lovers’ love, 
Whose soul is sense, cannot admit 
Absence, for that it doth remove 
Those things which elemented it. 


But we by a love so far refined 

That ourselves know not what it is, 
Interassured of the mind 

Care less eyes, lips, and hands to miss. 


Our two souls, therefore, which are one, 
Though I must go, endure not yet 

A breach, but an expansion 
Like gold to airy thinness beat. 


If they be two, they are two so 
As stiff twin compasses are two ; 

Thy soul, the fixed foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth, if the other do. 


And though it in the centre sit, 

Yet, when the other far doth roam, 
It leans and hearkens after it 

And grows erect, as that comes home. 


Such wilt thou be to me, who must 
Like the other foot, obliquely run ; 

Thy firmness makes my circle just, 
And makes me end where I begun. 


‘Their sentiments were trifling and affected.’ M. Taine marks 
for peculiar reprobation the extravagance of Donne’s adjuration to 
his mistress when she lay sick of a fever. 


Oh, do not die, for I shall hate 
All women so when thou art gone, 
That thee I shall not celebrate 
When I remember thou wast one. 


He can see no motive for so strained an hyperbole except literary 
foppery—it was a lovers’ commonplace to say that they would hate 
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all women if their mistress were no more, and Donne was bound to 
outdo the commonplace extravagance. There is no arguing about 
lovers’ hyperboles. 


But yet thou canst not die, I know ; 
To leave the world behind is death ; 

But when thou from this world shalt go, 
The whole world vapours with thy breath. 


Or if when thou, the world’s soul, goest, 
It stay, ’tis but thy carcase then, 
The fairest woman but thy ghost, 
But corrupt worms the worthiest men. 
O wrangling schools, that search what fire 
Shall burn this world! Had none the wit 
Unto this knowledge to aspire 
That this her fever might be it. 
Such sallies into the pure empyrean of hyperbole must always appear 
incomprehensible and heartless absurdity to certain temperaments. 
The heat of flames so thin and fantastic has no warmth for them. 
They need a more gross and material blaze to lift them out of cold- 
ness and discomfort. 
O Love, Love, Love, O withering might, 
O Sun, that at thy noonday height 


Shudderest when I strain my sight 
Throbbing through all thy heat and light ! 


Such utterances as this of our present Poet Laureate’s youth move 
them. They recognise in this the voice of true passion, but they will 
not admit that any sincerity of feeling whatever can lie at the heart 
of the more insubstantial extravagances of Donne. There must 
always be Low Churchmen as wellas Ritualists in impassioned poetry, 
temperaments that cannot be stirred except by raw brandy, and 
temperaments that acknowledge the influence of milder stimulants. 
The bulk of Donne’s poems—a very small bulk compared with 
his reputation in his own time—consists of short pieces elaborately 
finished. His want of self-determining impulses, his discursive and 
dilatory habits, and his difficulty in satisfying himself with his work, 
were not favourable to copious composition. He had difficulty 
in making up his mind, he tells us, about the writings of other people, 
and still greater difficulty in making up his mind about his own. 
‘I doubt and stick, and do not quickly say “ good.” I censure much 
and tax.’ His longest work, ‘ The Progress of the Soul,’ which might 
have been a monument worthy of his genius, remains an unfinished 
fragment. It is founded upon the Pythagorean doctrine of Metem- 
psychosis, and it contains a dim and fantastic foreshadowing of the 
modern doctrine of evolution. The poet’s fiction is that the soul, in 
passing from one bodily habitation to another, retains in such state 
some memory of its previous states. It takes some colour from 
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every creatire in which it has lived, and so goes on adding to the 
complexity of its nature. Donne inscribes his work ‘poema satyricon,’ 
and many touches in the completed section justify the title, but it 
was not intended to be a satire of fugitive fashions and customs. No 
other satirist ever expounded his design in such a strain of impas- 


sioned sublimity. 


I sing the progress of a deathless soul, 

Whom Fate—which God made but doth not control— 
Placed in most shapes ; all times before the law 
Yoked us, and when, and since, in this I sing; 

And the great world to his aged evening 

From infant morn, through manly noon I draw ; 
What the gold Chaldee, or silver Persian saw 

Greek brass, or Roman iron, is in this one; 

A work to outwear Seth’s pillars, brick and stone, 
And, Holy Writ excepted, made to yield to none. 


Thee, eye of Heaven, this great soul envies not. 

By thy male force is all we have begot. 

In the first East, thou now begin’st to shine, 

Suck’st early balm, and Island spices there. 

And wilt anon in thy loose-reined career 

At Tagus, Po, Seine, Thames, and Danow dine, 

And see at night thy Western land of Mine ; 

Yet hast thou not more nations seen than she, 

That before thee one day began to be, 

And thy frail light being quenched shall long long outlive thee. 


Before setting out on his great enterprise, the poet appeals to Destiny 
to show him his fate, that he may not waste his strength in vain, and 


rob his grave of its due. 


Great Destiny, the Commissary of God, 

That hast marked out a path and period 

For everything; who, when we offspring took, 
Our ways and ends see’st at one instant ; Thou 
Knot of all causes; Thou, whose changeless brow 
Ne’er smiles nor frowns, O vouchsafe thou to look, 
And show my story in Thy eternal book. 

That (if my prayer be fit) I may understand 

So much myself, as to know with what hand, 
How scant or liberal, this my life’s race is spanned. 


To my six lustres, almost now outwore,? 

Except thy book owe me so many more ; 

Except my legend be free from the lets 

Of steep ambition, sleepy poverty, 

Spirit-quenching sickness, dull captivity, 

Distracting business, and from beauty’s nets, 

And all that calls from this and the other whets; 

O let me not launch out, but let me save 

The expense of brain and spirit; that my grave 

His right and due, a whole unwasted man may have. 


? The poem was begun in 1601, when Donne was twenty-eight years old. 
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According to the Pythagorean doctrine, the soul in its wanderings 
may lodge in plants as well as animals. The soul whose progress 
Donne aspired to trace had its first dwelling-place on the fatal tree 
in Paradise. 

For this great soul, which here amongst us now 

Doth dwell, and moves that hand, and tongue, and brow, 

Which as the Moon the sea, moves us; to hear 

Whose story with long patience you will long ; 

For ’tis the crown and last strain of my song ; 

This soul to whom Luther and Mahomet were 

Prisons of flesh ; this soul which oft did tear 

And mend the cracks of the Empire and late Rome, 

And lived where every great change did come 

Had first in Paradise a low but fatal room. 

















It was in the apple which Adam and Eve ate. 


Prince of the orchard, fair as dawning morn, 
Fenced with the law, and ripe as soon as born ; 
That apple grew which this soul did enlive. 
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When the ‘ slight veins and tender conduit pipe’ through which the 
soul drew life and growth to this apple were broken by the serpent’s 
grip, it fled in search of a tenement to a dark and foggy plot, and 
gave life to a mandrake. This is his description of the begin- 
nings of growth in the plant when the soul has quickened it. 












His right arm he thrust out towards the East, 
Westward his left; the ends did themselves digest 
Into the lesser strings—these fingers were : 

And as a slumberer stretching on his bed 

This way he this and that way scattered 

His other leg, which feet with toes upbear. 








After a few transmigrations among smaller animals, the wandering 
soul was placed by Destiny in a very ‘roomful house,’ the body of a 
whale, a vast antediluvian monster. 












At every stroke his brazen fins do take 

More circles in the broken sea they make 

Than cannons’ voices when the air they tear: 

His ribs are pillars, and his high-arched roof 

° Of bark, that blunts best steel, is thunder-proof ; 
Swim in him swallowed dolphins without fear, 
And feel no sides, as if his vast womb were 
Some inland sea; and ever as he went 
He spouted rivers up as if he meant 

To join our seas with seas above the firmament. 










Ife hunts not fish, but as an officer 

Stays in his Court, at his own net, and there 
All suitors of all sorts themselves enthrall ; 

So on his back lies this whale wantoning, 
And in his gulf-like throat sucks everything 
That passeth near. Fish chaseth fis’, and all, 
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Flyer and follower, in this whirlpool fall. 

Oh, might not states of more equality 

Consist? And is it of necessity 

That thousand guiltless smalls to make one great should die ? 


Touches of satire like the above hit at the abuses of the courts of iaw 
are intermingled with the main flow of the descriptive story. Every 
stage in the soul’s progress is made to yield some sarcastic lesson for 
the times, some political or social maxim. 

If Donne had completed the original design of this great poem, 
and traced the fortunes of the soul—the hero of the epic—through 
all the great political and religious epochs of Roman history, it would 
have been an achievement worthy of his extraordinary powers. But 
to have realised this 77, he would have needed the addition to his 
many splendid gifts of still another, the gift of perseverance. ‘The 
Progress of the Soul’ completed in the same high strain with which it 
begins would have been a great monument, but it would have been 
a monument of a different type of man from Donne. The fragment, 
as it stands, represents him perfectly in the extent as well as in the 
limitation of his powers. It breaks off abruptly and unworthily, 
with a commonplace scoff at the wickedness of women. 


She knew treachery 
Rapine, deceit, and lust and ills enough 
To be a woman; Themech she is now, 
Sister and wife to Cain, Cain that first did plow. 


He takes leave of his Soul when it has reached this halting-place as if 
he were tired of pursuing its history. 

It must be admitted that Donne belongs to the class of failures 
in literature—failures, that is to say, for the purpose of making an 
enduring mark, of accomplishing work which should be a perpetual 
possession to humanity. He was a failure, not from lack of power, 
but from superabundance. No single faculty had the lead in his 
richly endowed organisation. No one mood had sufficient strength 
to overbear all others, and compel all his powers into its service. 
It may be thought that this is only another way of saying that Donne 
was a man of amazing talents without being a man of genius. Yet 
there is no poet of the Shakespearian age to whom it would be more 
inappropriate to deny the rank of genius, in any conceivable accepta- 
tion of the term. If we take talent to be the power of adroitly 
manipulating common material into common forms, no man had less 
of it than Donne. He had an invincible repugnance to the common- 
place. Everything is his own, alike the thought and the instrument 
by which it is expressed. He is no man’s debtor. He digs his own 
ore, and uses it according to his own fancies. 

For the widest and most enduring kind of reputation, talent is as 
necessary as genius. He who writes for the greatest number must 
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have both. Donne was confirmed in the exclusive cultivation of his 
genius by the conditions under which he wrote. His poems were 
not intended for wide publicity; they were intended for the delight 
and amusement of a small circle among whom they were circulated 
in manuscript. There is much in them that does not accord with our 
ideas of refinement and culture; but we must make allowance for 
changes of taste, and the circle for which Donne wrote had at least 
this much of the characteristics of refinement and culture that it was 
weary and impatient of commonplace. There is always the danger 
with such select circles, that they put themselves in antagonism to 
the dominant spirit of their time. We may almost say in fact that 
this antagonism is an inevitable element in the atmosphere of senti- 
ments and ideas that gathers round a group who have separated 
themselves from the crowd and organised any sort of intellectual or 
Their shibboleths are coloured by it, and much 


artistic aristocracy. 
The men who write for such an 


of their work is inspired by it. 


aristocracy must be content with a limited popularity in their own 
time, and must be prepared for a very rapid diminution in the 
numbers of their audience as time rolls on and generation after 
generation forms for itself its own watchwords of culture. A gener- 
ation is represented to posterity by its best commonplace, and those 
who do not enter the main stream but stand critically on the banks 
or disport themselves in retired eddies soon pass from the notice of 


all but the curious explorers of the past. 
Wim MInTo. 
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THE PINCH OF POVERTY. 


In these days of reduction of rents, or of total abstinence from rent- 
paying, it is, I am told, the correct thing to be ‘a little pressed for 
money. It is a sign of connection with the landed interest (like the 
banker’s ejaculation in Middlemarch) and suggests family acres, and 
entails, and a position in the county. (In which case I know a good 
many people who are landlords on a very extensive scale, and have 
made allowances for their tenants the generosity of which may be 
described as Quixotic.) But as a general rule, and in times less ex- 
ceptionally hard, though Shakespeare tells us ‘ How apt the poor are 
to be proud,’ they are not proud of being poor. 

‘Poverty,’ says the greatest of English divines, ‘is indeed de- 
spised and makes men contemptible; it exposes a man to the influences 
of evil persons, and leaves a man defenceless ; it is always suspected ; 
its stories are accounted lies, and all its counsels follies; it puts a 
man from all employment ; it makes a man’s discourses tedious and 
his society troublesome. This is the worst of it.’ Even so poverty 
seems pretty bad, but, begging Dr. Jeremy Taylor’s pardon, what he 
has stated is by no means ‘the worst of it.’ To be in want of food 
at any time, and of firing in winter time, is ever so much worse than 
the inconveniences he enumerates; and to see those we love—delicate 
women and children perhaps—in want of them, is worse still. The 
fact is, the excellent bishop probably never knew what it was to go 
without his meals, but took them ‘ reg’lar’ (as Mrs. Gamp took her 
Brighton ale) as bishops generally do. Moreover, since his day, 
Luxury bas so universally increased, and the value of Intelligence has 
become so well recognised (by the publishers) that even philosophers, 
who profess to despise such things, have plenty to eat, and good of its 
kind too. Hence it happens that, from all we hear to the contrary 
from the greatest thinkers, the deprivation of food is a small thing: 
indeed, as compared with the great spiritual struggles of noble minds, 
and the doubts that beset them as to the supreme government of the 
universe, it seems hardly worth mentioning. 

In old times, when folks were not so ‘cultured,’ starvation was 
thought more of. It is quite curious, indeed, to contrast the high- 
flying morality of the present day (when no one is permitted, either 
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by Evolutionist or Ritualist, however dire may be his necessity, so 
much as to jar his conscience) with the shocking laxity of the Holy 
Scriptures. ‘Men do not despise a thief if he steal to satisfy his 
soul when he is hungry,’ says Solomon, after which stretch of charity, 
strange to say, he goes on to speak of marital infidelity in terms that, 
considering the number of wives he had himself, strike one as severe. 

It is certain, indeed, that the sacred writers were apt to make 
great allowances for people with empty stomachs, and though I am 
well aware that the present profane ones think this very reprehensi- 
ble, I venture to agree with the sacred writers. The sharpest tooth 
of poverty is felt, after all, in the bite of hunger. A very amusing 
and graphic writer once described his experience of a whole night 
passed in the streets; the exhaustion, the pain, the intolerable 
weariness of it, were set forth in a very striking manner ; the sketch 
was called ‘ The Key of the Street,’ and was thought by many, as 
Browning puts it, to be ‘the true Dickens.’ But what are even the 
pangs of sleeplessness and fatigue compared with those of want? Of 
course there have been fanatics who have fasted many days; but they 
have been supported by the prospect of spiritual reward. I confess I 
reserve my pity for those who have no such golden dreams, and who 
fast perforce. It is exceedingly difficult for mere worldlings—such 
as most of us are—not to eat, if it is possible, when we are hungry. I 
have known a great social philosopher who flattered himself that he was 
giving his sons an experience of High Thinking and Low Living by re- 
stricting their pocket-money to two shillings a day, out of which it was 
understood they were to find their own meals. I don’t know whether 
the spirit in their case was willing, but the flesh was decidedly weak, 
for one of them, on this very moderate allowance, used to contrive to 
always have a pint of dry champagne with his luncheon. The fact is, 
that of the iron grip of poverty, people in general, by no means except- 
ing those who have written about it, have had very little experience ; 
whereas of the pinch of it a good many people know something. It 
is the object of this paper—and the question should be an interest- 
ing one, considering how much it is talked about—to inquire briefly 
where it lies. 

It is quite extraordinary how very various are the opinions enter- 
tained on this point, and, before sifting them, one must be careful in 
the first place to eliminate from our inquiry the cases of that con- 
siderable class of persons who pinch themselves. For, however severely 
they do it, they may stop when they like and the pain is cured. 
There is all the difference in the world between pulling one’s own tooth 
out, and even the best and kindest of dentists doing it for one. 
How gingerly one goes to work, and how often it strikes one that the 
tooth is a good tooth, that it has been a fast friend to us fowé¥ 
many years and never ‘fallen out’ before, and that aftey’ 
better stop where it is! 

Vou. VII.—No. 39. 3M 
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To the truly benevolent mind, indeed, nothing is more satisfactory 
than to hear of a miser denying himself the necessaries of life a little 
too far and ridding us, of his presence altogether. Our confidence in 
the average virtue of humanity assures us that his place will be supplied 
by a better man. The details of his penurious habits, the comfortless 
room, the scanty bedding, the cheese-rinds on his table, and the fat 
banking-book under his thin bolster, only inspire disgust ; if he were 
pinched to death he did it himself, and so much the better for the 
world in general and his heir in particular. 

Again, the people who have a thousand a year, and who try to 
persuade the world that they have two thousand, suffer a good deal of 
inconvenience, but it can’t be called the pinch of poverty. They may 
put limits to their washing-bills, which persons of cleanlier habits 
would consider unpleasantly narrow; they may eat cold mutton in 
private for five days a week in order to eat turtle and venison in 
public (and with the air of eating them every day) on the sixth ; and 
they may immure themselves in their back rooms in London through- 
out the autumn in order to persuade folks that they are still at 
Trouville, where for ten days they did really reside and in splendour; 
but all their stint and self-incarceration, so far from awakening pity, 
only fill us with contempt. Iam afraid that even the complaining 
tones of our City friend who tells us that in consequence of ‘the 
present unsettled state of the markets’ he has been obliged to make 
‘ great retrenchments ’—which it seems on inquiry consist in putting 
down one of his carriages and keeping three horses instead of six— 
fail to draw the sympathising tear. Indeed, to a poor man this pre- 
tence of suffering on the part of the rich is perhaps even more offen- 
sive than their boasts of their prosperity. 

On the other hand, when the rich become really poor their case is 
hard indeed ; though, strange to say, we hear little of it. It is like 
drowning ; there is a feeble cry, a little ineffectual assistance from 
the bystanders, and then they go under. It is not a question of pinch 
with them; they have fallen into the gaping mouth of ruin, and it 
has devoured them. If we ever see them again, it is in the second 
generation as waiters (upon Providence), or governesses, and we say 
‘ Why, dear me, that was Bullion’s son (or daughter), wasn’t it ?’ using 
the past tense as if they were dead. ‘I remember him when he lived 
in Eaton Square.’ This class of cases rarely comes under the head of 
* genteel poverty.’ They were at the top, and hey presto! by some 
malignant stroke of fate, they are at the bottom ; and there they stick. 

I don’t believe in bachelors ever experiencing the pinch of poverty; 
I have heard them complaining of it at the club, while ordering 
Medina oysters instead of Natives, but, after all, what does it signify 
even if they were reduced to cockles? They have no appearances to 
keep up, and if they cannot earn enough to support themselves they 
must be poor creatures indeed. 
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It is the large families of moderate income, who are delicate, and 
have delicate tastes, that feel the twinge: and especially the poor 
girls. I remember a man, with little care for lis personal appearance, 
of small means but with a very rich sense of humour, describing to 
me his experiences when staying at a certain ducal house in the 
country, where his feelings must have been very similar to those of 
Christopher Sly. In particular he drew a charming picture of the 
magnificent attendant who in the morning would put out his clothes 
for him, which had not been made by Mr. Poole, nor very recently 
by anybody. The contempt which he well understood his Grace’s 
gentleman must have felt for him afforded him genuine enjoyment. 
But with young ladies, in a similar position, matters are very 
different; they have rarely a sense of humour, and certainly none 
strong enough to counteract the force of a personal humiliation. I 


-have known some very charming ones, compelled to dress on a very 


small allowance, who, in certain mansions where they have been 
occasionally guests, have been afraid to put their boots outside their 
door, because they were not of the newest, and have trembled when 
the officious lady’s-maid has meddled with their scanty wardrobe. A 
philosopher may think nothing of this, but, considering the tender 
skin of the sufferer, it may be fairly called a pinch. 

In the investigation of this interesting subject, I have had a good 
deal of conversation with young ladies, who have given me the fullest 
information,.and in a manner so charming, that, if it were common in 
witnesses generally, it would make Blue-Books the most delightful 
description of reading. 

‘I consider it to be a pinch,’ says one, ‘ when I am obliged to put 
on black mittens on occasions when I know other girls will have long 
white kid gloves.’ I must confess I have a prejudice myself against 
mittens; they are, so to speak, ‘ gritty’ to touch; so that the pinch, 
if it be one, experienced by the wearer, is shared by her ungloved 
friends. The same thing may be said of that drawing-room fire, 
which is lit so late in the season for economical reasons, and so late 
in the day at all times; the pinch is felt as much by the visitors as 
by the members of the household. These things, however, are mere 
nips, and may be placed in the same category with the hardships 
complained of by my friend Quiverfull’s second boy. ‘I don’t mind 
having Papa’s clothes cut up for me,’ he says, ‘ but what I do think 
hard is getting Bob’s clothes [Bob being his elder brother}, which 
have been Papa’s first; however, I am in great hopes that I am out- 
growing Bob.’ 

A much more severe example of the pinch of poverty than these 
is to be found in railway travelling ; no lady of any sense or spirit 
objects to travel by the second, or even the third class, if her means 
do not justify her going by the first. But when she meets with 
richer friends upon the platform, and parts with them to journey in 
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the same compartment with their man-servant, she suffers as acutely 
as though, when the guard slams the door of the carriage with the 
vehemence proportioned to its humble rank, her tender hand had 
been crushed in it. Of course it is very foolish of her; but it 
demands democratic opinions, such as almost no woman of birth and 
breeding possesses, not to feel that pinch. Her knowledge that it is 
also hard upon the man-servant, who has never sat in her presence 
before, but only stooped over her shoulder with ‘’Ock, Miss,’ serves 
but to increase her pain. 

A great philosopher has stated that the worst evil of poverty is, 
that it makes folks ridiculous ; by which I hope he only means that, 
as in the above case, it places them in incongruous positions. The 
man, or woman, who derives amusement from the lack of means of a 
fellow-creature, would jeer at a natural deformity, be cruel to children, 
and insult old age. Such people should be whipped and then hanged. 
Nevertheless there are certain little pinches of poverty so slight, that 
they tickle almost as much as they hurt the victim. A lady once told 
me (interrupting herself, however, with pleasant bursts of merriment) 
that as a young girl her allowance was so small that when she went 
out to spend the morning at a friend’s, her promised pleasure was 
almost darkened by the presentiment (always fulfilled) that the cab- 
man was sure to charge her more than the proper fare. The extra 
expense was really of consequence to her, but she never dared dispute 
it because of the presence of the footman who opened the door. 

Some young ladies—quite as lady-like as any who roll in chariots 
—cannot even afford a cab. ‘ What I call the pinch of poverty,’ ob- 
served an example of this class, ‘is the waiting for omnibus after 
omnibus on a wet afternoon and finding them all full.’ 

‘But surely,’ I replied with gallantry, ‘ any man would have given 
up his seat to you?’ 

She shook her head with a smile that had very little fun in it. 
‘ People in omnibuses,’ she said, ‘don’t give up their seats to others.’ 
Nor, I am bound to confess, do they do so elsewhere ; if I had been 
in their place, perhaps I should have been equally selfish ; though I 
do think I should have made an effort, in this instance at least, to 
make room for her close beside me.' 

A young governess whom some wicked fairy endowed at her birth 
with the sensitiveness often denied to princesses, has assured me 
that her journeys by railway have sometimes been rendered miserable 
by the thought that she had not even a few pence to spare for the 


1 There is, however, some danger in this. I remember reading of some highly 
respectable old gentleman in the City who thus accommodated on a wet day a very 
nice young woman in humble circumstances. She was as full of apologies as of rain- 
water, and he of goodnatured rejoinders, intended to put her at her ease; so that he 
became, in a Platonic and paternal way, quite friendly with her by the time she arrived 
at her destination—which happened to be his own door. She turned out to be his 
new cook, which was afterwards very embarrassing. 
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porter who would presently shoulder her little box on to the roof of 
her cab. 

It is people of this class, much more than those beneath them, 
who are shut out from all amusements. The mechanic goes to the 
play and to the music-hall, and occasionally takes his ‘old girl,’ as he 
calls his wife, and even ‘a kid’ or two, to the Crystal Palace. But 
those Ihave in my mind have no such relaxation from compulsory 
duty and importunate care. ‘I know it’s very foolish, but I feel it 
sometimes to be a pinch,’ says one of these ill-fated ones, ‘ to see them 
all [the daughters of her employer] going to the play, or the opera, 
while I am expected to be satisfied with a private view of their 
pretty dresses.’ No doubt it is the sense of comparison (and especially 
with the female) that sharpens the sting of poverty. It is not, 
however, through envy that the ‘ prosperity of fools destroys us’ so 
much as the knowledge of its unnecessariness and waste. When a 
mother has a sick child who needs sea air, which she cannot afford to 
give it, the consciousness that her neighbour’s family (the head of 
which perhaps is a most successful financier and market-rigger) are 
going to the Isle of Wight for three months, though there is nothing 
at all the matter with them, is an added bitterness. How often it is 
said (no doubt with some well-intentioned idea of consolation) that 
after all money cannot buy life! I remember a curious instance to 
the contrary of this. In the old days of sailing-packets a country 
gentleman embarked for Ireland, and when a few miles from land 
broke a blood-vessel through sea-sickness. A doctor on board pro- 
nounced that he would certainly die before the completion of the 
voyage if it was continued ; whereupon the sick man’s friends con- 
sulted with the captain, who convoked the passengers, and persuaded 
them to accept compensation in proportion to their needs for allowing 
the vessel to be put back ; which was accordingly done. 

One of the most popular fictions of our time was even written with 
this very moral, that life is unpurchasable. Yet nothing is more 
certain than that life is often lost through want of money—that is of 
the obvious means to save it. In such a case how truly has it been 
written that ‘the destruction of the poor is their poverty’! This, 
however, is scarcely a pinch, but, to those who have hearts to feel it, 
a wrench that ‘ divides asunder the joints and the marrow.’ 

A nobler example, because a less personal one, of the pinch of 
poverty, is when it prevents the accomplishment of some cherished 
scheme for the benefit of the human race. I have felt such a one 
myself when in extreme youth I was unable, from a miserable absence 
of means, to publish a certain poem in several cantos. That the 
world may not have been much better for it if I had had the means 
does not affect the question. It is easy to be incredulous. Henry 
the Seventh of England did not believe in the expectations of 
Columbus, and suffered for it, and his case may have been similar to 
that of the seven publishers to whom I applied in vain. 
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A man with an invention on which he has spent his life, but has 
no means to get it developed for the good of humanity—or even 
patented for himself—must feel the pinch of poverty very acutely, 


To sum up the matter, the longer I live, the more I am convinced. ' 


that the general view in respect to material means is a false one, 
That great riches are a misfortune is quite true; the effect of them 

, in the moral sense (with here and there a glorious exception, however) 
is deplorable : a shower of gold falling continuously upon any body 
(or soul) is as the waters of a petrifying spring. But, on the other 
hand, the occasional and precarious dripping of coppers has by no 
means a genial effect. If the one recipient becomes hard as the 
nether millstone, the other (just as after constant ‘ pinching’ a limb 
becomes insensible) grows callous, and also (though it seems like a con- 
tradiction in terms) sometimes acquires a certain dreadful suppleness. 
Nothing is more monstrous than the generally received opinion with 
respect to a moderate competence; that ‘fatal gift,’ as it is called, 
which encourages idleness in youth by doing away with the necessity 
for exertion. I never hear the same people inveighing against great 
inheritances, which are much more open to such objections. The 
fact is, if a young man is naturally indolent, the spur of necessity 
will drive him but a very little way, while the having enough to live 
upon is often the means of preserving his self-respect. One often 
hears what humiliating things men will do for money, whereas the 
truth is that they do them for the want of it. It is not the tempta- 
tion which induces them, but the pinch. ‘Give me neither poverty 
nor riches,’ was Agur’s prayer ; ‘feed me with food convenient for me, 
lest I be full and deny Thee, and say, Who is the Lord ? or lest I be 
poor and steal.’ And there are many things, flatteries, disgraceful 
humiliations, hypocrisies, which are almost as bad as stealing. One 
of the sharpest pinches of poverty to some minds must be their in- 
ability (because of their dependency on him and that of others upon 
them) to tell a man what.they think of him. 

Riches and poverty are of course but relative terms; but the 
happiest material position in which a man can be placed is that of 
‘means with a margin.’ Then, however small -his income may be, 
however it may behove him to ‘ cut and contrive,’ as the housekeepers 
call it, he does not feel the pinch of poverty. I have known a rich 
man say to an acquaintance of this class,‘ My good friend, if you 
only knew how very small are the pleasures my money gives me which 
you yourself cannot purchase!’ And for once it was not one of those 
cheap and empty consolations which the wealthy are so ready to be- 
stow upon their less fortunate fellow-creatures. Dives was, in that 
instance, quite right in his remark ; only we must remember he was 
not speaking to Lazarus. ‘A dinner of herbs where love is,’ is 
doubtless quite sufficient for us; only there must be enough of it, 
and the herbs should be nicely cooked in an omelette. 

JaMEs Payn. 
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IRISH ABSENTEEISM. 


In the course of the anti-rent agitation, which has been attracting so 
much notice in Ireland of late, the grievance of Absenteeism has 
been prominently and forcibly adverted to on more than one occasion. 
It is an old grievance, one that runs through Irish history from the 
very earliest times, sowing its seeds from century to century, and 
leaving ever a harvest of ills for future generations to reap. 

A considerable period has elapsed since the subject was last dis- 
cussed—the state of Ireland has in the meanwhile materially changed, 
and now that the matter is being again brought into notice, it is 
most desirable the question should be carefully examined whether 
Irish absenteeism is really an evil and a grievance, and if so, how, 
and to what extent, it is such. More or less mistaken views have, 
as arule, been held regarding it; authorities even have differed; and 
the parties concerned have each paraded and insisted upon the 
conclusions most in accordance with their personal interests and 
sympathies. The word ‘ absentee’ has been variously defined. Some 
people only consider a landowner an absentee if he resides per- 
manently out of Ireland. Others apply the term to a landowner 
who resides so little on his property that it is in no way benefited by 
the expenditure of the revenue which he derives from it, or by his 
personal presence—irrespective of whether he resides in Ireiand or 
not. It is unnecessary to waste time in discussing which is the more 
accurate definition. The difference between them is merely one of 
degree, and the actual meaning of the word will make itself clear as 
we proceed. 

Absenteeism begins to figure early in Irish history. So far back 
as the reign of Richard the Second its effects had begun to attract 
notice. Many of the English lords to whom grants of land had 
originally been made were found to have withdrawn to England, 
and as the Irish immediately resumed possession of the estates thus 
neglected, the English cause lost ground. This was deemed to be an 
evil requiring a remedy, and an Act was passed forfeiting two-thirds 
of the profits of the estates of all absentees. 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth the non-residence of landowners 
again attracted attention, and the Legislature, recognising the very - 
undesirable effects of the practice, applied a remedy of rather an 
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effectual character, inflicting no less a penalty than forfeiture on 
several absentee landowners, and confiscating to the Crown the Irish 
estates of the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and others,! 

The subject again comes into prominence in Elizabeth’s reign, 
absenteeism having been the principal cause of the failure of her 
scheme for the settlement of Munster, and for the regeneration thereby 
of that portion of Ireland. The English nobles to whom she granted 
extensive estates out of the confiscated lands, were unwilling to take 
up their permanent residence in Ireland, and after ashort time began 
to neglect their estates there, and to withdraw to England, and the 
scheme of settlement ended therefore in total failure. 

' The causes of. this failure were subsequently so clearly recognised 
that when James the First was projecting the settlement of Ulster, 
the greatest care was taken to prevent a repetition of such results; 
and the success of his scheme was, in no small measure, due to the 
stringent conditions which were imposed on the settlers as to residence 
and as to the performance of the duties of their position as land- 
owners. From time to time after this, as we turn the leaves of Irish 
history, or peruse works relating to the state of the country, we find 
writer after writer referring to the subject. 

Sir William Temple, writing from Dublin at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, said :— 

The.country loses the expense of many of the richest persons or families at 
home, and mighty sums of money must needs go over from hence into England, 
which the great stock of rich native commodities here can make the only amends 
for. These circumstances, so prejudicial to the increase of trade and riches in 
a country, seem natural, or at least have ever been incident to the government 
here. 


Dean Swift, some years later, in a sermon on the causes of the 
wretched condition of Ireland, said :— 


The second cauge of our miserable state is the folly, the vanity, and ingratitude 
of those vast numbers who think themselves tco good to live in the country which 
gave them birth, and still gives them bread ; and rather choose to pass their days 
and consume their wealth, and draw out the very vitals of their mother kingdom 
among those who heartily despise them. 


And in the Drapier’s Letters the absentees fall under the lash of his 
satire. 

Arthur Young, in his Tour in Ireland in the year 1780, gives 
a list of absentees, and estimates their rental at 732,000/., whilst he 


' The preamble of the Act is worth quoting :—‘Forasmuch as it is notorious 
and evident that this, the King's land of Ireland, heretofore being inhabited, and 
in due obedience and subjection unto the King’s most noble progenitors, hath prin- 
cipally grown into ruin, desolation, rebellion, and decay, by occasion that great 
dominions, lands, and possessions had descended to noblemen of the realm of Eng- 
land, who, leaving the same, have absented themselves out of the said land of Ireland, 
demouring within the said realm of England, and not providing for the good order 
and suretie of the same their possessions there,’ Xe. 
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estimates the rental of all Ireland at 5,293,000/. On these figures 
he remarks : — 


The total, though not equal to what has been reported, is certainly an amazing 
drain upon a kingdom cut off from the reaction of a free trade, and such a one as 
must have a considerable effect in preventing the course of its prosperity. 

It is not the simple amount of the rental being remitted into-another country, 
but the damp on all sorts of improvements, and the total want of countenance and 
encouragement which the lower tenantry labour under. 


Many passages of similar purport could also be quoted from other 
writers. 

By about the date of Young’s Tour, the Irish Parliament had 
become a body of considerable importance, and, on more than one 
occasion, absenteeism formed the subject of discussion in the Irish 
House of Commons. 

In 1773 Sir J. Blaquiere succeeded so far as to induce the British 
Ministers to assent to a tax on the property of absentees, but his 
proposal was lost, when it came before the Irish House of Commons, 
by a majority of 14. 

Ten years afterwards, when the Irish Parliament had freed itself 
from the restraining provisions of Poynings’ Act, and had become 
‘independent,’ the subject was brought forward by a Mr. Molyneux, 
who proposed that a tax of four shillings in the pound should be 
deducted from all sums remitted to persons having estates in Ireland 
and not residing therein six months in the year; and justified his 
proposal on the ground that the noblemen and gentlemen who 
possessed large estates in Ireland, but who spent their income in 
another country, did not contribute to the support of the State in 
proportion to the property they possessed.2 This scheme did not 
meet with much favour. The Attorney-General moved an amend- 
ment ‘to show his abhorrence’ of the tax, which he thought should 
be ‘scouted out of the House with every mark of reprobation,’ and 
the proposal was rejected by 184 to 22. 

And yet it would appear that the grievance was a real one. Adam 
Smith, who, at least, may be regarded as an impartial judge, recog- 
nised and admitted the truth of the arguments urged in favour of a 
tax. He pointed out that those who live in another country contri- 
bute nothing by their consumption towards the support of the 
Government of that country in which is situated the source of their 
revenue ; and that where there is no land-tax, nor any tax on the 
transference of property, as was the case in Ireland, such absentees 
might derive a great revenue from the protection of a Government to 
the support of which they did not contribute a single shilling.’ 


? It is to be borne in mind that at this time Ireland had her separate Exchequer 
and paid the expense of her own Government. 

* He adds: ‘The inequality is}likely to be greatest in a country of which the 
Government is in some respects subordinate and dependent upon that of some other. 
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Another long discussion took place in the Irish House of Commons 
in 1797. The arguments already stated were reproduced. It was 
again pointed out that absentee landlords who were possessed of 
estates variously estimated between a fourth and a sixth of the whole 
country, escaped all taxation, and that the burden of the cost of 
government fell entirely on the residents in Ireland. The proposal 
of a tax was again made, but again negatived. Once more the floods 
of declamation were let loose against it. The measure was unjust, 
unconstitutional, and impolitic; unjust as being a partial tax, uncon- 
stitutional as restraining natural liberty, and impolitic as tending to 
deter strangers from settling in the country. It was meant to compel 
landlords to reside in Ireland, but it was the absolute inherent right 
of every free subject to choose his habitation and establish his 
residence in any part of her Majesty’s dominions he might think 
proper, and the imposition of a fine or coercion by the operation of a 
partial tax would be a direct subversion of that right. It was a class 
tax; it would render necessary a registry of all lands, and it would 
go to the ruin of trade and credit by diverting the cash of the country 
from commercial purposes. 

A perusal of these discussions does not impress one much with 
the manner in which subjects were debated in the Irish House of 
Commons. There is not the slightest vestige of the recognition of 
any responsibility on the part of landowners towards their tenants 
and towards their country ; nor was there a single word said in con- 
demnation of a practice which, to say the least of it, was greatly to be 
deprecated. The discussions, moreover, never rose to the height of 
the general question, but dealt merely with absenteeism as a fiscal 
grievance ; and this it undoubtedly was, in spite of all arguments 
and Parliamentary majorities to the contrary. The grievance, how~ 
ever, was only one so long as each country maintained its own 
Government and its separate Exchequer. In 1801 the Governments 
were united; in 1817 the Exchequers amalgamated ; thenceforward 
the cost of Government was paid out of Imperial Funds, and the 
fiscal grievance ended. 

Absenteeism, however, was not limited in its effects to this com- 
paratively small fiscal question, and its real gravity lay in no such 
narrow compass. It is no exaggeration to say that, throughout the 
whole recent history of Ireland, absenteeism has affected the entire 
community of that country, politically, socially, and economically : 
its consequences have been far-reaching, all-embracing, and lasting in 
their character ; and not alone was the state of the country affected 


The people who possess the most property in the dependent, will, in this case, gene- 
rally choose to live in the governing country. Ireland is precisely in this situation, 
and we cannot, therefore, wonder that the proposal of a tax on absentees should be 
sorvery popular in that:country.’ See Wealth of Nations, Book v., ch. 2, 
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thereby at the time, but the full measure of the evil was only realised 
in the future. Cia 

It will, perhaps, be best to consider the economic aspect first. | 

Some people have gone so far as to maintain that, economically, f 
Ireland did not suffer at all from absenteeism. We may take Mr. 
J. R. McCulloch, so well known as a political economist, as the most 
prominent exponent of this school. 

He was examined before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1825, which was then inquiring into the state of Ireland, 
and he there asserted that ‘the income of a landlord when he is an ab- 
sentee, is really as much expended in Ireland as if he were living in it.’ 

This rather startling view he was asked to explain, and in reply 
he-said :— 


When a landlord becomes an absentee, his rent must be remitted to him one 
way or another, either in money or in commodities. It cannot continue to be re- 
mitted to him from Ireland in money, therefore the rents of absentees can only be 
remitted in commodities. And this, I think, would be the nature of the operation: 
When a landlord has an estate in Ireland, and goes to live in London or Paris, 
his agent gets the rent and goes and buys a bill of exchange with it. Now the 
bill of exchange is a draft drawn against equivalent commodities that are to be 
exported from Ireland ; it is nothing more than an order to receive an equivalent 
amount in commodities which must be sent from Ireland. The merchants who 
get. 10,0007., or any other sum, from the agent of an absentee landlord, go into the 
Irish market and buy exactly the same amount of commodities as the landlord 
would have bought had he been at home ; the only difference being that the land- 
lord would eat them and would wear them in London or Paris, and not in Dublin 


or in his house in Ireland. 


It was impossible that a proposition so manifestly false as this 
should pass unchallenged ; and, a short time after, there appeared in 
the Quarterly Review (March 1826) an article which gave a very 
different appearance to the economic aspect of absenteeism. The 
writer puts so clearly and convincingly the opposite side of the case, 
that I quote the passage :— 


We will simplify the process described by Mr. McCulloch, and suppose the rent 
of an absentee to be transmitted to him directly, without the intervention of 
merchants and bills of exchange. Let it be assumed then that the rent=due to 
an absentee amounts to 100 qrs. of wheat, 100 head of cattle, and 100 firkins of 
butter, and that his tenants convey these to Cork, whence they are transported to 
England, France, or Italy, for the use of the landlord, If the owner of this 
estate lived in Ireland, he would expend his wheat, beef, and butter on Irish 
footmen and housemaids, or Irish tailors, coachmakers, butchers, bakers, &c., to 
whom he would give employment; but as an absentee he expends them on the 
domestics, artisans, and mechanics whom he employs at Westminster, Paris, or 
Naples. Still, if we are to believe the witness, his income is as much expended in 
Ireland as if he were living in it. 


The case is so clear that it is strange that a man of Mr. 
McCulloch’s abilities should have fallen into the error he did. The 
plain patent fact was, that Ireland had annually to export a large 
amount of agricultural produce in order to obtain the money which 
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had to be remitted to absentees, and Ireland received no return 
whatever for such exports, for the money obtained by such exportation 
was immediately sent out of the country to pay the rent due to 
absentees. 

_ The rest of Mr. McCulloch’s views on this subject were vitiated 
by the cardinal error into which he had fallen, and he even went so 
far as to say that, economically, it was ‘ very nearly the same thing’ 
to Ireland, whether the whole gentry of the country were absentees 
or not. This was as incorrect as his other statement, for there are 
two very evident economic disadvantages of absenteeism which at 
once refute his assertion. The first is, that no portion of the land- 
owner’s income is spent on the property or its neighbourhood in 
articles of consumption ; the second is, that no portion of that income 
is spent in giving employment to the people. It may be admitted, 
as held by economists, that even had the absentees resided on their 
properties, the employment they could give would not have perma- 
nently raised the rate of wages of the country ; but it is not the less 
true that their residence would have created a demand for various 
kinds of labour highly beneficial to the people. In this point of 
view, the absence of the landowners affects labourers, artisans, and 
tradespeople, rather than the tenant-farmers; but in Ireland many 
of the small farmers would have been only too glad to get employ- 
ment, so that they also felt the loss to some extent. 

Nobody for a moment expects that a resident landlord should 
spend his whole income on the property from which he derives it, for 
there are many commodities which he would be obliged to import 
from manufacturing centres; but it is none the less evident that a 
portion of his income would be expended amongst local tradesmen, 
whilst those who act as carriers would derive some benefit from that 
portion expended elsewhere. 

Another manner in which absenteeism affects a country economi- 
cally is as regards the cultivation of the land. A good deal of 
evidence upon this point was taken before the different Committees 
and Commissions that were appointed to inquire into the state of 
Ireland, but a great deal of it was very contradictory. The conclusion 
arrived at by some of those who most closely examined the question 
was, that the relative state of cultivation of the estates of resident 
- and absentee landlords seemed to depend entirely on the means, 
intelligence, and industry of the tenants. This, however, is not as 
decisive as at first sight might appear, for, speaking generally, the 
means, intelligence, and industry of the tenants would be greater on 
the estates of good resident landlords than on those of absentees. 
After going through the evidence given before these Committees, the 
balance of opinion would appear to be, that the cultivation was, as a 
rule, worse on the properties of absentees. Doubtless there were and 
are many cases in which, owing to the good management of an agent, 
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and the generosity of the absentee landlord, the cultivation on the 
property of an absentee would be superior to that on the property of 
some residents ; but these were the exceptions rather than the rule, 
and they did not controvert the general proposition ; whilst it is only 
the natural inference that where the tenantry were neglected, and 
left to pursue their own old-fashioned wasteful methods of cultivation, 
and received no instruction in improved methods, they should be 
behind those of their neighbours who received some guidance and 
assistance from resident landowners. This held truer some time ago 
than it does now; for, owing to the work of agricultural societies, 
and the instruction conveyed by newspapers and books, the tenant is 
far less dependent on his landlord for instruction and guidance than 
he was formerly. ! 

The popular idea of absenteeism in Ireland has been derived from 
the economic aspect of the subject, it being that which came most 
home to the agricultural population of the country, and appealed 
most to their feelings. In the years before the famine, when over 
2,000,000 people were living on the verge of absolute pauperism, 
and in a state of semi-starvation, they saw a vast quantity of the 
produce of the country being sent away, from which they derived no 
benefit ; they saw food exported which was urgently wanted at home, 
and for which labour would willingly have been given, and the name 
of absentee became a by-word and a term of reproach. 

It must, I think, be acknowledged, upon a calm and impartial 
examination of the matter, that their view was not far from being 
the correct one; for when we consider the economic effects of ab- 
senteeism—when we see that the tenantry suffered from the absence 
of that guiding and instructing influence which would have added to 
the productiveness of their farms, that labourers suffered from want 
of that employment which a resident landlord would have tc some 
extent afforded them, and that tradesmen and others suffered from 
the want of local custom and expenditure—we are forced to the con- 
clusion, that, viewed in its economic aspect, absenteeism was and is 
undoubtedly an evil. The political and social effects are, however, 
in many respects even more important, affecting, as they have done 
for years, the disposition of the people towards England, the civilisa- 
tion and comfort of the population, and the existence of that mutual 
good feeling which is so essential to prosperity, and to the utilisation 
of the rich resources of the land. 

Arthur Young had referred to some of the political evils of the 
practice, and attention was directed to them in the Irish House of 
Commons in 1797; for Colonel Vandeleur, in proposing the tax, said 
that the financial aspect of his proposal was nothing when compared 
with its policy. All the disturbances which had taken place in the 
country for half a century, disgracing its character, and checking its 
growth, had, he said, uniformly been found to commence on the 
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properties of absentees, who, if resident, would have curbed the 
licentious spirit of the disorderly, removed some of the causes of 
discontent, and encouraged industry. The Irish Parliament, how- 
ever, either did not or would not recognise the evils; no attempt, 
therefore, was made to grapple with them, and things were let to 
go their own course. Unfortunately, instead of any improvement 
taking place, and absenteeism with its attendant evils diminishing, 
the state of Ireland went from bad to worse. The abolition of the 
Irish Parliament removed one of the inducements of residénce in 
Ireland to many of the wealthier class. The rebellion of 1798, and 
the subsequent abortive attempt at another rebellion, gave an aspect 
of disorder and insecurity to the country which was not conducive to 
the residence of persons who could live elsewhere, and there were 
other circumstances which gradually led up to that state of things 
which in after years aggravated and intensified the effects of 
absenteeism. 

The number of landowners in Ireland was small as compared 
with the agricultural population of the country. Of these many 
were unwilling to reside in Ireland, or unable to attend personally to 
their estates there ; and, content with a moderate income, provided 
it was a comparatively certain one, they gave leases of their 
properties at a low rent, and so freed themselves from the troubles 
of management. The great advance of prices of agricultural produce 
consequent on the war with France enabled these leaseholders to 
sublet; and this process went on until the lands passed through 
many hands, and the rents were forced up to the highest point. The 
enfranchisement of 40s. freeholders in 1793 had given a political 
inducement to sublet and subdivide the land. These causes, and 
others to which reference need not be made, combined to bring 
about that minute subdivision of farms which has been the source of 
nearly every evil in Ireland, and with it an enormous increase of the 
population of the country without any corresponding improvement 
in their circumstances. 

Affairs, long unsatisfactory, began to reach a climax towards the 
end of the first quarter of the century, and thenceforward the state of 
the country year by year demanded more anxious attention. Com- 
mittee after Committee was appointed by Parliament to ascertain the 
causes of the poverty and distress in Ireland, and if possible to 
suggest some remedy. It is unnecessary to repeat the descriptions 
given in their reports. One fact, bearing on our present subject, 
comes out with painful clearness, and that was that the unfortunate 
condition of the people in a great portion of the country was 
aggravated by absenteeism. In many parts of Ireland those to whom 
the poorer classes had a right to look for information, advice, and 
assistance, were not to be found. Some, by leasing their land as 
above described, had placed it for a time out of their power to 
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| the render any assistance. Others had deputed the management of their 
es of properties to agents, who frequently were ignorant of the true interests 
how- of their owners, and, as a rule, were careless of the comforts and welfare 
mpt, _of the tenants. Hence, therefore, large masses of the people were 
t to left to follow their own dictates. Steeped in poverty, misery, and 
nent ignorance, often without the bare necessaries of life, with no helping 
jing, hand held out to them, with no ray of instruction or kindness reaching 
the them from above, they had no encouragement, no motive to regard 
2 in with kindly feelings those who by circumstances had become their 
and masters. 
pect The absence of landowners was all the more keenly felt, and 
e to more particularly disastrous in the first thirty or thirty-five years of 
vere the century, because there was no Poor Law or organised system of 
ings charity to alleviate the distress of the people; there were no state im: 
of schools or public system of education to lift them out of the slough Hs 
of ignorance in which they were so deeply plunged; and there were oh: 
ured no facilities of travelling to enable them to obtain elsewhere the em- ite 
any ployment which they were unable to find at home. He 
r to It was but a natural consequence of this state of things that the Hh 
ded people should have become the easy prey of any political agitator if 
eir who made specious promises and held out alluring hopes to them. It itt 
Jles was an actual consequence that they were lawless, turbulent, addicted We 
ice to violence, and prone to attempt to redress what they considered, ae 
to justly or not, as grievances. The advantages of a system for the ad- aN 
igh ministration of justice had not yet been realised by them. They had i i 
‘he not yet learned that the laws were for their benefit, if they would Hy 
cal but have recourse to them, as much as for their punishment if they A 
nd defied and broke them. Moreover, in many parts of Ireland, owing i 
ng to the absence of the landowners, there was no one to check the He 
of initiatory stages of disturbance and lawlessness, and often and often, 
he small beginnings, which could easily have been checked at the outset, 
nt grew to troublesome ends. It is of course undeniable—being 
manifest enough—that even in places where there were resident 
he _ landlords, and where all the moral and sometimes coercive influence 
of of position was used, political agitation throve and crime could not 
n- be checked ; but any one who believes that the peace of the country 
he suffered little detriment by absenteeism must either be very prejudiced 
to and ignorant, or have read the history of Ireland to very little 
ns purpose. 
t, It is difficult to overrate the influence which an active resident land- 
te lord has with his tenantry, whether by example, inducement, or at times 
AS by compulsion ; andit has been nothing less than a political calamity 
n that an influence which might have been so advantageously and so 
d beneficially exercised in Ireland should not have been utilised to its 





full extent. 
It would, however, be most unfair to omit from consideration the 
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extenuating circumstances in favour of some of the absentees. There 
are, first of all, many men who hold also large properties in England, 
and upon whom, therefore, England has greater claims than Ireland. 
Many of these have endeavoured to minimise the results of non- 
residence by the appointment of resident agents and by thus en- 
deavouring to perform by deputy the duties and responsibilities of 
their ownership. 

It must also be acknowledged that absenteeism does not spring 
entirely from the predilections of landowners for the more entertaining 
society of London or foreign capitals, or from any indifference to their 
duties ; for it is beyond all question true—no matter how indignantly 
the assertion will be repudiated—that in some parts of the country the 
tenantry are directly responsible for the non-residence of their land- 
lords. Case after case has occurred in which the tenants have 
absolutely driven away their landlord by threatened or actual violence, 
resorting even to murder to accomplish their end. By their secret 
societies, and threatenings and disorderliness, they have endeavoured 
to prevent many landlords exercising some of the most ordinary rights 
of property, and they have made it impossible for any person to live 
amongst them who could live elsewhere. Throughout the history of 
the last fifty years, this fact is only too evident, nor has it ceased in 
the present day. It would be manifestly an injustice to censure men 
for living away from their properties when some of their tenantry by 
threatening violence, even assassination, make their lives a source of 
constant anxiety to them; and it is but a well-merited punishment to 
tenantry who act in this manner, that they should be deprived of the 
advantages which the residence of a landlord brings with it. 

This much must be said in extenuation of absentees; but there 
are men, who, having neither of these excuses, having no claims 
from property in England, nor any occasion to fear danger from their 
tenantry in Ireland, totally ignore the duties of their status as land- 
owners—men who think their duties as such are confined to the mere 
receiving a rental from their property—who, having no residence on 
their property, give no employment of any kind to the people of their 
district, and make no return in any way for the advantages they 
receive. These are the drones of the hive, and they it is who give 
occasion for the demand put forward at some of the land meetings 
in Ireland for a compulsory sale of the estates of absentees to the 
tenants at a valuation. 

Fortunate is it for Ireland that, thanks to the efforts of successive 
Governments, the sphere of the evil effects of absenteeism has of late 
years considerably narrowed. The provision made by the State for 
the education of the people through the National Board supplied one 
of the most urgent wants—a want which, though not attended to by 
resident landlords to the extent it ought to have been, would never 


have been attended to by absentees. 
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The establishment of dispensaries throughout Ireland, and the 
granting of medical relief, which was also provided by Parliament, 
tended in a very great degree to alleviate the sufferings of the 
people in illness, and to supply them with some of those comforts 
which the wealthier classes where resident would have been able, to 
some extent, to give them. The Poor Law at least secured them 
against the last extremities of poverty and helplessness. 

Crime was to a great extent checked by the institution of an 
efficient police force, which exercised a strict supervision over the 
people. Furthermore, amongst the large sales of land in the 
Encumbered Estates Court, the properties of many absentees were 
sold, so that, in one way or another, the evils of absenteeism are not 
so great as they were formerly, nor are the effects of it so far- 
reaching. 

But no measures adopted by the State can fully supply the 
numerous moral and indirect benefits which the residence of landlords 
amongst their tenants confers. The presence of a more enlightened 
and refined class, the example of a higher standard of living, the 
stimulus which a little judicious encouragement gives, and the 
kindlier feelings evoked by a personal interest in the tenantry, and 
by the removal of many little subjects of complaint, many of the 
smaller ills and irritants of life—these are advantages for which 
legislation can make no provision. Nor is it merely on the tenantry 
that the social benefits are conferred; for where there are inter- 
mediate classes, they also derive some advantages from association, 
even if only occasional, with a more cultivated and higher-educated 
class, and thus a good example permeates through all grades, and 
effects improvement in many ways. 

It is impossible to estimate now the full results of the want of 
this leaven in Ireland. Writing, in 1845, of landlords in Ireland, the 
Land Occupation Commissioners said :—*The foundation of almost all 
the evils by which the social condition of Ireland is disturbed, is to 
be traced to feelings of mutual distrust which too often separate the 
class of landlord and tenant, and prevent all united exertion for the 
common benefit.’ And if this was the case as regards resident 
landlords, how much less prospect was there of absentee landlords 
and tenants working harmoniously together for the common benefit ! 

Where the social and political evils of absenteeism are thus so 
great and so evident, the residence of landowners on their properties 
for at least a portion of each year is nothing less than a paramount 
duty due to society generally. Having regard to the past history of 
Ireland, it is perhaps more a duty in that country than in any other. 

It is to be borne in mind that the right to property is not a 
natural right, but merely a social right, created by law for the 
benefit of the public; and that certain very definite responsibilities 
are attached to the possession thereof. Any person inheriting or 
Vou. VII.—No. 39. 3N 
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even purchasing landed property receives it ‘charged with its moral 
as wellas its legal engagements.’ As has been very justly pointed 
out,* ‘ There is a compact. implied at least between the landlord and 
the peasantry,who have been brought up on his estate, by which the 
latter have as good a right to protection as the lord of the soil has 
to make arbitrary dispositions for the future management of his 
property.’ 

The neglect of some of these duties, by resident landlords evoked 
once from the Government of Ireland a declaration which, familiar as 
it is, cannot be too often quoted; crystallising, as it does, into a 
maxim the vital truth of the case, and condensing into a few 
sentences the causes of, and the remedy for, the miserable state of 
Ireland :— 

Property has its duties as well as its rights; to the neglect of those duties in 
time past is mainly to be ascribed that diseased state of society in which such 
crimes (murder &c.) take their rise ; and it is not in the enactment or enforcement 
of statutes of extraordinary severity, but in the better and more faithful per- 


formance of those duties, and the more enlightened and humane exercise of those 
rights, that a permanent remedy for such disorders is to be sought. 


No one who reads carefully and impartially the history of Ireland 
during the present century, can fail to trace the unfortunate effects 
of absenteeism throughout that period. It is, in fact, impossible to 
ignore them. The absenteeism of the Protestant clergy from their 
parishes, consequent on their holding,a plurality of livings, and the 
imperfect. performance of their duties, did not lead more effectually 
to the religious demoralisation of the people under their charge, 
and the falling away of many from the Church, than the absence of 
landowners did to the political demoralisation of the people. In 
extensive districts in. Ireland, there was no one to check: the evil 
tendencies of the people, no one to prevent them rushing impetuously 
after political will-o’-the-wisps, no one to try and win: them to the 
side of order and peace. 

This is not a matter upon which one is left to speeplation, for 
there is visible proof of the results of the two systems—the system 
of residence, and of. absenteeism. Those parts of Ireland in the 
present day which are best. disposed to the English Government, which 
are freest from political agitation, which are the most peaceful and 
law-abiding, and in which the people are most. generally enlightened, 
liberal, and tolerant, are just those places where the landowners have 
been longest and most constantly resident, and have for generations 
faithfully performed the duties of their position. Those parts of 
Ireland where the people are most lawless, most ignorant, super- 
stitious, poor, and backward, are the places where absenteeism has 

4 See “ Report of Railway Commissioners ‘in Ireland,’ Parliamentary Papers. 


5 See McLennan’s Lif of Thomas Drummond, who was Under-Secretary for Ireland 
at the time (1835), and by whom this paragraph was written. 
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thrown its blighting influence, and where the people have been left 
most to themselves. 

Had absentees but done their duty, the result for many past 
years and in the present day would have been far different. Unfor- 
tunately, as it is, disturbance, crime, political agitation, and dis- 
affection to England, these were and are the Nemesis of absenteeism, 
a Nemesis visited unfortunately not on the absentees, but on the 
kingdom itself. 

Proposals to remedy absenteeism, though often talked about, 
have never been seriously made, because the evil is not one which 
can be easily reached by legislation. 

Any law imposing additional taxation on absentees would but 
add to the burden of tenantry upon whom the tax would ultimately 
fall—neither could any law be made enforcing residence for a certain 
number of months in the year. The compulsory sale of their 
estates, as now demanded by Irish agitators, is a request equally, 
beyond the pale of feasibility, and cannot be complied with. The 
sole hope, the sole means of effecting any improvement, any ameliora- 
tion, or of awakening absentees to a sense of their duties, is through 
public opinion, a strong expression of which may be productive of 
much good. 

Those who have claims upon them in England, let them, at least 
for a time, give greater attention to their properties in Ireland, 
where their presence and their example are so urgently required, 
and would be productive of such beneficial results, Whilst those 
who, without any such justification, neglect the duties of landowners, 
let them be entreated, even impelled, to consider the heavy responsi- 
bility resting upon them ; let it be shown them that their action or 
inaction involves not only the welfare of their tenantry, but in no 
inconsiderable degree the peace and prosperity of the country; let 
them see that the evil their neglect entails, affects not only the 
present time, but also generations to come; and if they are then 
still unwilling to undertake the performance of the duties which 
their position as landowners entails on them, let them at least seek 
some other investment for their property than that which is fraught 
with so many economical and social disadvantages to Ireland, and 
with such lamentable political results to the kingdom at large. 


Henry L. JEPHSON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ON THE NURSING CRISIS AT 
GUYS HOSPITAL. 


I. 


Sir Txomas Brownz justly remarks that ‘every man is not a proper 
champion for truth, nor fit to take up the gauntlet in the cause of 
verity.’ I hope I shall not be considered unchivalrous, if I should say 
that this maxim is sometimes applicable to lady champions, as well 
as to men. It will be admitted to be a subject of regret when a 
good cause, that needs no more than a simple history to recommend 
it, is advocated by statements of which the least that can be said is 
that they are exaggerated, and that they suggest conclusions which are 
not true. 

I am led to these remarks by the perusal of an article in the last 
number of this Review, on ‘The Present Crisis at Guy’s Hospital.’ 
The writer, whose object is to enlist the sympathies of hospital 
authorities and the public in general in favour of a better class of 
nurses for the sick, in which I entirely go with her, has weakened her 
argument, and raised up prejudice against her cause, from a want of 
fairness or want of knowledge which has prevented a liberal recogni- 
tion of the labours of those who have hitherto worked in this great 
field. 

The nursing at the large London hospitals, though by no means 
near perfection, and probably not far on the road to it, has been, 
under a high sense of duty on the part of the women engaged, and 
from. a humble wish to carry out the instructions of the medical 
and surgical officers, generally good, and often very excellent. 

It is therefore a quite improper aspersion on this class of women, 
so to write as that the fair inference would be that they are generally 
immoral and intemperate, and that they are not actuated, as most 
other persons are, by a reasonable sense of the responsibility of their 


work. 
The writer, speaking of hospital sisters and nurses, says :— 


In the evening, by arrangement with the matron, who was a kind of upper 
servant or housekeeper, the lower order of nurse, or scrubber, was left in charge of 
the patients, while the old-fashioned head nurse went out to take her hardly-earned 
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holiday, too often, alas! in the nearest public house. She came back at the regu- 
lation hour, more or less the worse for drink as the case might be, and went to bed, 
to sleep off the effects of it; no inquiry was made as to her condition, since it was 
nobody’s business, as long as she satisfied the medical men by the work which 
came under their notice, to ask how her hours off duty were spent, or what her 
own moral condition might be. 

I am far from saying (she adds) that every nurse under the old system was 
drunken or dissolute, but I do say that, as a rule, their moral character was unsatis- 
factory. 

So much for this writer’s statement. It would seem to any one 
unacquainted with the subject that the author of these serious accu- 
sations was a person of large experience on the subject she treats of, 
for nothing less than this would warrant so wholesale a condemnation. 
The reader may therefore be surprised when I say that these charges 
rest upon the most limited and superficial experience of the system 
condemned, the writer having been but a few weeks in the hospital 
as a learner of the rudiments of nursing. In contradiction of her 
statements I can affirm that a residence of fifteen years within the 
walls of Guy’s Hospital, and an unusually intimate acquaintance with 
what took place within the wards, have left upon my mind a quite 
contrary impression, and I have no reason to believe that there has 
been a deterioration of the sisters and nurses since my day. I am 
constrained to say that this sort of writing about them comes near to 
‘evil-speaking.’ It is possible, and to my conviction probable, how- 
ever, that this lady may have other inspirations than such as would 
naturally spring up in her young mind. However this may be, it 
cannot be necessary to do an injustice, and to excite prejudice, in 
order to promote such a good cause as the better selection and train- 
ing of nurses. 

I agree with Miss Lonsdale and her friends that hitherto there 
has been but little selection of proper persons to become nurses, and 
it is a matter for congratulation that the authorities of our large 
hospitals are alive to the pressing importance of this matter, and 
are willing to make arrangements for both the selection and the 
training of such women. Any action in this direction will be not 
only in the interest of the patients of the hospital themselves, but 
also in the interest of the public at large. 

It would therefore naturally be a matter of surprise that any 
opposition to this useful movement should arise from the medical and 
surgical staff of the hospital, yet much antagonistic feeling has been 
excited by it, and is still felt, I believe, not only at Guy’s, but also in 
other hospitals. Though I have no immediate relation to the work 
my colleagues carry on at Guy’s, I have not been indifferent to the 
objections they have felt to the new order of nursing which has been 
introduced there, nor to the feeling of irritation which has been 

occasioned by many incidents connected with this change. 
Miss Lonsdale supposes that the objections of the medical and 
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surgical staff arise from several causes, but, as I infer from what she 
says, none of them of an honourable character. According to 
this lady they are, an indifference to the nursing improvement, or 
rather a preference for a low intellectual and moral standard in 
nurses, jealousy of refined intelligence and repugnance to its presence, 
ignorance of what nursing should be, and a desire to conceal 
‘practices and experiments indulged in in the wards, &e. I may 
leave it to the public to judge how far such an indictment as this 
is likely to be true against a large body of highly educated 
gentlemen, the physicians and surgeons of a large hospital containing 
hundreds of patients—a hospital hitherto considered an honour to 
our country, whose Medical School has produced a long list of dis- 
tinguished physicians and surgeons, whose pupils, numbered by 
thousands, are now practising in every part of the world, vindicating 
at home and abroad, in public and private practice, the honour of 
their profession, and justly proud of being Guy’s men. 

Such imputations, coming from a spokesman of the new system, 
naturally raise the greatest objections to it. This writer exposes 
indeed, in the article in question, the very grounds of this great op- 
position ; and no wonder, for what physician or surgeon would care 
to have much to do with ladies who begin by so misunderstanding 
them and their work? If the coming class of nurses are to have 
no more respect for the medical and surgical staff than is here 
shown, I am afraid the opposition to them will not be very short- 
lived, and the establishment ofa nursing school, which I have so 
long been looking for, will not be soon realised. 

The ladies who ask the suffrages of the profession for promoting 
the art of nursing to a higher grade than it holds at present, must 
not hope to introduce this movement by condemning, in such terms 
as I have quoted, honest and worthy persons who have hitherto done 
the work. Nor can they do it by acting as if the objections on the 
part of the profession were of that unworthy character which this 
writer supposes. 

The true and I believe the chief objection which medical men have 
felt against the new order of nursing is that it introduces a new ele- 
ment between them and their patients. It has been naturally a re- 
cognised if not expressed principle, both in hospitaland private practice, 
that in the treatment of the patient everything is to be subordinate to 
the purpose of the physician or surgeon; not that the medical man 
should have to consider mere domestic matters, but that these should 
co-operate with, and be entirely subject to, the details of nursing. But 
* a doctor,’ says Miss Lonsdale, ‘is no more necessarily a judge of the 
details of nursing than a nurse is acquainted with the properties and 
effects of the administration of certain drugs.’ This is the claim of 
the new nursing system. It is preposterous and absurd. Every 
medical man, if not the public in general, will feel this to be so. 
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I for my own part should say that the medical man who does not feel 
the absurdity of it is unmindful how often minor matters may be of 
vital importance in the treatment of his patient. 

So much is this lady’s statement the reverse of fact, that the 
most distinguished members of the profession would not entrust the 
nursing in some anxious cases to a woman, however highly trained 
she might be as a nurse, or, if they did, not without the strictest super- 
vision on their part directly, or through some proper assistant. These 
pages are not for bedside histories, but I may say that it almost daily 
happens, in the wards of our large hospitals, that cases requiring 
special care are not committed to nurses alone, but are placed under 
the immediate and constant supervision of students advanced in their 
studies, who watch over and direct every item of the nursing. 

It is obviously part of the teaching of a medical man that this 
should be so, and that he should acquaint himself minutely with every 
particular of bedside treatment. There should be no circumstance 
affecting the sick man, nor any office to be rendered him, of which 
the medical attendant should not be the best judge, and the best 
agent if necessary, though in the nature of human affairs there is and 
must be a division of labour, and the less important part in the 
management of the sick will fall on the nurses. The above misconcep- 
tion as to the supposed supreme knowledge of lady-nurses for nursing, 
and the fancied independence of their position and work, are errors 
to be recognised and corrected in the very initiation of any new 
system. The profession can never sanction a nursing system which 
claims for itself not to be under their control and direction. It is 
impossible for them to do so if they have a high sense of their duty. 

Oh! could some kindly demon dispossess these nursing ladies of 
this too presumptuous spirit, here so naively confessed and defended, 
there might be, I think, some hope of their success. But to suppose 
that a nurse can have a knowledge of her work without being properly 
taught through the profession, is to betray an almost palpable 
ignorance of the subject, and of the only way by which the education 
of nurses can be advanced. For instance, take the matter of cleanli- 
ness, which all would say is a nurse’s speciality of knowledge ; yet so 
far is it from being so, that science, and even advanced science, has 
lately been much occupied in instructing medical men what cleanliness 
really is, and I may venture to affirm that no nurse has a proper 
conception of it, though probably this lady would maintain that she 
is as good a judge of cleanliness as the best informed surgeon. Again, 
take the preparation and fitness of different kinds of food for the 
sick ; much on these points is confided to the nurse, or those acting 
under her instructions, but how can she obtain the adequate know- 
ledge for her guidance in these duties but from the science of 
medicine? In fact, there is no proper duty which the nurse has to 
perform, even to the placing of a pillow, which does not or may not 
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involve a principle, and a principle which can be only properly met 
by one who has had the advantage of medical instruction. It isa 
fundamental and dangerous error to maintain that any system of 
nursing has sources of knowledge not derived from the profession, and 
that it can be maintained and advanced witbin its own sphere. Such 
an error is as irrational as would be that of the man ina balloon 
who, forgetting the conditions of his buoyancy, should step from the 
car. 

As the views of medicine and surgery advance in the treatment 
of disease, the particulars required in good nursing will advance as 
part of the improved treatment. Nothing illustrates this more plainly 
than the antiseptic surgery of modern times, which saves many lives 
by cleanliness alone ; and were this the proper place, almost infinite 
illustrations might be given of improvements in nursing growing im- 
mediately out of the advances of medicine. A nurse should be so edu- 
cated as to be able to understand the intentions of the physician or 
surgeon in the treatment he may order, so as to be able to ask for 
new instructions if his purposes do not seem to be attained. 

There must be no ‘divine right’ assumed for nurses. There 
seems a hint of claiming this by the writer in question, for I ob- 
serve she says that ‘the matron will consider herself bound to regard, 
as far as in her lies, the wishes of the doctors.’ Nursing is not 
especially a woman’s art. To suppose it to be so is to draw a large 
conclusion from a small premiss. A mother is no doubt by ‘ divine 
right’ the nurse of her child, but how very little way on the right 
road do her instincts for the most part carry her even in that limited 
duty, and how much has she to learn of the conditions necessary 
to a healthy life, such as proper feeding, pure air, cleanliness, 
clothing, warmth, &c. 

To suppose that woman has an inherent fitness for nursing is a 
poetical fiction, and one which I believe has had an influence in 
retarding the proper education of women for these duties. On 
economic and social grounds alone, women are chiefly selected for 
nursing; but it would be an error to suppose that they have any 
s pecial intellectual fitness for it. 

The gentleness, tenderness, patience, delicacy, and high sentiment 
of women, are no doubt a very advantageous stock upon which to 
engraft that kind of knowledge required for nursing; but all these 
great personal advantages would be more than neutralised by an 
alloy of self-assertion. I may tell my lady friend that it was not so 
in Utopia. There this matter of nursing was much in advance of 
our own, and was governed by the principles I have advocated, carried 
to their highest pitch. It was the public opinion in Utopia that 
woman had her own fitness and sphere of work, as man had his, and 
they used often to remark that there was a kind of harmony in this, 
as of the heavenly bodies. ; 
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’ As attendance on the sick often called for great skill and prudence, 
there was in Utopia a careful selection of the fittest wemen for such 
duties, the chief recommendation being humility, docility, and wil 
lingness of mind to be instructed and directed by the physicians. 
And although education, in all directions of usefulness and the 
higher intelligences, was never so much esteemed as amongst the 
Utopians, there seemed to superficial observers some contradiction in 
this; for they, both men and women, were considered the most 
educated, who had the deepest knowledge of their ignorance. 

The present crisis at Guy’s can only be of interest to the public 
so far as it affects the better training of nurses in general. Now, 
although there have sprung up on all sides so-called institutions for 
nurses, some of which are excellent and some not worthy of considera- 
tion, it must be confessed that little or nothing has been done to 
meet the daily wants in this respect. Unhappily there exists a 
difference of opinion as to the desirability of utilising the wards of 
our hospitals for meeting this want. Some of my colleagues entertain 
a doubt whether the bedside studies of the students would not be 
interfered with by it. 

As the maintenance of the Medical School in its highest efficiency 
isof the first importance, any risk of damaging it must certainly be 
avoided; but I believe that if the position of the lady pupils and 
nurses were duly assigned and regulated, there need not be any 
apprehension on that score. 

The education of medical men for their profession, and the 
training of nurses to act under them, involve no contradictory pur- 
poses, and, with the cordial support and co-operation of the medical 
staff, both could go on together, and to the public advantage. 

Let it be at the outset understood and acknowledged that the 
system of nursing which has been hitherto in vogue at Guy’s is un- 
deserving of such censure as Miss Lonsdale’s article has passed upon 
it; that the sisters or superiors of the wards have been women of 
excellent character, some of them ladies by birth and education, and 
all of them such in conduct and good feeling ; that the nurses, though 
not always well selected, were not therefore, as a class, drunken and 
dissolute, and, if not educated according to modern requirements, still 
trustworthy, and for the main purpose of nursing, in most cases, all 
that could be desired. Let these truths be liberally acknowledged, 
and let it be laid down, as a first principle, that the nursing system is 
to be under the auspices and regulated by the advice of the medical 
officers, and I feel sure that the evolution of nursing to a higher level 
will not be opposed by them. 

There is, however, a further part of this lady’s paper I cannot pass 
over in silence. She writes as if the existence of the Medical School 
of Guy’s Hospital were on its trial, as if it were at this time of day a 

question of the possibility of carrying on a large hospital without it, 
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and is apparently forgetful or ignorant of the fact that the high 
training of medical men is an absolute necessity for the country. Of 
course it is not to be expected that this young writer knows much 
about the subject upon which she exercises her pen ; therefore it would 
be unbecoming of me to press too hardly upon the foolishness of her 
remarks. I would not write so strongly, but that the public may not 
be able to gauge the authority of the writer or the importance of the 
subject. 

Not only is the Medical School a necessary part of this great 
institution, but its existence has raised the hospital to the eminence 
it now holds in the world. If the lady nurses entertain the idea that 
the nursing system cannot flourish in the presence of the Medical 
School, then they must seek some other arena for their operations. I 
fancy I perceive between the lines of this lady’s writing, which is 
probably not altogether her own, a feeling of jealousy that the whole 
of the hospital system is not given up to her party. She even claims 
that nurses should have a right to exclude, except at certain times, 
the medical students from the wards. Nothing could be more absurd 
than such a proposition. The wards of a hospital should be fre- 
quented by the students continually, day or night. It is much to be 
regretted that they are so little frequented by them. Every facility 
should be offered to the medical student to enable him to watch 
minutely the cases under his care.. How is he ever to be fitted to 
discharge the responsible duties of practice, unless he have trained 
himself by observation to recognise the phases of disease and the 
effects of remedies? Both patients and nurses gain by the assiduous 
performance of this bedside work, nor is any one incommoded or 
injured by it. The usefulness of our hospitals would be hopelessly 
impaired, if any hindrance were thrown in the way of the student in 
his practical studies. There is a proper corps of students, physicians’ 
clerks, and dressers, whose duties cannot be performed without this 
constant attendance in the wards. As to any inconvenience to the 
patients themselves, not only is none occasioned by the performance 
of the duties in question, but on the contrary it begets a feeling 
of confidence and satisfaction. 

It might perhaps seem to any one unacquainted with the size of 
our large wards, that the visits of students would interfere with 
good order and with the privacy of the patients; but nothing of the 
kind really happens in the practice of the hospital, though this 
lady would seem to imply as much. The students visit the case 
or cases in which they are specially interested, or to which their 
proper duties call them, without disturbing or interfering with those 
with whom they have no concern. The quiet zeal evinced by 
students in these visits is one of the most pleasant and useful 
influences in a hospital. 

I speak with no common feeling on this subject, having passed a 
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period longer than a revolution of Jupiter, as a student, in the per- 
formance of these duties, whilst my lady friend, who feels so differ- 
ently from myself, gained her information, I am informed, within a 
revolution of the Moon. 

I cannot bring to a close these few remarks on Miss Lonsdale’s 
paper respecting ‘The Crisis at Guy’s Hospital’ without a feeling 
of pain and disappointment. The tone in which she has written re- 
specting all concerned, whether medical men, students, or nurses, 
is exaggerated, disrespectful, and unfair. The reckless way in 
which a worthy though uneducated class of women are stigmatised, 
the unworthy motives which are attributed to gentlemen of educa- 
tion, the statement that medical men and their pupils are so devoid of 
moral sense and refinement that their words and ways are only decent 
because a lady is present in the wards to restrain them, and that the 
opposition to lady-nurses is grounded upon nothing so much as upon 
the desire to get rid of such restraint—all these utterances, taken to- 
gether, indicate, on the part either of the writer or of those who have 
inspired her, an animus which all must deplore. For my own part, 
I have special grounds of regret. Comparing small things with 
great, I had long hoped that our large hospitals might be made 
as available for the education and training of carefully selected 
women for nurses, as they have so long and successfully been for the 
education of medical men; and whilst I have been encouraging the 
authorities at Guy’s to prosecute this movement, comes this writer’s 
article, like a dead fly in the ointment of the apothecary, and mars 
the work. 

Wituiam W. Gui. 
(Consulting Physician to Guy's Hospital.) 
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II. 


Ir is evident that young blood does not like restraint. We live 
in a stirring age, when women’s rights and modern schools of thought 
are brought before us on every hand. Past experience in the varied 
departments of knowledge or labour is lightly esteemed, or it is re- 
garded as unsuitable in this advanced period of the world’s history. 
Among the subjects in which progress and reformation have been 
demanded, nursing in our public institutions has occupied a large 
share of attention. It is perfectly true that there was room for im- 
provement, and every wise man in the medical profession would desire 
that the nursing of the sick should be rendered as efficient as possible ; 
but there is such a thing as sentiment instead of judgment, and con- 
ceit favoured by ignorance. Disease and suffering are realities, and 
efficient relief must be guided by knowledge and experience, which 
are more likely to be possessed by men who have devoted their lives 
to the subject, than by sentimental women who have but slight ac- 
quaintance with the requirements of disease. 

Guy’s Hospital is an old-established institution; several genera- 
tions have passed since it was founded ; tens of thousands of human 
beings have been relieved in its wards. The most grateful expressions 
have been called forth by the benefits there received, and its value 
has been appreciated by both high and low, rich and poor. The 
services of men such as Sir Astley Cooper, Dr. Bright, Dr. Addison, 
Dr. Babington, Dr. Golding Bird, Mr. Aston Key, Mr. Hilton, not to 
mention those who are held in the highest regard amongst their 
countrymen, and whose names are on the honorary staff, have been 
devoted to the carrying out of the benevolent purposes of the founder. 
Their works or their words could testify whether ‘ the welfare of the 
patients’ has not been the first consideration of the staff, and whether 
the large Medical School attached to the hospital has not been of the 
greatest value to the patients and to the whole nation. Such results 
would have been impossible, if the character of the nursing at Guy’s 
Hospital, its staff, its sisters and students, its arrangements and its 
working had been in conformity with the statements made by its recent 
detractors, About eighty years ago Mr. Benjamin Harrison found 
the hospital little better than a workhouse infirmary, but by the co- 
operation and talents of men, whose names have been mentioned, a 
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Medical School was established, and the hospital was raised to a high 
standard. Other Treasurers have followed in his steps, and still 
further increased the efficiency of the institution. Their names will 
always be held in honour and esteem by future generations. Their 
work was one of real progress and improvement ; they did everything 
to advance to the highest state of proficiency both the staff and the 
school. They directed minutely all the concerns of the hospital, and 
did not ignore its moral condition. The Medical School has added 
still more to the fame and lustre of the hospital, and has enabled it 
in a tenfold degree to relieve suffering and to save life. 

These results have been attained under a system which is now 
condemned by those who have had no experience of its character or 
its worth ; and it is sought to substitute a method at variance with 
the old traditions and the valuable practical working of the hospital. 
We are asked to believe that blind sentiment and the theoretical 
ideas of strangers are better guides than the experience of those who 
have spent the greater portion of their lives in the work of the hos- 
pital, and who have attained to no mean position in their profession. 

The article with which the public has been favoured in the Nine- 
teenth Centwry on a ‘ Crisis at Guy’s Hospital’ is doubtless intended 
to throw some light on the subject that is exciting so much attention 
in the medical world ; but, as the picture is drawn from imagination, 
scarcely any of its statements can be substantiated by facts. The 
staff of the hospital, with its late matron, sisters, nurses, and students, 
are pictured in the darkest colours, that the contrast of the new sys- 
tem may be brought out in brighter relief, and may be seen to the 
best advantage. 

As the writer of the article referred to only appeared on the scene 
last November, her information is not derived from personal observa- 
tion; and a few facts may prove whether Miss Lonsdale is correct 
when she has ‘ no hesitation in affirming that the presence of these 
refined and intelligent ladies as a restraint’ upon the improprieties 
(to use no stronger term) of all concerned ‘is the principal thing 
against which the staff are protesting with all their might.’ In No- 
vember last a new matron with modern ideas was suddenly introduced 
into the hospital, whereby its peace and harmony were overturned as 
completely, as if an ignited bombshell were thrown in the midst of a 
zealous ambulance corps. 

The first introduction of the new system was seen in the rules 
which were at once laid down (without any consultation with the 
staff), and which were found totally unfit for working the hospital. 
The nurses were informed that they would be subject to removal into 
other wards every three months, ostensibly that they might learn 
nursing more fully, but the comfort of the nurses and the benefit of 
the patients were lost sight of. 

We have had an illustration of the disadvantages of this plan in 
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private practice. A lady patient’ was attended by a nurse from one 
of the institutions where the rule required that her services should 
not be continued with one patient more than three months, but that 
another nurse should then be supplied from the same institution. The 
first woman by her skill and tact was most valuable to the patient; 
by her influence she induced her to take food, she was regaining 
strength, and there was every prospect of recovery. The change of 
nurse proved most disastrous; the second had no influence on the 
patient, who refused food, and declined from that time, and she 
eventually sank. In this case the nurse was studied more than the 
benefit of the patient, in order to follow out the new nursing ideas. 

When this rule was introduced into the hospital, the staff were 
compelled to protest, as they knew that such a course might even 
lead to the sacrifice of life. To change a nurse in the midst of a 
critical case, or to send an attendant from a patient with erysipelas 
to a surgical operation, was found to be disastrous, and the order had 
to be dropped, but not before forty nurses had given notice after 
appealing in vain against the new rule. The sudden exodus of so 
large a number of old and experienced nurses was felt to be a misfor- 
tune, but it was too late to stop it, and twenty-four left in one day. 
These were not drunken, immoral, untrained women, but valuable 
efficient nurses, who had served faithfully and intelligently, some of 
them for many years. On inquiry we find that about fifty nurses 
have left since November, but not one of them for impropriety of con- 
duct; and other institutions have gladly availed themselves of their 
services. It is true their places have been supplied, but too often by 
young inexperienced women, mere novices, and the public may judge 
of the injury to the patients and the annoyance to the staff. Several 
of these young nurses have broken down from their unaccustomed 
duties, and have had to be nursed themselves. 

We acknowledge that in so large a number of women (more than 
eighty) there has been an occasional instance of intemperance and 
immorality ; but this does not warrant the statement, which is grossly 
untrue, that such is the general character of Guy’s nurses. With 
equal justice might we reflect upon every lady pupil, because the 
conduct of one of them gave rise to great scandal. 

Another rule affecting the nurses was as to the time of exercise 
or recreation. The former pian was for half of them to go out on 
alternate evenings from six to ten, when, Miss Lonsdale informs us, 
they spent their time at the public house, and returned to sleep off 
the effects of their carousal without notice or observation ! 

No doubt a woman might abuse her privilege, but the nurses 
generally found it an extreme relief after their arduous duties to 
spend this time with their families or friends, and return at night 
feeling that the day’s work was over. We have the testimony of a 
former nurse, who worked for seven years at Guy’s, that she had to 
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walk four miles, and was most thankful for the opportunity of 
visiting her mother and child, whom she was helping to support. 
We may add that this nurse is not of the charwoman class, but one 
of the most efficient and competent women that could be produced, 
skilful in attending every kind of disease. This can be proved by 
many of our first physicians, from whom she has received numerous 
testimonials during the seven subsequent years in which she has 
been engaged in private nursing, although she was trained for sia 
years in one ward under the old system. The time of recreation, 
however, might be open to objection, but surely in the interest of 
the patient it need not be just when the physician goes round; and 
this is the time selected under the new system, and advocated by 
Miss Lonsdale, whereby the physician has been deprived of much 
necessary information, and his opportunities of. investigation have 
been thwarted. This rule has now been changed on account of the 
strong representations of the staff. 

The charges against the night nurses of turning the wards into a 
laundry, taking the patients’ money, and feeding themselves with 
their wine and nourishment, are most unfounded. In my earlier 
professional life I have visited the wards at all hours of the night, 
to attend upon some severe cases, and have often entered when I was 
not expected, but I can say I never witnessed such things; although 
I have seen a night nurse asleep. With varied house surgeons and 
house physicians, who have been cognisant of everything going on in 
the wards for many years, no such complaints have ever been brought 
before us. 

We are informed, however, by Miss Lonsdale that ‘ doctors are 
no more necessarily judges of the details of nursing than the nurse is 
acquainted with the properties and effects of the administration of 
certain drugs.’ We think our leading physicians would be rather 
startled, if they were told that they know nothing about nursing; 
that they must not interfere with its details; they are out of their 
province ; that all they have to do is to prescribe the medicines their 
patients require. They would be still more astonished, if the nurse 
chose to take a walk at the hour the physician was expected, leaving 
him to find out all that relates to the progress of his patient the best 
way that he can. The staff at Guy’s are old-fashioned enough to 
believe that a well-trained physician understands every minute detail 
of nursing, so as to direct the diet, the temperature, the position—in 
fact, everything that affects his patient—or else he is unfit for his 
duties. 

It is not generally known that Guy’s Hospital has been one of 
the largest institutions for training nurses, and also the first; the 
idea originated with Mrs. Fry, and was supported by a former 
treasurer, Mr. Benjamin Harrison. It is true that the training was 
a short one, but it was of the greatest service to those women who 
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were instructed in the wards. The nurses for the Devonshire Square 
institution were the first to derive this benefit from Guy’s Hospital, 
and the connection has lasted for thirty-six years. The excellence of 
these nurses is well known by the public. For fifteen years the 
nurses associated with the Rev. Mr. Pennefather’s work at Mildmay 
have received a similar benefit, and for ten years Mrs. Ranyard’s Bible 
nurses have shared in a like training. These latter nurses were 
earnest and devoted Christian women, true sisters of mercy, who by 
this help were qualified to render most valuable service to the 
suffering poor in their own homes. This has been no small honour, 
and has greatly increased the beneficent work of the hospital; but all 
these nurses have now been compelled to go elsewhere, as they are no 
longer admitted into Guy’s Hospital. 

Let us now examine some of the rules of this modern system of 
nursing, as it affects the patients. Informer times it was the custom 
for the convalescents to have their breakfast at six, and to rise when 
the ward was warm and comfortable. According to modern notions, 
it is thought desirable that the night nurse should make the beds, 
therefore the patients have been turned out at half-past five. Fora 
patient just recovering from rheumatism or bronchitis to rise in a cold 
ward on a cheerless winter’s morning, one hour and a half before break- 
fast (which is now given at seven), in order that the night nurse may 
attend to her duties, is not what we should consider good nursing. 
No wonder that a patient had a relapse; but it was trained nursing 
and the new system. Of course the doctor can order his patient to 
remain in bed. 

Cleanliness is a most important point even in health, and still 
more needful in sickness, but life is better. One of the new rules is 
to ‘wash backs,’ and the nurse or probationer must obey her 
directions ; but what can be more consummate ignorance than to 
carry out such a rule without guidance or discrimination, and to 
ignore the condition of the sufferer ? 

For instance, in a case of internal inflammation, requiring perfect 
rest, where the physician had directed that the patient was not to 
get out of bed, nor even to move his limbs upon any consideration, 
so that absolute rest might be maintained—notwithstanding this 
order the new system enjoins that the back be washed or dusted; 
therefore this patient was allowed to pull himself up, that the nursing 
rule might be carried out, in direct opposition to the physician, who 
knew that the least movement might lead to the extension of disease, 
and be fraught with the greatest peril to life. This is not nursing the 
sick. It would be far better for the patient to remain in his quiet 
home, where he could rest, than to be assailed by the officious atten- 
tions of these sentimental nurses. 

Again, a little lad with severe inflammation of the lungs is 
brought into the hospital cold and dirty. The doctor orders him a 
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warm bath and a hot poultice to his chest; but in a day or two, 
while the attack still continues, the poor boy is seized afresh, raised 
in bed, and a student finds him stripped to the waist, while these 
trained nurses are washing him. Of course the student protests, and 
tells them of the danger, but he was very much in the way, his 
presence was a great interference with the modern régime. Can we 
regard this as an improved method of nursing the sick? In 
another case of severe illness, notwithstanding the entreaties of the 
sufferer, the same process was carried out, although checked by the 
sudden appearance of the physician, who rescued the poor fellow from 
his tormentors. Would such treatment have been carried out by 
our old nurses, who were trained under the direction of the physician 
instead of the theoretical rules of the new refined system ? 

Modern nursing does not like interference; the trained nurses 
must follow their routine, whether life is trembling in the balance or 
no. What does it matter if ignorant doctors object? The details of 
nursing are not in their province. Imagine the risk to a patient in 
the third or fourth week of fever, with whom a very slight movement 
might take away his chance of life by producing fatal perforation ; 
but to carry out the new system he must be turned about, that 
the back may be washed, or he may get bedsore. We think that 
it would be better to preserve the chance of life, than to let the 
patient die with a clean back. 

We are of opinion, that if a patient have acute rheumatism, 
bronchitis, inflammation of the lungs or bowels, he had better, if he 
desire life, avoid such nursing and stay at home. If this be the new 
system of training, we should be sorry to have the attention of these 
trained nurses, however refined they may be, or to recommend them 
to our private patients. 

As to the administration of medicines, the sister was formerly 
held responsible, as she had directions from the physician, and was 
acquainted with each case. One of the new rules has been to place 
this duty in the hands of the lady pupil; but this has been found so 
objectionable that the rule has been modified. Mere routine must 
come into collision with the ever-varying circumstances of life, much 
more with those of disease. 

All these rules have been given for the private instruction of 
nurses, pupils, &c., and it is only when they come into practice that 
the physician has discovered them. Under the new system he has 
to be continually on the alert to guard his patient from positive 
injury, and to prevent his careful treatment from being thwarted. 

There is something sentimentally attractive in the modern idea 
of sisterhoods. They are regarded as bonds of union for those who are 
united in devoted service to a benevolent cause; the feelings are 
carried away with the beauty of the thought, and the heart glows 
with satisfaction as it dwells on the character of the work and its 
Vot. VII.—No. 39. 30 
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self-denying sacrifice. The mother is the guide, the director, the 
law; but may not this be mere sentimentalism ? 

We should be sorry to say a word to detract from the devotedness 
of Christian ladies, or to discourage those who are willing to spend 
their time and abilities in relieving the sick and suffering. They 
could not devote their talents to a higher purpose, but they can only 
accomplish the object they have in view when under the guidance of 
medical skill. 

At Guy’s the ‘ sisters’ have always been called after their wards, 
as a mere name of distinction, totally unconnected with any religious 
system. When the new arrangement was first introduced, we greatly 
feared the formation of a sisterhood ; but the existence of anything of 
the kind has been denied and strongly repudiated. 

Every germ requires time to be developed. Noxious weeds may 
have but small beginnings, and appear most innocent in character, 
but when fully grown we are often surprised at their fruit. 

Nothing would be more deplorable than any attempt to interfere 
with the freedom of religious opinion which has always prevailed at 
Guy’s. The only thing to be desired, among the poor suffering and 
dying patients, is an earnest spiritual influence which may afford 
them the consolation they need. 

The students come in for a full share of condemnation from Miss 
Lonsdale. According to her statements, they are ‘ universally 
acknowledged to be uncouth,’ ‘ behaving exactly as their natural 
disposition prompts them, and requiring the moral restraint of 
refined ladies, as ‘doctors and students alike were at no trouble 
to consider either their own manners or the feelings of the nurses.’ 
*I ask,’ says this writer, ‘are not practices and experiments indulged 
by medical men, and permitted by them to members of the medical 
schools, which it is understood had better not be named beyond the 
wards of the hospital?’ This is tolerable assurance after a month’s 
experience of a London hospital that has produced such names as 
those we have mentioned, as well as of others now on the staff, and 
thousands throughout the country, whose character and fame have 
been established almost before this lady was born. It is but too 
evident that she is the mouthpiece of her party, and she only gives 
expression to the opinion of those who want to establish a system. 
But it makes all right-minded men recoil from the presence of 
these ladies, if they can only work by a presuming interference in- 
stead of being the valuable help they might be. 

The students are charged with a want of decency and propriety, 
of an undue familiarity with the nurses, sanctioned by those who are 
above them. We pity the imagination which can draw such a 
picture, but it only reflects on those who can boldly make such 
assertions without facts or experience to warrant them. 

It is certainly very obstructive to all the minute and meddlesome 
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details of the new system to have students watching their patients 
at all hours, and the nursing according to modern theories might be 
carried on more freely if these gentlemen were altogether absent. 
The duties which they have been accustomed to perform would then 
be left for the lady pupil, and this would accord far better with 
the ideas of the new system. 

But what is it that has made Guy’s Hospital such a name in the 
world? Is it not the very presence of these students that insures 
accuracy of observation, and enables scientific details to be noted, 
which would otherwise be impossible? At the same time, the oppor- 
tunities afforded to the students at the bedside for the study of 
disease have secured that skill and experience in the medical practi- 
tioner, the benefit of which the public have so largely shared. Any 
one who has known the work of the students, and who has heard the 
patients speak of their attention, can bear testimony to the estimate 
in which they are held by the inmates of the hospital. The services 
of the students are of the greatest value to the staff, and an inex- 
pressible comfort and advantage to the patients, while their devoted- 
ness and self-sacrifice have often been the means of saving life. 

Should the fashionable mania for nursing have full sway accord- 
ing to the theories of Miss Lonsdale, the physician himself would be 
scarcely required. 

If the public are satisfied to ignore the value of medical skill, by 
all means let the doors of the hospital be closed to students (‘ it was 
only intended for patients’), and let the future treatment of disease 
be handed over to these refined and highly trained ladies ! 

The character of the late matron deserves a better tribute than 
she receives from one who is altogether ignorant of her work or the 
value of her services. We all desire to see an educated lady as the 
matron of Guy’s Hospital, one who can exercise decided authority, 
and take the entire control of everything that relates to domestic 
detail, both with sisters, nurses, and patients. We think her rule 
should be maintained with tact and discretion, with sympathy, and 
kindness, so that every one may look up to her with confidence, and 
all the workers may be united in carrying out the means of relief 
suggested by the medical staff for the benefit of the patients, which 
we regard as the chief end for which the hospital was instituted. 

As to the ‘sisters,’ nothing could be more incorrect than to state 
that they have been mere ‘ housekeepers ;’ if Miss Lonsdale had taken 
the trouble to inquire, she would have found that several who have 
recently left have been ladies both by education and position. Of 
three who have left since November, one was the daughter of a 
colonel and wife of an officer, another the niece of an old sister of 
Guy’s, a third had formerly been a governess; of three who had left 
a short time before, we are informed that one was a lady of indepen- 
dent means, another the daughter of a well-known brewer, and a third 
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was distantly related to the present Treasurer. We may add, that 
when the late Queen Adelaide required a nurse, one of the sisters of 
Guy’s was selected, and well did she sustain the reputation of our hos- 
pital training. 

It is the desire of the staff to secure the services of those who are 
ladies in every sense of the word, the more gifted and intelligent the 
better; but it is their-opinion, as the result of long experience, that a 
large hospital will be worked far more efficiently if each ‘ sister’ has 
the entire control of her own ward. We think that she alone should 
be responsible to the physician for carrying out his directions, and 
for the proper administration of medicines, &c.; that every nurse, 
helper, and attendant should be subject to her guidance, and that 
all complaints in the ward should be made in the first place to the 
sister—of course she herself being subject to the matron and the 
executive of the hospital. 

What the staff object to is the system of centralisation, whereby 
the sisters are deprived of full control of their wards, so that they may 
be reduced to the level of head hurses, whereby the whole power is 
placed in the hands of one individual, to be exercised wisely or not 
as the case may be. 

We affirm that the ward system has worked well hitherto, and a 
ruthless interference with it will prove a great misfortune. 

No one is more desirous than the staff of Guy’s Hospital to see 
the highest state of efficiency in the nursing of their patients, and 
many improvements have been made at their suggestion ; but im- 
provement of detail does not require revolution in principle. 

The staff are perfectly willing to receive nurses of an educated 
class, if only they can perform the necessary duties; and the more 
thoroughly they are trained the better, provided that the training is 
according to the requirements of disease, instead of being guided by 
sentimental theories. For this reason they have strongly urged that 
untried and inexperienced women should not be placed in responsible 
positions, and be asked to discharge duties for which they are alto- 
gether unqualified. This makes it the more to be regretted that the 
hospital has lost the services of so many valuable and long-tried nurses, 
not because they ‘ pleased the fancy of the physician,’ but because they 
were able to perform difficult duties, which required scientific train- 
ing and experience. The injury falls unfortunately upon those whom 
the hospital was intended to benefit. 

The staff do not object to lady pupils, so long as they conduct them- 
selves as ladies, not as agents of a system of espionage where truth is 
held lightly, nor as meddlesome busybodies who interfere with the 
well-being of the patients. 

The presence of truly refined Christian ladies would exercise 
beneficial influence in the wards, and prove a great comfort to the 
suffering and sorrowful ; but, if the hospital is to be continued as an 
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institution for the skilful treatment of disease, it must be under the 
direction of the doctors, instead of the matron, in all things that con- 
cern the patients. 
It could scarcely have happened that a large medical staff of 
various opinions in many things should have continued a unani- 
mous opposition for five months both to the changes that have been 
made and the manner of introducing them, unless there were some 
valid reason for their decided protest. Is it likely that the staff 
can commend a system where the medical men are ignored, and 
‘only treated as opponents, unless they fall in with every rule intro- 
duced by these self-taught nurses? The physician must lead, while 
the nurse must be content to follow and to learn, if there is to be 
harmony or success in their work. The time may come when it will 
be found that long experience and professional science are of more 
value than sentimental theories. 


S. O. Hapersnon. 
(Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital.) 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


IIT. 


Ir is extremely difficult to discover any useful purpose served by the 
publication of the article,‘The Present Crisis at Guy’s Hospital,’ 
which appears in the April number of the Nineteenth Century, and 
it is still more difficult to comprehend the object of the writer in 
introducing into such article damaging and incorrect statements 
concerning one of the most useful and meritorious charitable institu- 
tions of London. 

The writer purports to relate and explain the causes of a recent 
‘ crisis’ at Guy’s Hospital with reference to the system of nursing at 
that hospital, the interest in which hardly extends to the general 
public. Very early in the article the author states that ‘in the 
largest institution of the kind, the London Hospital, the old system 
(of nursing) is still in full force,’ and then proceeds to condemn, in 
strong but in undiscriminating terms, the old system ofnursing. Now 
to connect any institution with evils and abuses which are ruthlessly 
exposed must be injurious to such institution ; but where the existence 
of evils to be exposed or of abuses to be redressed is clearly established, 
the advantages to be derived from the setting forth the truth must 
confessedly neutralise the injury caused by the exposure. The truth, 
however, must be clear and undoubted. To allege that evils exist 
which do not exist, and to indicate abuses which are, as matter of 
fact, absent, are the reverse of public duties, and are acts which 
cannot be criticised otherwise than most. severely. 

The London Hospital is the largest hospital in London—in Great 
Britain. It depends greatly on public support, inasmuch as its 
endowment supplies only three-eighths of an annual expenditure of 
40,0001. Therefore the charitable public are trusted to provide 
25,0001. per annum, or five-eighth parts of the general revenues of the 
hospital. Any interference with or check to this full stream of 
charity cannot but act most injuriously on the good work the hospital 
is enabled to perform. The London Hospital contains nearly 800 
beds, of which number about 600 are constantly filled. The amount 
of human misery and suffering assuaged and relieved in these 600 
or 800 beds must be enormous and almost impossible to estimate. It 
is the fear that the statements concerning the system of nursing at 
this hospital (incorrect, as will hereafter be shown) may possibly 
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damage the hospital in the eyes of the charitable public, which induces 
the present writer to offer a categorical denial of the allegation that 
the ‘nursing at the London Hospital preserves all the evils of the 
‘old system ’ so graphically described in the article in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

It is needless to express any opinion as to the necessity or ex- 
pediency of arguing in support of that which no one denies, or specially 
insisting on superior training for nurses, because at the present day 
no one qualified to form a decision will contend that untrained 
persons are competent to perform the manifold duties required of 
modern medical and surgical nurses. It is now universally agreed 
that nurses must be efficiently trained, and that educated persons are 
more easily trained, and make better nurses when trained, than 
nurses ‘mainly drawn from the class to which the domestic char- 
woman belongs.’ 

The managers of the London Hospital are as deeply impressed 
with these truths as the writer of the article in the Nineteenth 
Century, and they have been greatly influenced by them in the 
organisation of the nursing system in their hospital. The nurses are 
not ‘scrubbers,’ but are respectable young women possessing a taste 
for nursing and desirous of becoming nurses as a professional calling, and 
who have been trained as probationers for a sufficient time to become 
qualified as thoroughly efficient and trustworthy nurses. They then, 
and not till then, take their place in the wards and perform the 
functions of nurses. Their qualifications consist in moral and physical 
fitness as well as knowledge of the art of nursing, and the allegation 
that they are to be classed with drunken charwomen is emphatically 
repudiated. The nurses of each ward are under the control of a 
ward-sister, whom the managers have earnestly desired to be, and in 
selecting whom they require that she shall be, a lady, and very different 
from the experienced ‘ housekeeper’ mentioned in the article in the 
Nineteenth Century, ‘who keeps and gives out wine and spirits, and 
partakes of them or not as she is disposed.’ 

The ward-sisters are required to possess, besides the education 
and the bearing of a lady (which enable.them to exercise the moral 
control in the wards referred to in the article), a sufficient amount of 
practical knowledge, which confessedly varies among the several 
ward-sisters according to their different intelligences and aptitudes. 
An experienced matron rules over the ward-sisters, and none but an 
educated lady would be deemed eligible for such position. The 
whole subject of nursing has for years occupied the attention of the 
managers of the London Hospital, and improvements have been from 
time to time and still are being introduced ; but, as the hospital is so 
greatly dependent on public support, it is deemed better and wiser 
to make changes and introduce reforms gradually and unostenta- 
tiously, so as not to challenge criticism or provoke opposition from 
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the various quarters from which the means of support are derived. 
But one change is not likely to be advocated by the managers of the 
London Hospital; and from a casual remark in the article in the 
Nineteenth Century it would seem that the ultimate object of the 
writer of that article was to maintain the advantages of that system 
of nursing against which the London Hospital has already pronounced, 
viz. the nursing by members of sisterhoods. The comparative merits 
of nurses connected with sisterhoods and nurses free from the obliga- 
tions of sisterhoods have recently been very warmly discussed. It is 
unnecessary on the present occasion to touch upon the subject, except 
in order to state that the London Hospital does not recognise the 
advantages of sisterhoods, and is not desirous of introducing members 
of any sisterhood into its wards as nurses. But it is anxious, now 
as heretofore, to make the system of nursing as perfect as it can be ; 
and the managers, knowing well that ‘ good nursing is second (if it 
be second) to good medical and surgical treatment,’ will not fail to 
introduce from time to time any well-considered and practically expe- 
dient change and improvement into its nursing system. 


ALFRED G. HENRIQUES. 





A CONSERVATIVE VIEW OF 
THE ELECTIONS. 


Ir an article which appeared in the Jast number of the Nineteenth 
Century, entitled ‘The Docility of an Imperial Parliament,’ did not 
bear about it such evident marks of heat and hurry as to rob it of 
much of the authority belonging to the name appended to it, I should 
have declined the invitation of the Editor of the Nineteenth Century 
to offer any remarks on the result of the late General Election. Why 
grope about in the dark, I might have been told, for an explanation 
of events which lies straight before you in the broad noonday? A 
wicked, grovelling, treacherous, and abominable Parliament has 
simply met the doom which every right-thinking man was confident 
awaited it. But as I cannot believe that the article in question 
represents either the sober sentiments of the writer himself, or is in 
harmony with the views of the Liberal party in general, a large pro- 
portion of which is included in the sweeping curse pronounced upon 
the late Parliament, I may be allowed perhaps to proceed on my 
way without further reference to it. 

The first sensation excited in the public mind by the downfall of 
the late Administration was one of pure astonishment. Its sudden- 
ness was startling. In smooth water, under a clear sky, without a note 
of warning, the ship went straight to the bottom, as if struck by some 
invisible hand upraised beneath the waters. I am not about to 
engage in any vindication of the late Government, the sole object of 
these remarks being to consider what the future has in store for us. 
But in dwelling on the unexpected issue of the late election it will 
be impossible to avoid all reference to past circumstances; and I only 
wish it to be understood that they will be introduced simply in illus- 
tration of my argument, and not for the sake of raising any dis- 
cussion on their merits. I repeat, then, that the complete and 
instantaneous collapse of the Conservative party smote the vast 
majority of lookers-on with amazement, wherever they dwelt, to 
whatever party they belonged, and whatever their vocation in life. 
It may be quite true that here and there a few individuals, who had 


taken special trouble to inquire into the matter, had arrived at con- 


clusions somewhat different from the generally prevailing one, and 
were disposed to believe that the Liberals would gain a small 
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majority. Even these, however, in their most sanguine calculations, 
never dreamed of what actually occurred ; while by the great body 
of the public, by the recognised agents of both political parties, 
and by the public press in general, it was confidently antici- 
pated that the Government would hold their ground, not indeed with 
their old majority, but in sufficient numbers to make it impossible 
for a disunited Opposition to attack them with success. These asser- 
tions will no doubt be challenged; and as, unless they can be made 
good, the rest of what.I have to say might just as well not have been 
written, I must briefly recapitulate the circumstances which seem to 
me to justify them, at the risk of repeating much which everybody 
knows already. 

We may be told that this conception of what the ‘great body of 
the public’ was thinking about the matter had its origin entirely in 
London, where, the subsequent verdicts of the metropolitan constitu- 
encies notwithstanding, there was a great preponderance of feeling 
among the classes just above the lowest in favour of the Con- 
servative Government. It was all-powerful in the City; it flourished 
in great strength at the West-end, and was fostered and inflated 
by the cynical Toryism of the clubs. Now there are undoubtedly 
some elements of Liberalism—and those, it must be granted, especially 
hostile to the late Administration—which are more visible to the 
naked eye in country towns than they are in London. Nonconformity is 
one of these; perhaps the temperance movement is another. Both 
of these are, comparatively speaking, lost to view in the immensity of 
the metropolis, and it is perfectly intelligible that any one mixing in the 
general society of a town like Leicester or Nottingham should have 
detected more signs of hostility to the Government than one whose 
observations were confined solely to the metropolis. Let this admis- 
sion be taken for what it is worth. My appeal is to common experi- 
ence—the common experience of all those whom business or pleasure 
has carried not to this town particularly or that, but all over England, 
north, south, east, and west, during the last three years—and I 
ask all the readers of this periodical whether, of all the men of this 
class with whom they have come in contact within the period men- 
tioned, nineteen out of twenty have not given the same report of 
the political opinion of the country. Commercial travellers, dealers 
of every kind attending the great fairs and markets, newspaper 
reporters, Government inspectors—I care not who—one and all have 
had the same story to tell. I am of course speaking in general 
terms. There have doubtless been exceptions, and at this point I 
may as well protest against that kind of criticism which is so aptly 
illustrated by Dr. Johnson: ‘ If I come to an orchard, and say “ There’s 
no fruit here,” and there comes a poring man who finds two apples and 
three pears, and tells me, “Sir, you are mistaken, I have found both 
apples and pears,” I should laugh at him: what would that be to the 
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purpose?’ I feel convinced that on the whole the experience of all 
my readers will confirm what I say: namely, that a very general im- 
pression prevailed all over the country that popular feeling was so 
far in favour of the Ministry as to make any immediate change 
of government extremely improbable; that this was the conclusion 
to be gathered from what the traveller overheard in his third- 
class carriage, the passenger in his daily omnibus, the tourist at 
his table @héte, the merchant in the town exchange, from what all 
sorts and conditions of men reported as the current talk of the places 
which they most frequented ; and that this conclusion was accepted 
as more or less well founded by both the Liberal and the Conser- 
vative parties. It may be added here that although this estimate 
was not justified by the event, the fact will be found only to 
strengthen the case which it is my object to establish. Evidence 
of popular feeling on questions of great public moment, which es- 
capes the observation of the great mass of the upper and lower 
classes, is really no evidence at all. We may apply to it the old 
maxim De non apparentibus. And it is to the danger of such a 
state of things that I wish to call particular attention. 

In the next place there is the testimony afforded by the bye- 
elections which occurred between 1874 and 1880. I have already 
said that the present article is not intended as any vindication of the 
late Government. But in order to show still more clearly how 
very natural was the surprise created by its fall, we must consider 
that between 1874 and 1880 the consituencies had ample opportunities 
of showing their disapproval of the Government had they really felt 
it.. But what are the facts? In February 1874 the Conservative 
majority was 46. In March 1880 it was 39. During the six years 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s administration the Conservative party lost only 
four seats.! As it seems to be generally allowed that every govern- 


‘ment, from sheer impatience or disappointment among the consti- 


tuencies, must expect to lose a few seats in the course of its tenure of 
power, a government could hardly lose less than Lord Beaconsfield’s ; 
and it was impossible, therefore, that the public at large should accept 
such losses as any evidence of its general unpopularity. On the 
contrary, they would naturally draw the opposite conclusion from it ; 
nor are we left without a most important witness to the legitimacy of 
that conclusion. Writing to the Times on the 14th of April, Mr. 
Melly, the chairman of the Liverpool Reform Club, admits that if a 
dissolution had taken place in 1878, ‘ the figures would have been 
different :’ i.e. that an appeal to the people exclusively on the 
foreign policy of the Government would have renewed the Conservative 
majority. On the other hand it can hardly be any failure in the 


1 Norwich being a vacant Liberal seat, these four count only seven instead of 
eight on a division. 
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domestic policy of the Government which has alienated the working 
class; for almost all that the Government has done in the way of 
domestic legislation has been for the benefit of the working class, 
Mr. Mundella and Mr. Macdonald are our witnesses to the great, 
popularity of such measures as the Factories and Workshops Act, the 
Enclosure of Commons Act, the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, the Masters and Workmen Act; and to these we may add the 
remission of the sugar duties and the exemptions from income-tax. 
Seeing, therefore, that the domestic legislation of the Govern- 
ment has been altogether favourable to the working classes, and that 
when they had the opportunity of condemning its foreign policy they 
did not take advantage of it—combining, that is, what the Govern- 
ment notably had done to gratify the working class, what the working 
class in turn had not done to show their disapproval of the Government, 
and what the current opinion of the day declared to be the probable 
event—I think I may fairly say that the great body of the public had 
every reason to be amazed and confounded by the result. It might be 
urged, perhaps, that a great effect had been produced by the eloquent 
and vigorous declamation of Mr. Gladstone addressed at the eleventh 
hour to the electors of Midlothian. We all know the weight of Mr. 


Gladstone’s arm : 
Quantus 


In clypeum assurgat, quo turbine torqueat hastam. 


But there was no evidence of such effect. His tour in Scotland was 
followed by contested elections in three most important English 
boroughs, which all told in favour of the Government, and that, too, 
in emphatic terms. In one great Liberal constituency in the 
north of England, where no Conservative was supposed to have 
a chance, the Liberal candidate only won by so small a majority 
that the triumph of his opponent at the next opportunity was 
confidently predicted, and the prediction was actually realised. 
In another great constituency equally devoted to Liberalism for the 
last fifty years, the Conservative candidate polled more votes than the 
two Liberals put together. These events did not seem to betoken 
any change in the feeling of the people, produced either by Mr. 
Gladstone’s eloquence or any other cause. Yet, with the cheers of the 
great Southwark victory still ringing in its ears, the Government, on 
appealing to the country, went down in a moment, as though the 
ground beneath its feet had been a quicksand. 

It seems to me, I must confess, that the event is one to excite 
the most serious reflections in politicians of all shades. It is useless, 
I suppose, to disclaim party motives; but, useless or not, I can most 
honestly declare that I am actuated by none such at the present 
moment. That the government of this country, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, should be at the mercy of a popular opinion, working, 
as it were, underground, invisible, inaudible, inscrutable, and throw- 
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ing up no indications whatever to mark the course which it is taking— 
that it should be possible both for political parties and for the 
general public to remain to the last in total ignorance of the 
intentions of that great lower class which can turn elections at its 
will—is not only so remote from the common-sense of politics, but so 
manifestly inconsistent with the maintenance of any dignified or 
regular system of government, that it is not necessary for a man 
to be on the losing side to make him anxious about our political 
future. 

Besides, it is important to remember that even in 1874 a sur- 
prise of the same kind, though not nearly so startling or so absolute, 
was the result of Mr. Gladstone’s dissolution. During the five years 
of his administration the Liberal party had lost twenty-two seats, 
but the Government majority was still between seventy and eighty 
when the elections began. The general opinion then was that it 
would be reduced perhaps to twenty or thirty, or even to ten ora 
dozen; some sanguine politicians calculated on a slight Conservative 
majority. But the result was a surprise all round. There appeared to 
be no adequate reason for so violent a revulsion of feeling. Some 
considerable irritation was known to have been produced among im- 
portant classes of the community, but nobody calculated on. so 
violent a demonstration of resentment. Six years have passed away, 
and we see another resilience of opinion far more violent than the 
last, and far less capable of explanation. The conclusion is forced upon 
one that the classes in whose hands political power is now deposited 
cannot be trusted to support the policy of any government, even 
though they may have given unequivocal signs of their approval of it, 
whenever any temporary inconvenience or physical depression happens 
to cross their path and put them out of conceit with their former idol. 
A majority of the people of this country did undoubtedly approve of 
the foreign policy of the Government ; that much is admitted by its 
adversaries. This policy might be wise or foolish, just or unjust. 
Its quality is nothing to the purpose. The important fact is that 
the people believed in it, and must have believed, therefore, that the 
welfare of this country was involved in it. Yet when they are called 
on to support the Administration which was pledged to that policy, so 
far from showing any sense of the magnitude of the issues at stake, 
they virtually declare that they will try a change of government 
‘for luck ;’ that, as the existing Government has been attended by 
bad times and bad weather, another perhaps will bring better; and, 
at all events, that after one party has been in office six years, it is 
time the other had its innings. The wanton levity, or else the total 
insensibility to the gravity of their own duties, which such a use of 
their power implies in those who are now ‘our masters,’ is enough 
to fill any man, whether he has gained or lost by it for the moment, 
with the most gloomy and sickening ferebodings. “And that is what 
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has actually occurred. I am confident that, when the first flush of 
triumph has passed away, Liberals themselves will be the first 
to acknowledge the danger which now lies ahead of us. I am 
certain even now that if Conservative and Liberal partisans, drop- 
ping the tricks of the trade, were to talk confidentially with each 
other, there would, on this point at least, be very little difference 
between them. 

Prior to 1867 political parties held power for considerable terms 
of years—sixty, forty, or thirty years, during which time the whole 
world knew pretty well what our policy was likely to be. From 
1835 to 1865, for instance, a species of gentle Liberalism was in the 
ascendant, which never varied very greatly whoever might happen to 
be in office. And will any one venture to believe that if Mr. Glad- 
stone had been brought into power in 1868 by the old constituencies, 
with a full concurrence in the general principles of his policy, he 
would have been ejected as he was in 1874; or that if Lord Beacons- 
field had been brought in by the old constituencies in 1874, with the 
same full concurrence in the general principles of his policy, he 
would have been ejected as he has been in 1880? No one,I am 
certain, will maintain such an opinion for a moment. The relative 
strength of parties might have been considerably modified, but no 
such absolute bouleversement as that of this year and six years ago 
would have been possible without frequent and unmistakable premo- 
nitions of it. 

The question then is whether we are to expect a constant repeti- 
tion of such doings; whether we are to have a system not only of 
septennial parliaments, but also of septennial ministries, each in turn 
representing one of two rival parties; and whether both.our foreign 
and domestic policy is-to be in a constant flux, so that no reliance is 
to be placed on our continuance in any one path or our support of 
any one ally? Is every election henceforth to be a leap in the dark; 
and is the franchise to be used by an overwhelming majority of the 
enfranchised, solely with a view.to the petty accidents of the moment 
and without any regard to the highest interests of the State? It has 
been said, we believe with great truth, that it is difficult for unedu- 
cated minds to dissociate the two ideas of power and mischief; and 
on that hypothesis we may infer that the lowest class of voters regard 
every government in turn as their natural enemy, and only enthrone 
one because that is a necessary condition of pulling down another. 
If, however, the exercise“of political power after this fashion is what. 
we have now to expect as the inevitable result of enfranchising the 
working classes, it may possibly not be too late to devise some inter- 
vening check. The Reform Bill of 1867 was clearly unavoidable. 
It was as much the necessary result of the Act of 1832, as the en- 
franchisement of the*peasantry is the necessary sequel to the enfran- 
chisement of the artisan. But it does not follow that it was a good 
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thing in itself. The real authors of the mischief, however, were not 
those who saw the futility of attempting to set up an intermediate 
pecuniary qualification between the ten-pound suffrage and the rate- 
paying suffrage—a barrier that must have been swept away almost as 
soon as it was erected—but those who fifty years ago did not use the 
opportunity vouchsafed to them to introduce greater elements of per- 
manence into the new political settlement. 

We hear a great deal of the ‘ practical anomalies’ which led 
to the first Reform Bill, and there was no denying their magnitude. 
But nobody inquired at the time—perhaps at such times it never 
is inquired—whether, under the anomalies complained of, any 
system or principle was concealed, which in some form or other 
it might be worth while to endeavour to preserve, or for which 
a substitute must be found. Such questions are too intricate for 
discussion in times of great popular excitement and in the heat of 
Parliamentary debate. They can only be considered in the closet; 
and I am not aware of any work in which this question was inves- 
tigated prior to 1832. The people of England, I believe, had 
accepted these anomalies for so many generations because they un- 
consciously saw in the old borough system the indirect means of 
perpetuating the form of government to which they had always been 
accustomed—government on all Imperial questions by the Crown 
and the aristocracy, on financial ones by the House of Commons. 
Originally the House of Commons was assembled exclusively to 
vote supplies; and though it is not to be supposed that a body of 
men so circumstanced did not occasionally discuss other matters, or ex- 
press opinions on the policy of the Government, its functions, on the 
whole, were financial, and while they continued to be so its constitu- 
tion was really democratic. But as it gradually acquired new powers 
and extended its jurisdiction to new spheres of action, the nomi- 
nation boroughs became the means of keeping the direction of affairs 
substantially in the same hands. As the popular assembly became 
more and more powerful, it became less and less. popular, thus in- 
sensibly adapting itself to the constitutional system with which it 
had been incorporated, and retaining the confidence of the nation as 
long as it secured the objects for which alone the nation really cared. 
It was this perfect harmony between the actual results of the old 
borough system and the traditional theory of the Constitution which 
blinded people to its practical anomalies. But as long-continued 
popular distress and the existence of great practical abuses, un- 
noticed during the excitement of war, gradually undermined the 
confidence of the people in their old aristocratic system, the singular 
machinery by which it had so long been supported began to attract 
more of their attention; and their eyes became fixed on these 
‘ anomalies,’ to the neglect of all other considerations. 

The favourable moment, therefore, was allowed to pass, and we 
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have only now to note the failure of every attempt which has since 
been made to find an equivalent for what was then abandoned—some 
means, that is, of keeping the democratic element in the Constitution 
from overpowering every other class, and of securing to the aristocracy 
of intelligence some such control over numbers as was exercised by the 
aristocracy of birth. We have now looming in no remote future that 
final trial of strength between property and numbers which, in Dr, 
Arnold's opinion, has never terminated in any country without great 
and irreparable disasters. How, then, can we avert them in this 
country ? 

Many proposals have been made for establishing some such 
securities as I have here referred to, but none as yet which have 
recommended themselves to practical politicians. It is probable 
that in 1832 the system of plurality of votes might have been intro- 
duced without difficulty ; und although there are many objections to 
such a plan, it is perhaps as simple and as equitable a one as any that 
have yet been suggested. But what might very well have formed 
part of the original scheme, before the people had begun to use their 
power, and when there would have seemed nothing strange in establish- 
ing some compensation for the loss of what constituted the steadying 
elements of the old system, could hardly be attempted now with any 
hope of success, when the very loss in question has come to seem an 
integral and essential part of the whole reform, and when such a 
scheme would confessedly aim at taking away some part of the power 
which the people have now exercised for years. It is, however, not 
improbable that the violent oscillations of the electoral machine 
which we have lately experienced may set people thinking afresh 
upon this point before the introduction of the new Reform Bill which 
we are to expect at the hands of the Liberal Government. It cannot 
be for the interests of the nation at large that opinion, or what stands 
for such, should be perpetually swinging backwards and forwards as it 
has done since 1868. And the reconstruction of our county system, if 
dealt with in a statesmanlike spirit, might afford an opportunity of 
ballasting the vessel so as to prevent the ill effects of a blind rush 
to one side or the other on the part of the uneducated classes. 
At the same time it will be as well that any Government, in the 
matter of a County Reform Bill, should proceed with circumspection. 
Granted that it is not only the logical conclusion of the reform begun 
fifty years ago, but also, what cannot perhaps so easily be proved, 
that the peasantry have a right to the franchise because it has been 
given to the artisans, it does not follow that the Government of the 
day may not choose its own time for introducing a measure so im- 
portant. And it is exceedingly questionable whether at the present 
moment the agricultural labourer is not less fit thau he was in 1867 
for the exercise of this privilege. Since that time we have seen the 
growth of a rural chartism not dissimilar in many respects to the 
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urban chartism of forty years ago. Like that, no doubt, it has been 
provoked by real wrongs; but like that also it has become the nurse 
of many wild delusions and mischievous theories which it is needless 
to say the country will never allow to be reduced to practice, but 
which, if not allowed to die out before political power is conferred on 
those who entertain them, may lead to deplorable results. Nobody, 
we suppose, is more thoroughly acquainted with the English agri- 
cultural poor than Mr. Richard Jefferies. In his latest work on 
this subject he tells us what are the nine points of the new ‘cottage 
charter.’ They are as follows: ‘(1) The confiscation of large estates. 
(2) The subdivision of land. (3) The abolition of the laws of settle- 
ment of land. (4) The administration of the land by the authorities 
of State. (5) The confiscation of glebe lands for division and distribu- 
tion. (6) The abolition of church tithes. (7) Extension of the county 
franchise. (8) Education gratis, free of fees or payment of any kind. 
(9) High wages, winter and summer alike, irrespective of season, 
prosperity, or adversity.’ He adds, what may be perfectly true, that the 
only point for which the majority of the labourers care is the last one. 
Butif they are told that they cannot get that except through the medium 
of the others, they will demand all. Besides, there is, he allows, a con- 
siderable minority among the peasantry who really do care for the 
others, and a minority consisting for the most part of the younger 
and more vigorous men. They may be few in number as yet; but 
while the spirit is abroad none can say how far it may spread. And 
if we consider what might have been the consequence of passing in 
1839 the Reform Bill of 1867, we shall perhaps hesitate to extend 
the Act of 1867 to a population under the same class of delusions 
which prevailed in 1839. Sooner or later, however, the electoral rights 
of the town and county population must be placed upon the same 
footing ; and then will be the time, to consider whether anything can 
be done to remedy the evil to which I have ventured in this article 
to call attention. Merely to add on to the working-class constituencies 
of the towns a new working-class constituency belonging to the 
counties, would simply intensify the mischief till the state of things 
became absolutely intolerable, and relief would be sought perhaps in 
a direction the reverse of liberal. At all events I feel convinced 
that the evil complained of must in time be recognised even by 
those who have immediately profited by it. I may have painted 
it in too vivid colours: I am quite alive to that possibility. But 
I say that it exists; that it is no creature of the imagination; and 
that it will form one of the most perplexing factors with which we 
shall have to reckon in the political arrangements of the future. 

I know that there is a great deal of this from which: partisans on 


both sides will dissent. Conservatives, I know, will poaintain that the 


loss of seats was mainly due to an accumulation off ‘minor causes with 
which Government could not be supposed to be acquainted, and not 
Vo. VII.—No. 39. 3P 
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to any general, even supposing it to be temporary, dissatisfaction. 
Some seats of course, which were snatched in 1874 out of the jaws of 
their opponents, they expected to lose. Some were lost through false 
security, some for want of due attention on the part of members to 
their constituents, others by the superior organisation which was 
insured by a larger expenditure. If from thirty to forty seats were 
lost in this manner during the first few days, the impetus thereby 
imparted to the Liberal attack cost as many more. Add a quantum 
sufficit of commercial and agricultural depression, and you have the 
whole catastrophe explained. The very smallness of the majorities 
by which so many seats have been won and lost goes far to confirm 
this view. I am far from saying that there is nothing at all in any 
of these representations; there may possibly be a good deal. But 
whatever truth they may contain does not affect what I have been 
saying, for nobody beforehand anticipated so total a discomfiture on 
any one of these grounds. And if so great and violent a change, 
fraught with such momentous possibilities, can be brought about by 
such comparatively paltry agencies without anybody suspecting their 
activity, the fact only strengthens my argument. How can we rely 
from day to day on a public opinion dependent on such influences ; 
how can we measure it or gauge it for our guidance on great national 
questions? Liberal partisans, on the other hand, declare that if men 
will shut their eyes they cannot expect to see; that the municipal 
elections of last autumn showed which way public feeling was running; 
that many of the Liberal members who in the last Parliament sup- 
ported Ministers have lost their seats; and would the Op; .vition 
leaders have been so anxious for a dissolution if they had not known 
they were to win by it? The municipal elections might possibly have 
suggested something had they not been followed immediately by the 
Liverpool, Sheffield, and Southwark elections; but their significance, 
never at any time very great, was utterly drowned in the much 
greater significance very naturally attached to these contests. That 
Liberal members who supported the late Government have since been 
unseated may also be some evidence that the Government was 
unpopular. But unless some warning had been given to these gentle- 
men—unless they had some reason to believe that the votes which 
they recorded for Ministers were unpalatable to their constituents— 
their defeat is only an additional illustration of what I am striving 
to establish. That the leaders of the Opposition should have been 
anxious for a dissolution is easily explained. They could not be 
worse off than they were, and it was all but certain that they would 
be better ; whereas, the longer the dissolution was deferred, the more 
chance was there that the recovery of trade and agriculture might 
strengthen the hands of the Administration. 

‘The Government, says the Edinburgh Review, ‘had lost the 
confidence of the country without knowing it.’ But that is precisely 
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my case. That is just what Mr. Gladstone had done in 1874; and 
it isin the possibility of a government losing the confidence of the 
country without knowing it, and without its being known or suspected 
by three-fourths of the upper and lower middle classes, that the very 
danger consists which it has been the object of this paper to describe. 
It is easy to be wise after the event. But that the result of the election 
was never for one moment anticipated by the great body of the English 
people, any more than it was by the Government, is a proposition which 
I am certain will be affirmed by the general experience of the public. 
What was the turn of the Conservatives yesterday may be the turn of 
the Liberals to-morrow; and it might be well if both sides would con- 
sider what measures can be taken to steady the motion of the body 
politic, and to prevent the government of the country from becoming 
merely a government of impulse—an impulse, too, proceeding from 
a class of society which is necessarily under the dominion of its 
physical wants, and the members of which, from the very circum- 
stances which surround them, creating as they do a marked uni- 
formity of thought and character, are prone to follow one another, 
and to rush altogether in the same direction as hope or fear may 
instigate them. 

The lowest stratum of the constituencies which exists in our great 
towns is one of which we know nothing. What do the inhabitants of 
Belgrave or of Grosvenor Square, or the occupiers of the luxurious villas 
which encircle our parks and gardens—what do the dwellers in Bays- 
water or in Bloomsbury, or the barrister in the Temple, or the trades- 
man in the Strand or Regent Street, know of the labouring population 
which surrounds them? What does such a man know of the cobbler 
who makes his shoes, of the tailor who makes his clothes, of the 
blacksmith who shoes his horses, of the carpenter who mends his 
chairs? He knows some of their masters. He knows the polite and 
smiling gentleman who receives his order, and who very likely lives 
himself in a house worth several hundreds a year. But what does he 
know of the workpeople? Nothing, absolutely nothing. He almost 
rubs shoulders with a class of whom he positively knows no more than if 
they were at Timbuctoo, and who know, of course, as little of him. 
They see his splendour or his comfort, but he does not see their 
squalor, The two are knit together by none of those charities and 
courtesies which mark the intercourse of rich and poor in the country. 
The upper classes of society in the country know the poorer classes 
thoroughly well ; and whatever may be thought of the relations which 
have long existed between them, there is at least no ignorance of each 
other’s habits, thoughts, and characters. In great cities this i 
is, I fear, profound; for as it is in London, so I appyeh 
in all our other great towns. And this fact it is which/is 
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power, neither maligaant, nor lawless, nor furious, but blind, unre- 
flecting, and credulous. And surely, when we see it rushing from one 
extreme to another with such precipitancy as has lately been exhibited, 
he is no alarmist who suggests that we have some reason to be anxious 
for the future stability of society. 

Finally, let me repeat once more that all which I have written 
relates exclusively to the evidence which existed down to last March 
of any such change of opinion as the present election has discovered, 
and of such evidence as is palpable to all men who take a reasonable 
interest in politics. .I am neither denying nor affirming that the 
policy of the Government was wise, just, and beneficial. That ques- 
tion has nothing at all to do with the one raised in these pages. It 
lies very close to it ; but it runs on parallel lines, and the two do not 
touch each other at all. I say that the election took the country by 
surprise; that we have no guarantee that future elections will not be 
of the same kind; that the ultimate result must be the alternate 
succession of Conservatives and Liberals to power for short terms of 
years, with little or no regard to the highest class of political ques- 
tions; that such a system must be demoralising to the nation, and 
infinitely injurious to the State; and that consequently it is the duty 
of all Liberals as well as of all Conservatives, who look to some- 
thing beyond the accidents of the hour, to consider well if nothing 
can be done to counteract a tendency which is fraught with such 
disastrous consequences. 

I have said nothing of the county elections, because the meaning 
of the agricultural vote where it was given against the Conservatives 
is perfectly well known, and because farmers are a class whom we all 
know and understand. The danger, therefore, to which I call atten- 
tion, is not in any way illustrated by the behaviour of the county 
constituencies. 

T. E. Keppen, 
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